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PREFACE. 


The  following  Work  is  given  to  the  world 
under  melancholy  circumstances.  The  Author, 
who  appeared  to  have  commenced  a  promising 
literary  career,  by  the  production  of  "  The  Way- 
side Cross,"  in  Mr.  Murray's  Colonial  Library, 
was  taken  from  the  world  suddenly  by  a  fatal 
accident  on  December  21st,  1850. 

In  "  Arthur  Conway,"  which,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  in  the  publisher's  hands,  he  had 
embodied  the  recoDections  of  scenery  and  cha- 
racter in  our  tropical  colonies,  laid  up  by  an 
accurate  memory  during  a  year's  residence  with 
his  regiment  in  Dominica  and  other  of  the 
West   Indian   Islands.     His  companions  have 
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;hed  for  the  truthfulness  of  the  descriptions 
ih  he  has  given  us,  and  as  his  former  work 
esteemed  by  the  best  judges  a  faithful  and 
jr  portraiture  of  Andalusia  and  Spanish  Ufe, 
thought  that  the  present  Book  will  give  an 
illy  exact  and  vivid  picture  of  Life  in  the 
^ics,  so  much  less  known  and  so  little 
srstood  in  Europe. 

;  does  not  become  his  relations  to  express 
'  private  feelings,  and  the  blank  produced 
leir  circle  by  his  loss.  The  public,  however, 
forgive  them  for  this  brief  notice,  as  the 
tior  had  desired  that  the  accuracy  and  truth- 
3SS  of  his  representations,  might  render  his 
cs  of  fiction  in  some  measure  useful  as  well 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Round  a  table,  in  a  well-furnished  room  of 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  of  the  Oxford 
Colleges,  sat  a  party  of  seven  or  eight  young 
men,  who  called  themselves  "The  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table."  The  cloth  had  been  re- 
moved, and  the  wine  was  circulating  freely. 
It  was  the  fashion  in  those  days  to  drink  deep. 
Merriment  and  hilarity  seemed  the  order  of  the 
evening;  though  outside  a  terrible  storm  was 
raging. 

The  wind  swept  in  furious  gusts  down  the 
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High  Street,  and  howled  around  the  huildings 
mournfully.  The  rain  came  down  furiously, 
beating  against  the  windows  as  if  it  would 
drive  them  in.  Although  the  candles  shone 
brightly,  and  the  fire  played  cheerily,  the  gleam 
of  the  lightning-flashes  flickered  before  the  eyes 
of  the  assembled  guests,  and  every  now  and 
then  the  cracking  thunder  proclaimed  with  its 
awful  voice  the  war  of  the  elements.  A  winter 
storm  is  always  doubly  fearful.  But  what  cared 
they? 

At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  the  giver  of  the 
feast,  a  handsome  young  man,  with  blue  eyes, 
and  curling,  light-brown  hair.  He  alone  of  all 
the  party  seemed  affected  by  the  storm.  He 
was  dressed  in  mourning,  and,  although  he  did 
the  honours  of  the  table  courteously,  and  kept 
the  bottle  circulating  freely,  his  manner  was 
nervous  and  distracted.  His  figure  was  slight, 
but  not  in  the  least  boyish  ;  he  looked,  however, 
younger  than  he  was,  for  that  day  he  had  come 
of  age. 
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"  Let  us  drink  the  health  of  King  Arthur, 
with  three  times  three!"  said  one,  rising  and 
filling  a  bumper.  *'  The  best  rider,  the  best  oar, 
and  the  best  scholar  of  his  year  at  Christ- 
churchy  and  now  the  owner  of  Morley  HaB,  a 
palace  in  the  Mall,  and  other  lands  and  mes- 
suages unknown.     Hip !  hip  !  huzza !" 

'^  King !  who  would  not  be  such  a  king  ?  No 
Commons  to  depose  him, — no  *  off  with  his 
head !' '' 

^^  Talking  of  Commons  puts  me  in  mind  that 
Lord  Powis  wants  to  enclose  part  of  Ackshaw 
Heath,  but  the  Commons  won't  let  him." 

"That  would  be  a  levelling  principle,  and 
would  bring  peer  and  peasant  to  an  equality." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  Don't  you  see  ?  In  formw  days  the  Com- 
mons fought  for  the  Barons,  but  now  the  Barons 
fight  for  the  Commons ;  for  the  common  is  a 
barren  which  the  Baron  wishes  to  enclose  in  his 
own  pale ;  once  within  the  same  pale,  they  must 

be  equal." 

B  2 
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"Ha!  har 

"You  will  keep  the  hounds  on,  I  hope, 
, Arthur,  and  the  stud  at  Newmarket?"  said,  a 
rising  sportsman. 

i     "What  ails  your  kingly  Grace?"  said  one, 

who   was    always    quoting     and     misquoting 

Shakspeare.  ^-. "  You  looked  just  now  as  if  you 

-would  rather  'talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and 

.epitaphs,  than  caper  nimbly  in  a  Jady's  chamber. 

*Tis  a  rough  night,  my  liege ;  but  what  of  that  ? 

c^Throw  sorrow  to  the  dogs !     Care  killed  the 

cat !  '  If  you  don't  drink,  you'll  dwindle,  peak 

and  pine. .  The  bottles  are  all  out.     What  ho  I 

.  more  wine !'  " 

"  *  I  go,  and  it  is  done, — the  bell  invites 
me  !'  "  replied  Arthur,  in  the  same  vein,  shaking 
off  his  apathy  for  the  moment ;  but  it  was  only 
for  the  moment^  for  as  soon  as  the  wine  was 
brought,  he  relapsed  into  his  silent,  abstracted 
mood.  He  filled  his  glass  mechanically,  and 
drank  the  contents  off;  but  it  tasted  to  him 
like  wormwood. 
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"  Fill  your  glasses,  and  no  heeltaps  !  Here's 
the  health  of  the  future  Queen  of  Morley,  who- 
ever she  may  be,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  she 
will  be  chastei:  that-Guiever  !" 

"Arthur  is  in  love  already,^^-^nly  look  at 
him !" 

"  Yes,  with  ten  thousand  a-year/' 

"  I'll  bet  you  a  guinea  be  is.  Cotne^  Arthur, 
confess  it." 

"By  Jove!  what  a  flush  r 

It  was  now  observed  by  more  than  one  that 
their  host  was  deadly  pale.  They  were  a  merry, 
but  not  dissipated  set,  £Uid  the  wine  that  they 
had  drunk  was  just  sufficient  to  quicken  their 
feelings  and  apprehensions.  They  whispered 
together,  and  one  of  them,  rising,  said, 
kindly : 

"  This  is  no  night  for  revelry,  Arthur.     You 

look  ill,  and  had  better  go  to  bed.     Give  us  a 

cup  of  coflFee,  and  we  ^1  go." 

"  You  are  very  considerate,  my  dear  fellows," 
rejdied  Conway.     "  I  do  indeed  feel  strangely 
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ilL  I  think  it  is  the  thunder  that  affects  me. 
But  it  would  be  the  height  of  inhospitality  to 
turn  you  out  on  such  a  night  as  this  1" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  We  will  adjourn  for  the 
nonoe»  and  have  it  out  another  time.  Sport  your 
oaky  and  go  to  bed.'' 

They  were  gone. 

Still  the  wind  howled,  the  rain  beat,  and  the 
storm  rattled,  and  Arthur  Conway  remained 
seated  where  he  was,  with  his  head  drooping 
over  the  table,  and  resting  on  his  hands,  with 
which  he  formed  a  shade  over  his  eyes  from  the 
sickly  ^axe  of  the  candles,  and  tbe  dazzle  of 
the  lightning ;  but  dose  to  his  &ce,  lying  on  the 
table,  was  the  miniature  of  a  bright-eyed  girL 
The  upper  part  of  her  face  was  beautiful,  and 
singularly  soil,  but  about  the  mouth  and  curling 
upper  lip  there  was  an  expression  of  pride,  and 
even  harshness,  so  faithfully  portrayed,  that  it 
marred  the  otherwise  lovely  picture  in  any  eyes 
but  his. 

"Why  art  thou  cast  down,  oh,  my  soul? 
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and  why  art  thou  so  disquieted  in  me  ?"  mur- 
mured the  young  man,  using  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  frame  of 
mind  at  that  moment.  "  How  can  I  accoimt 
for  this  fearful  despondency  ?  Is  it  your 
image,  sweet  Edith,  that  causes  it  ?  Oh !  how 
I  love  thee !  But  is  that  love  returned  ?  Why 
do  I  doubt  ?  Fool  that  I  was,  not  to  make  sure 
of  her  when  I  was  plain  Arthur  Conway,  with 
a  few  thousands.  Then  I  had  no  doubt  of  her 
ancerity ;  but  now,  might  not  men  say,  even  if 
she  consented  to  become  mine,  that  she  loved 
W  Arthur  Conway,  but  the  owner  of  Morley. 
Oh,  these  doubts  !  how  they  unmake  a  man  ! 
But  will  this  account  for  the  miserable  depression 
I  now  feel  ?  It  ought  not,  for  I  still  hope.  Is 
^^  not,  rather,  some  harbinger  of  evil  dimly 
weshadowing  itself  on  my  mind,  sent  by 
neaven,  lest  I  should  become  too  elated  with 
^y  prosperity?  Whatever  it  is,  I  am  very 
miserable !" 
A  tear   dropped  on  the  miniature,  and  he 
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8tooped  to  kiss  it  away  ;  but,  before  he  could  do 
it,  a  flash  passed  between  his  face  and  Edith's. 
He  paused,  then  came  the  crash  of  the  thunder- 
clap, dose — so  close  that  it  made  the  glasses 
ring  again,  and  the  whole  building  seemed  to 
quiver  from  the  shock. 

"  What !"  cried  he,  starting  up.  "  Do  the 
very  elements  warn  me  against  thee  l — does  the 
lightning  interfere,  and  the  thunder  say  thou 

shalt  not  be  mine ! What  nonsense  I  am 

talking !"  murmured  poor  Arthur,  as  he  sank 
down  again  into  his  chair.  "  Surely  my  brain 
must  be  a  little  disordered  to-night,  or  has  the 
wine  had  an  unusual  effect  upon  me?  FIl  go  to 
bed,  and  try  and  sleep  it  off.  Dear  Edith !  did 
I  think  ill  of  thee  ? — ^forgive  me  !" 

The  young  man  quietly  extinguished  the 
candles,  and  retired  to  rest ;  and,  as  his  senses 
became  calmer,  the  storm  gradually  died  away ; 
and,  when  he  fell  asleep,  the  stars  peeped  out  in 
the  deep  purple  sky. 
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Sir  William  DerereH,  the  late  owner  of 
Morley  Hall,  was  a  very .  eccentric  character. 
Possessed  of  enormous  wealth;  be  squandered 
much  of  it  away^  not  ot%  himself,  but  on  his 
dependents,  who  featherbed  their  nests  comforta- 
bly at  his  expense-Hfor  be  never  looked  into  his 
accounts.  .  He  kept  a  pack  of  fox-hounds,  but 
never  hunted ;  he  bad  n  stud  of  running  horses 
at  Newniarket,  which  he  .never  .saw,  and  which 
of  course  rarely  won;  a  .houi^e.  in  London, 
which  he  kept  up,  but  never  used,  excepting  on 
one  memorable  occasion,  when  he  slept  in  it ;  a 
train  of  sleek  mcn-servajats, ,  grooms,  and 
hangers-on,  who  did  what  \)^ey  pleased,  which 
was  very  little,  and  a.  French  cook,  who  did 
still  less,  for,  to  Sir  William,  a  chop  and  a  glass 
of  cider  was  a  feagt.  Consistent  in  inconsisten- 
cies, he  was  a  professed  Republican,  but  a  bitter 
aristocrat  >  ai  philanthropist,  but  he  contrived  to 
quarrel  with  most  of  his  neighbours.  He  de- 
claimed against  women,  but  it  was  whispered 
that  this  was  because  he  had  been  rejected  by 
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more  than  one,  and  that  he  was  very  fond  of 
the  fair  sex.  He  raved  against  Popery,  and 
upheld  Protestantism,  but  had  never  been  known 
to  enter  a  church.  He  was  a  devoted  admirer 
of  Lord  George  Gordon,  and  it  was  said  that  he 
had  assisted  that  eccentric  nobleman  with  large 
sums  of  money,  though  he  would  not  throw  a 
sixpence  to  a  starving  wretch. 

The  only  night  ho  had  slept  in  his  house  in 
the  Mall — perhaps  to  disarmsuspicion — was  that 
on  which  Newgate  was  burned  down.  No  one 
could  guess  who  would  succeed  to  his  enormous 
wealth  and  estates,  which  were  not  entailed. 
The  immediate  heir,  or,  rather,  next  of  kin,  was 
Sir  Walter  Conway,  the  hedd  of  that  femily, 
and  undo  to  the  young  Oxonian  whom  we  have 
already  introduced  to  our  readers;  but  it  was 
supposed  that  he  had  on  several  occasions 
oflfended  Sir  William  by  his  votes  in  Parliament. 

Sir  William  Deverell  died  suddenly,  whilst 
enjoying  his  favourite  pursuit  of  fishing;  but 
his  age  already  had  exceeded  that  allotted  to 
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man.     Great  was  the  excitement  on  opening 
his  will,  which  was  found  on  a  scrap  of  dirty 
paper  in  his  fishing-case,  though  duly  signed, 
sealed,  and  witnessed ;  and  great  was  the  aston- 
ishment of  all,  and  the  consternation  of  many 
who  had  reckoned  on  being  noticed  in  the  will, 
when  it  was  found  that  he  had  left,  the  whole  of 
his  estates,   real  and  personal,   to  his  second 
cousin,  Arthur  Conway,  and  to  his  heirs  for 
ever.     It  was  dated  on  the  5  th  of  November, 
1772  ;  just  twenty-two  years  before  the  opening 
of  this   tale.     There   was    but   one   mode   of 
accounting  for  this  unexpected  disposal  of  his 
vast  property,  which  was,  that  Mr.  Conway  had 
once  said,   in  conversation   with    Sir  William 
Deverell,    "  that  he   thought,   as  long   as  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  should  hold  its  ground, 
so  long  would  there  be  despotism  in  Europe." 
The  will  was  very  short. 

"  I   leave   and  bequeath   the  whole  of  my 
estates,  real  and  personal,  to  my  second  cousin, 
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Arthur  William  Conway,  and  to  his  heirs, 
male,  for  ever,  provided  he  does  not  marry  a 
Roman  Catholic  woman. 

"  Signed, 

"  William  Deverell, 

"  Witnessed  by 
"  John  Anguish,  apothecary, 
"  Tom  EUam,  gamekeeper." 

Mr.  Conway  had  now  been  dead  several 
years,  but  the  will  had  never  been  revoked  or 
altered,  and  young  Arthur  de  la  Motte  Conway 
was  astonished  and  delighted  one  day  at  re- 
ceiving from  his  attorney,  a  letter  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  will,  and  requesting  his  presence  at 
Morlcy  Hall  to  attend  the  funeral.  Arthur 
hated  funerals  and  would  not  go,  but  left  every- 
thing to  his  attorney. 


Sir  Walter   Conway  was   the   owner  of  a 
family  estate  in  the  same  county,  and  not  very 
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far  from  Morley  Hall.  He  had  been  wild  and 
dissipated  in  his  youth,  and  had  raised  large 
sums  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  from 
those  harpies  who  are  always  ready  to  pounce 
upon  any  young  man  of  certain  property.  He 
was^  in  consequence,  in  after  life,  much  embar- 
rassed, and  every  acre  of  the  Grange,  as  his 
estate  was  called,  was  mortgaged  to  its  full 
extent.  He  had  made  an  improvident 
marriage. 

Lady  Conway  was  an  aristocratic  beauty  of 
the  order  insipid,  genus  doll,  yet  she  had  been 
a  standing  toast  at  the  clubs.  A  smile  from 
her  rosy  lips  had  been  to  more  than  one  unso- 
phisticated youth,  as  an  emanation  from  a 
superior  being,  and  to  catch  a  favouring  glance 
from  her  soft  blue  eye,  was  to  encounter  a  ray 
from  Paradise  too  dazzling  for  the  heart  to 
sustain  without  a  wound.  To  the  surprise  of 
all,  the  dashing,  hard-drinking,  hard-riding 
Baronet  wooed  and  won  her.  Her  sole  taste 
was  in  dress  and  equipage,  and  a  coach  with 
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fouNm-hand  was  to  her  a  wmt  fa£  mmL  As 
her  parents  icbok  tfaon^  nikk,  me  poor, 
could  not  iffoid  to  keep  nut  iat  het  jam,  ths 
could  not  refuse  m  oflier  from  c 
rich,  cerbanly  hmdsotnr,  nd  m 
She  soon  helped  him  in  wasting  his  cstadbei  and 
infatuated  as  he  ivas  with  her  beaDBtr.it  ms  not 
long  bcfere  he  dfacorered  that  there  ms 
nothing  hcneath  the  sm&cr  but  cxtranganoe 
and  fiiToEtY,  and  luttcdiT  did  he  repeal  hk 
duiice.  Ahfaoogh  ciiremdi  sdfish,  Sr  Walter 
was  bjr  no  means  a  hardi  man  far  natoRi  hot 
finding  thai  his  ftyourile  pufMiite  of  hunting 
and  racing  would  be  incompatiUe  nilh  his 
wife's  extraTaganI  habits,  he  b^an  to  aoooBB 
her  of  diem,  and  threatened  to  reduce  her 
establishment.  She,  in  turn,  recriminaled,  and 
neither  would  gire  in.  Bui  befiire  kng;  his 
hounds  and  horses  and  her  ooadi  and  four  were 
sold  to  appease  some  of  the  most  pressing 
creditDTS,  and  they  lired  yery  unlu^p^aly  to- 
gether. 
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Two  daughters  were  the  issue  of  this  ill- 
assorted  marriage.  The  eldest,  Edith,  now 
about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  strongly  re- 
sembled both  her  parents  in  feature  and 
character.  Her  auburn  hair  and  blue  eyes  were 
h^  mother's,  but  the  latter  sparkled  with 
brighter  lustre;  her  slightly  aquiline  nose  and 
determined  haughty  but  ruby-lipped  mouth 
were  her  father's.  Like  the  one,  she  was 
extremely  fond  of  dress,  and  usually  indolent ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  could  shake  it  off 
when  she  chose  to  please  and  become  lively  and 
agreeable.  She  was  a  bold,  graceful,  and 
fearless  horsewoman,  and  delighted  to  display 
her  fine  figure  in  her  well-fitting  riding-habit 
and  plumed  hat  in  the  hunting-field,  to  the 
intense  admiration  of  the  neighbouring  squires. 
She  took  long  rides,  and  flirted  with  her 
young  cousin  Arthur  whenever  he  spent  the 
vacations,  which  he  usually  did,  at  the  Grange, 
and  as  Sir  Walter  and  his  brother  had  always 
been  on  good  terms — for  there  had  as  yet  been 
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no  cause  of  rivalry  or  jealousy  between  them— 
Mrs.  Conway,  who  was  ah  invalid,  and  required 
warm  country  air,  was  always  welcome,  and  was 
generally  asked  to  meet  her  son  at  the  Grange. 
She,  poor  thing,  could  not  see  the  danger  her 
son  was  incurring  from  his  constant,  uhwatched 
intercourse  with  his  hsmdsome  cousin.  The 
mother's  warning  might  have  interposed  before 
it  was  yet  too  late,  but  it  was  never  spoken^ 
and  Arthuri  who  had  passed  the  last  long 
vacation  basking  in  the  smiles  of  the  lovely 
Edith,  had  returned  to  Oxford,  hopelessly  and 
irremediably  in  love. 

Her  father  either  did  not,  or  would  not  notice 
this  familiar  intercourse,  or,  perhaps,  he  thought 
it  but  natural  between  two  cousms,  and  her 
mother  was  too  wrapt  up  in  self, — too  much 
engaged  with  keeping  her  declining  beauty  alive 
to  perceive  it  at  all ;  so  no  one  interfered.  Yet 
there  were  two  persons  at  the  Grange  who  not 
only  saw  that  poor  Arthur  was  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  his  dangerous  cousin,  but  felt  for  him 
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deeply  in  their  different  ways.  Louisa,  who  had 
just  emerged  from  the  chrysalis  state  of  the  girl 
to  that  of  the  woman,  resplendent  in  beauty  ai^d 
purity,  was  like  her  mother  in  face  and  figure, 
but,  oh,  how  different  in  her  mind !  Exquisitely 
soft  and  feminine  in  her  person^  her  intellect 
was  strong  and  vigorous.  She  had  been 
D^ected  and  put  aside — edipsed-^by  her  more 
showy  and  dashing  sister ;  but  as  if  she  thrived 
best  in  the  shade,  she  grew  from  the  retiring, 
awkward  child,  into  the  fascinating,  intellectual 
woman.  There  was  another  thing,  too,  that 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  separate  her  from  the  re^t 
of  her  family,  which  was,  that  she  was  dev^ply 
imbued  with  a  true  feeling  of  religion.  The 
rest  might  profess  it  outwardly,  but  she  alone 
had  that  sincere  and  inward  yearning  of  the 
heart  which,  searching  after  the  truth,  finds  it 
through  faith,  and  keeps  it  with  holy  fervour  to 
the  end,  which  is  eternal  happiness. 

Louisa  had   early   discovered    the    growing 
attachment  of  the  poor  boy  to  his  cousin,  and 

VOL.   I.  C 
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pitied  him^ncerely ;  for  she  knew,  although  Edith 
had  never  made  her  a  confidant,  that  the  love 
was  not  reciprocal,  and  that  her  sister  regarded 
it  as  a  mere  boyish  caprice— a  whim  of  a  season* 
which  the.  first  contact  with  the  world  would 
remove.  Once — ^and  once  only — ^had  she  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate  with  Edith  on  the  subject^ 
but  she  had  met  with  such,  a  rebuff,  that  she  felt 
it  was  useless  to  say  more.  Her  sister  had 
said: 

^'  How  do  you  know  that  I  do  not  love 
Arthur  ?  Neither  my  Mhet  nor  mother  object 
to  omr  seeing  so  much  of  each  other,  then  why 
should  you?  Your  interference  would  make 
me  suppose,  if  you  were  not  so  young,  that  you 
were  already  jealous  that  his  attentions  are  not 
more  equally  divided/' 

Upon  this,  Louisa  had  blushed  deeply,  bbA 
burst  into  tears.  Edith  kissed  her,  and  seemed 
very  unhappy  at  having  disturbed  her ;  but  a 
reconciliation  was  soon  effected,  and  the  cousins 
took  a  long  ride  that  evening  together. 
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The  second  person  who  had  watched  poor 
Arthur's  love  from  its  first  budding,  was  Edith^s 
own  maid,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  tenant 
on  the  Deverell  estate,  a  black-eyed,  black- 
haired,  lively  Deyodlshire  lass.  Pretty  Dinah 
Derrick  had  her  admirers  too,  and  it  was  cur- 
rently  believed  that  she  was  engaged  to  a  young 
man,  well  to  do  in  the  world,  who  had  already 
risen  from  the  humble  post  of  cabin-boy,  to  be 
master  of  a  large  vessel,  that  traded  from 
Plymouth — which  was  not  very  remote  from 
Morley — to  the  West  Indies.  She  it  was  who 
placed  on  her  mistress'  toilet-table  the  fresh 
flowers,  gathered  in  the  morning  before  the  dew 
was  off,  by  the  love-sick  Oxonian.  Through 
her  were  sent  those  pretty  messages  and  in- 
quiries which  mark  devoted  attention,  and  to 
which  she  received  the  replies.  By  these  she 
was  able,  in  some  degree,  to  judge  of  the  feel- 
ings on  both  sides. 

This  constant  going  between  had  its  effect. 

c  2 
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She  saw  plainly  that  poor  Arthur's  love  was 
hopeless,  and  she  pitied  him,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  thought  that  her  mistress  was  wanting  in 
discrimination  not  to  love  such  a  handsome, 
fescinating  young  man.  To  her,  he  appeared  a 
superior  heing,  so  unlike  the  rough,  unpolished 
Squires,  so  unlike  hca*  own  coarse-spoken  lover. 
His  skin  was  so  smooth,  his  hands  so  small  and 
white,  and  he  spoke  so  softly ;  and  then  he 
was  so  good-looking,  and  sat  his  horse  like  a 
prince.     Poor  Dinah ! 

«  #  *  #  # 

During  the  summer,  the  whole  party  above- 
Inentioned^  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Conway, 
who,  as  has  already  been  stated,  had  been  dead 
some  years,  were  assembled  at  the  Grange. 
Although  Sir  Walter  Conway  did  not  quite 
agree  in  politics  with  the  owner  of  Morley,  nor, 
indeed,  in  anything  else,  yet  he  was  very  fond  of 
the  place,  for  he  was  passionately  addicted  to 
sporting.     The  hounds,  the  stud,  the  splendid 
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covers,  the  leaping  trout-stream,  formed  an 
irresistible  nucleus  of  attraction  to  the  sporting 
Baronet ;  and  as  their  proper  owner  never  inter<- 
fered  in  their  management,  his  servants,  no 
doubt  regarding  Sir  Walter  aid  his  successor, 
were  always  anxious  to  please  him ;  and  horses, 

ft 

hounds,  huntsmen,  and  keepers,  were  all  at  h]3 
command,  as  if  he  had  been  really  their  master. 
A  vague  hope  inspired  him  at  times  that  he 
should  one  day  become  so,  although  he  felt  that 
the  eccentric  character  of  Sir  William  rendered 
that  hope  very  uncertain ;  yet  he  was  so  accus- 
tomed to  Morley,  that  it  seemed  to  him  almost 
impossible  that  it  should  pass  into  other  hands 
than  his. 

Young  Arthur,  too,  was  an  especial  favourite 
with  the  keepers,  particularly  with  old  Tom 
Ellam,  the  head  of  that  establishment,  and  his 
son  Tom,  the  younger. 

"He  rode  well,  shot  well,  and  could  throw  a 
fly — then  an  art  known  to  few, — was  prodigal 
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of  his  person,  and  liberal  with  his  purse,  and, 
above  all  things,  always  spoke  civilly  and  kindly 
to  them.  But  old  Sir  William  took  very  little 
notice  of  him,  and  always  treated  him  as  a  mere 
boy.  Tom  Ellam  shook  his  head  knowingly  at 
this,  when  it  was  done  in  his  presence,  and  would 
wink,  and  chuckle,  and  smile,  as  if  he  knew  all 
about  it.  He  had  initiated  Arth\ir  into  the 
mysteries  of  trout-fishing,  and  this  summer  he 
was  dreadfully  vexed  when  the  Mayfly  was  run- 
ning, and  the  stream  alive  with  fish,  to  find  his 
young  master,  as  he  called  him,  when  he  came 
over  to  Morley,  always  riding  or  walking  with 
his  cousin  Edith,  imconscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  old  keeper  was  watching  him  anxiously,  arfd 
with  much  disapprobation.  Thus  briefly  have 
we  endeavoured  to  sketch  the  position  of  the 
Conway  family,  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
death  of  the  eccentric  Sir  William  Deverell. 

That  event  created  much  heart-burning,  much 
misery,  crime,  sorrow,  and  repentance,  when  his 
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win,  like  Pandora's  box,  was  opened,  and  spread 
them  arotmd. 

But  before  we  enter  into  the  career  of  crime, 
it  is  necessary  to  relate  the  history  of  Arthur's 
parents,  which  was  singularly  romantic. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


In  the  summer  of  the  year  177 — ,  a  great 
sensation  was  created  amongst  certain  circles 
in  Paris,  by  the  elopement  or  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  a  young  lady  of  noble  family. 
Many  rumours  of  course  arose,  and  many 
stories  were  soon  in  circulation,  some  with 
and  some  without  foundation.  Some  said  that 
her  body  lay  at  the  Morgue,  but  that  her 
family  was  ashamed  to  own  it;  others,  that 
she  had  run  away  with  a  young  officer  of  the 
Garde  Royale,  who  had  disappeared  about  the 
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same  time;  and  agaiti,  that  she  had  been 
fordbly  abducted,  wd  then  murdered^  by .  a 
certain  fashionable  Marquis,  whom  her  family 
had  desired  for  her  husband,  but  to:  whom  it 
was  known  the  young  lady  herself  had  an  un- 
conquerable aversion.  It  w^  even  hinted  that 
the  King  himself  had  some  hand  in  her  sudden 
and  mysterious  disappearance;  but  few,  very 
few,  knew  the  real  cause  of  her  flight,  or  any- 
thing of  her  subsequent  history.  We  are,  how- 
ever, able  to  give  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  by 
collating  and  arranging  the  events  of  her  life, 
which  are  Scattered  somewhat  confusedly  over 
the  original  manuscript,  as  her  son  became 
acquainted  with  them.    ' 

Eugenie  de  la  Motte,  nobly  born,  and  highly 
connected,  might  have  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  greatest  in  the  land,  had  she  not  been  of 
a  singularly  unambitious  and  reserved  disposi- 
tion. She  mixed  very  little  in  the  gaieties  of  the 
gayest  city  in  the  world,  and  this  was  generally 
attributed  to  shyness,  to  awkwardness,  to  any- 
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thing  but  the  truth.  She  liked  them  not ;  she 
saw  the  hollowness,  the  frivolity  and  licentious- 
ness of  the  society  in  which  she  must  have 
moved,  had  she  quitted  her  retirement.  But 
her  own  words  will  show  more  dearly  the 
motives  of  her  conduct. 

A  letter  is  extant,  written  in  a  small  female 
hand,  in  the  French  language,  and  signed 
Eugenie,  which  no  doubt  is  a  copy  of  one  lefb 
behind  her  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  why 
she  left  her  parents,  her  home,  her  country,  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  one  whom  she  loved 
sufficiently  to  forget  in  his  arms  what  she  had 
lost. 

That  she  loved  him  we  can  scarcely  doubt, 
but  that  she  did  not  mourn  his  melancholy  fate 
long,  subsequent  events  proved.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  the  letter : 

"I  fly  from  persecution.  May  the  great 
God  grant  me  mercy  and  forgiveness  if  I  am 
doing  wrong;    but   from  you   I   ask   neither. 
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You  gave  me  the  alternative  of  wedding  the 
Marquis  de  Charolles — a  roti^and  a  gambler — 
or  entering  a  convent ;  you  cannot  plead  igno- 
rance that  the  first  was  loathsome  to  me.  Now 
learn,  if  you  are  not  already  aware  of  it,  that 
the  alternative  you  proposed  would  be  even 
more  hateful ;  for  in  one  case,  it  would  be  but 
the  gradual  destruction  of  the  body ;  but  in  the 
other,  there  would  be  a  moral,  an  everlasting 
death,  an  infamy.  I  am  not  of  your  religion, 
and  I  will  not  lead  a  living  death.  My  mother 
was  a  Huguenot,  and  I  am  one.  O  father, 
father !  you  know  it,  and  yet  you  can  sacrifice 
your  daughter  before  the  shrine  of  the  monster 
riches,  or  force  her  to  lead  a  death  in  life. 
Dreamedst  thou  that  I  had  eyes,  and  could  not 
see  ?  There  is  a  Book  forbidden  to  us  by  per- 
secution, that  clears  the  understanding.  I  read 
it,  but  thou  dost  not ;  this  then  is  the  secret. 
*  Saul !  Saul !  why  persecutest  thou  me  V  Nay, 
father,  it  was  thy  pernicious  doctrines,  and  thy 
evil   counsellors,   who   wrought  upon   thee   to 
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persecute  thy  poor  child.  Forgive  thy  Eugenie ; 
but  DO,  DO,  they  will  not  allow  thee  even  that 
consolation,  thou  wilt  curse  her  to  thy  dying 
day.  I  know  them,  I  fear  them,  and  I  have 
fled.  They  will  seek  me,  but  they  shall  not 
find  me.  There  is  one  even  mightier  than 
they,  and  He  wiU  comfort  the  afflicted,  not 
between  the  dreary  walls  of  the  living  sepul- 
chre, but  in  the  glorious  and  open  face  of 
beaming  nature,  where  the  knee  can  bow,  and 
the  heart  lift  up  its  voice  in  adoration,  not  to 
painted  images,  but  to  Him  who  sits  upon  the 
throne.  Why  didst  thou  press  me,  O  my 
father,  thus  cruelly  ?  When  I  knelt  at  thy 
feet,  and  told  thee  the  workings  of  my  heart ; 
when  I  wept  and  prayed,  and  told  thee  that 
I  could  not  love  the  dark,  fearful  man,  with 
the  glittering  black  eyes ;  why,  oh,  why  didst 
thou  spurn  me  from  thee?  *This  man  or  a 
convent!'  The  words  scorched  me.  *  Thou 
shalt  wed  him  or  JesxisT  Oh,  horrible,  im- 
pious blasphemy !    Am  I  thy  daughter  ?     My 
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eyes  are  dry,  I  cannot  weep !  no  tear  will  drop 
to  blot  this  page ;  behold,  I  am  calm.  God 
has  given  the  weak  one  strength — the  strength 
of  the  martyr.  Yet,  think  not  that  I  seek 
death.  That  were  a  triumph  to  my  persecutors. 
No,  I  fly  to  the  world.  I  live,  because  it  is 
a  mortal  sin  to  die  before  the  hand  of  God  is 
stretched  forth  to  call  me ,  from  the  world.  I 
may  never  be  happy  again ;  but  I  will  not  die 
a  moral  death.  Father,  farewell.  I  will  not 
ask  you  to  bless  me;  but  oh,  do  not  curse 
your  daughter  I 

"  Eugenie." 

There  is  a  great  incoherence  and  much  seem- 
ing inconsistency  in  this  letter;  and  it  may 
be  observed,  that  there  is  not  a  hint  of  any 
earthly  love  beyond  that  of  breathing  freely  in 
the  world,  untrammelled  by  the  miseries  of 
a  conventual  life,  or  the  stronger  and  more 
hateful  existence  of  a  bright  being  bound  for 
life  to  one  hated,  scorned,  and  loathed.     Never- 
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thdess,  the  following  scene,  which  occurred 
about  four  years  after  the  mysterious  dis* 
appearance  of  the  fair  Eugenie  from  Paris,  will 
show  that  love  had  something  to  do  with  if. 

Mr.  Conway  was  travelling  on  horseback, 
with  one  armed  attendant,  through  Piedmont 
and  the  south  of  France.  One  lovely  summer 
afternoon  he  had  quitted  Nice,  on  his  way  to 
Marseilles,  riding  leisurely,  and  wandering  about 
through  by-ways  and  bridle-roads,  in  search  of 
the  picturesque. 

As  he  was  emerging  from  a  thick  grove  of 
chestnut-trees,  he  heard  a  cry  and  a  woman's 
scream.  Setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  rode 
rapidly  to  the  place  from  whence  the  sound 
seemed  to  proceed.  In  an  open  glade  of  the 
forest,  lying  prostrate  on  the  smooth  turf,  was 
» the  body  of  a  young  man,  with  raven-black 
hair,  the  dark  blood  welling  from  a  wound  in 
his  side.  A  fdr  girl,  with  bright  golden  tresses, 
was  leaning  over  him,  striving  frantically  to 
stop  the  gushing  life-blood ;  and  then  springing 
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wildly  up,    and   screamiDg,   with  outstretched 
hands,  "  My  child !  my  child  !" 

Ahout  a  hundred  yards  off,  a  cavalier  on 
horseback,  with  a  bright  glittering  eye  and 
scowling  brow,  held  up  a  child,  crying  fearfully, 
towards  the  frantic  mother,  as  if  for  her  to 
come  and  fetch  it,  in  triumph  and  malicious 
mockery ;  but  when  he  saw  the  two  horsemen 
approaching,  he  turned  his  horse  round,  and 
rode  off  at  full  speed,  and  in  a  moment  was 
lost  to  view  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

Mr.  Conway  threw  himself  off  his  horse  to 
assist  the  lady  in  her  fearful  task;  but  she, 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  retreating  horse- 
man, cried,  in  heart-rending  accents :  "  My  boy, 
my  darling  boy — oh,  save  him  from  the  cruel 
Marquis  !" 

The  Englishman  quickly  remounted,  and, 
followed  by  his  attendant,  pursued  the  fugitive, 
but  in  vain ;  the  soft  turf  betrayed  not  the 
sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs,  and  the  dense  forest 
hid  him  from  their  view.     Mr.  Conway  soon 
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saw  the  utter  hopelessness  of  attempting  the 
capture  of  the  fugitive,  and  retraced  his  steps 
towards  the  bereaved  mother. 

Even  in  that  one  short  moment  he  had  been 
struck  with  the  singular  loveliness  of  that  fair 
young  gii-1. 

As  h&  returned,  she  ran  towards  him,  eagerly 
crying :  "  My  boy  !  where  is  my  boy  ?" 

"  Alas !  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  them ; 
I  lost  them  in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  But, 
my  dear  lady,  let  me  seek  for  some  assistance." 

And  Mr.  Conway  dismounted,  and  raised  the 
prostrate  figure  from  the  ground.  There  was 
no  life  in  it.  He  laid  it  gently  down  again  on 
the  turf. 

The  lady  stood  by,  wringing  her  hands  in 
anguish. 

"  Allow  me,  at  least,  Madame,  to  send  my 
follower  to  your  house  for  help,"  said  the  Eng- 
lishman. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  she  said,  sobbing,  as  if  her 
heart  would  break ;    "  I  shall  be   discovered. 
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Oh,  man  Dieu !  I  am  discovered.  The  Marquis, 
the  Marquis !  he  with  the  glittering  eyes.  They 
win  seek  me  out ;  and  he,  my  hushand,  my  pro- 
tector, is  dead,  dead ;  and  my  child,  my  child, 
the  Marquis  has  him ;  he  will  kill  him  as  he 
killed  his  father ;  and  my  father  will  come,  and 
the  Marquis.  Oh,  save  me,  save  me !  Who 
are  you  ?"  she  continued,  grasping  Mr.  Conway 
by  the  arm,  and  looking  wistfully  mto  his  face ; 
"  are  you  not  an  Englishman  ?  They  would 
shut  me  up  for  life  in  a  convent,  and  I  am 
a  Huguenot.  I  read  the  Bible,  like  you.  Will 
you  not  help  a  poor  persecuted  Huguenot? 
Yes,  yes,  I  know  you  will — I  read  it  in  your 
eyes.     Let  us  fly." 

"  WTiither  ?" 

"  To  Rome — to  my  uncle,  the  Cardinal ;  he 

can  protect  me.*' 

#  #  #  * 

The  palace  of  the  Cardinal  Pietra  at  Rome ! 
A  dark  wainscotted  room,  hung  with  crimson 
drapery;  a  few  quaint  carved  oak  chairs,  and 
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an  ebony  table,  inlaid  with  gold  and  ivory ;  the 
floor  of  |H>lished  walnut,  and  in  one  comer  a 
prie  Dieu.  In  this  chamber  are  two  figures, 
forming  a  strange  contrast.  One  is  a  tall,  dark 
man,  in  a  Cardinal's  dress,  with  pecidiarly 
marked  eyebrows,  and  a  bright  expressive  eye, 
not  dimmed  with  age,  though  he  is  nearly 
seventy ;  the  other  a  beautiful  girl,  with  bright, 
golden  hair,  and  soft  blue  eyes. 

"  Daughter,  I  have  sent  for  thee  to  tell  thee 
unpleasant  tidings.  The  Marquis  is  in  Rome  ; 
he  seeks  thee,  my  poor  child." 

Eugenie  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before 
him,  and,  clasping  her  hands  together,  besought 
him,  in  heart-rending  accents,  to  save  her — to 
protect  her  from  what  she  feared  worse  than 
death.  The  dark-browed  Cardinal  raised  his 
weeping  niece,  and  folding  her  to  his  breast, 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  whilst  a  tear 
tridded  unbidden  down  his  manly  cheek. 

"Your  mother,  Eugenie,  was  dear  to  me, 
and  you — her    image — ^have  twined    yourself 
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nuod  my  heart.     How  can  I  part  with  thee, 

» 

my  child  ?  Yet  tiiey  will  discover  thee — they 
wil  tear  thee  from  me,  and  I  have  now  no 
pow^,  for  his  Holiness,  the  Pope,  is  in  tiie 
hands  of  the  Cardinal  Espinoza,  my  bitterest 
enemy." 

"0,  &ther,  will  it  not  be  very   dreadftd?" 
she  said,  with  great  simplicity,  in  a  voice  half 
sad,  half  tender,  "  for  I  love." 
The  Cardinal  looked  at  her  with  surprise. 
"  And  whom  do  you  love,  my  daughter  ?" 
Eugenie  cast  down  her  eyes,   and   blushed 
deeply,   but   replied,   calmly,  that  it    was  the 
noble  yomig  Englishman  who  had  saved  her 
and  conducted   her   so   honourably   to   Rome, 
whom  she  now  loved  with  her  whole  heart. 

The  Cardinal  listened  gravely  and  atten- 
tively, but  shook  his  head  reproachfully,  as  he 
said: 

"  But  he  is  a  heretic,  my  daughter,  and  no 
marriages  can  take  place  at  Rome  where  both 
are  not  Catholics." 
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"  I  would  sooner  die,  my  father,  and  I  will 
die,  rather  than  marry  the  Marquis,  or  live  a 
living  death,  which  is  the  alternative,"  she  said, 
in  a  voice  so  calm,  so  still,  so  low,  and  yet  so 
resolute,  that  it  startled  the  dark-browed,  stem- 
looking  man. 

She  continued,  as  if  speaking  to  herself : 

"  A  convent !  What  is  it  ?  A  living 
sepulchre.  Once  I  said  that  I  would  not 
die — that  it  would  be  a  triumph  to  my 
enemies ;  but  now — ah,  me  !  I  love  as  I  never 
loved — I  knew  not  what  love  was.  Can  I 
commit  such  an  awful  perjury  ?» 

But  we  will  not — in  fact,  we  must  not — 
dwell  on  these  scenes,  for  we  have  a  long  tale 
to  tell. 


About  a  week  after  this  inter\'iew,  there  was 
a  marriage  at  the  British  Embassy  at  Naples. 
The  persons  were  the  same  as  the  two  who 
fled  from  Fregys,  but  the  names  were  changed. 
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They  lived  together  for  some  time  in  perfect 
retirement,  on  the  Chiaga. 

One  day,  a  present  arrived  from  Rome. 
It  was  a  beautifully-chased  crucifix,  with  two 
little,  but  lovely  pictures  on  panels  behind  the 
figure.  The  likeness  of  each  individual  figure 
in  these  pictures,  to  some  who  were  still  alive, 
and  some  who  were  dead,  was  very  striking 
and  remarkable :  in  fact,  they  were  real  por- 
traits. A  short  note  accompanied  this  beautiful 
present. 

No  one  knew  how  it  had  been  transmitted 
from  Rome.  It  was  left  at  the  door  by  a 
man  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  somewhere 
about  daybreak.  The  note  concluded  with  a 
warning : 

"  They  are  on  your  track.     Beware !" 

That  morning  Mr.  Conway  narrowly  escaped 
assassination.  He  was  dogged  by  bravos,  and 
would  have  been  stabbed  but  for  the  un- 
looked-for interference  of  two  men  dressed  as 
contadinos. 
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Next    momingy    they    quitted    Naples    for 
ever. 


Nine  or  ten  months  after  this,  there  was  a 
terrible  storm  on  the  east  coast  of  England. 
A  vessel  coming  from  Hamburgh  was  driven 
on  that  frightful  shore  near  Yarmouth.  Before 
she  was  swallowed  up  in  those  awfril  sands,  a 
yawl  reached  her. 

Two  passengers — a  lady  and  gentleman — 
were  saved,  and  one  packs^e,  which  the  gen- 
tleman appeared  to  value  more  than  himself,  for 
he  risked  his  life  for  it 

They  were  landed  near  Lowestoft.  There  the 
lady  was  taken  dreadfully  ill,  and  was  confined 
prematurely.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  however, 
both  the  child  and  the  lady  survived,  but  the 
shock  rendered  her  an  invalid  for  the  rest  of 
her  life. 

Lowestoft  was  then  an  obscure  fishing 
village,    where  a  few    herrings    were    salted. 
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not  a  watering-place  as  it  is  now ;  there  was, 
therefore,  very  little  gossip,  and  nothing  was 
known  about  the  lady  and  gentleman,  but  that 
their  name  was  Conway. 


40 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  storm  which  had  burst  over  Oxford 
in  its  fury  did  not  reach  London;  yet  the 
wind  murmured  and  sighed  mournfully  amongst 
the  leafless  trees  in  St.  James's  Park.  There 
were  faint  flashes  gleaming  across  the  dark 
sky,  and  occasionally  a  low,  rumbling  sound 
came  borne  on  the  heavy  air.  Large  drops  of 
rain  fell  at  intervals,  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
seemed  loaded  and  oppressed  with  a  palpable 
darkness. 

A  solitary  individual  was  crossing  the  Park 
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from  the  Westminster  side.  He  walked  with  a 
slow,  but  firm  step,  and  his  whole  appearance 
indicated  strength  and  resolution.  He  was 
about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  bore  in 
his  mien  something  that  denoted  high  birth, 
although  he  was  now  dad  in  a  rusty  suit  of 
black,  and  carried  a  bundle  under  his  arm. 

"There  will  be  a  fearful  storm  to-night," 
muttered  the  man,  in  the  French  language. 
"  Tlie  darkness  is  fi-ightful ;  but  it  is  welcome, 
for  it  hides  my  poverty.  Curses  on  those 
howling  revolutionary  dogs  who  hunted  me 
out  of  Paris — but  I  forget,"  added  he,  bitterly, 
'^  I  am  a  priest,  and  we  are  taught  to  despise 
riches,  and  to  mortify  the  flesh ;  but  have  we 
not  om*  feelings  and  our  passions  like  other 
men?  only  we  must  hide  them  from  the 
world  as  if  we  were  better  than  others.  What 
can  this  Englishman  want  with  the  persecuted 
French  priest  ?  Has  he  some  one  to  confess  ? 
Is  he  one  of  us  ?  Well,  well,  I  care  not,  for 
he  offers   me   money — ^besides,   is  it   not   for 
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the  greater  glory  of  God?  and  does  not  the 
end  sanctify  the  means  ?  but  can  I  attam  that 
end  without  money?  shall  I  scruple  then  to 
obtain  it  ? — this  is  the  reasoning,  and  it  suits 
me.  Will  that  fool  Chaumelin  meet  me  as  I 
appointed,  with  the  cross,  and  the  vase,  and  the 
brush — those  tools  which  we  use,  and  which 
such  fools  as  he  put  trust  in.  And  I — ^what  do 
I  believe  in  ? — ^nothing." 

The  priest,  for  such  he  was,  awful  as  his 
thoughts  were,  crossed  the  Park,  and  stopped 
before  a  large  house  in  the  Mall.  Lights  were 
moving  to  and  fro,  gleaming  from  the  windows. 
The  street-door  was  open,  and  there  seemed 
some  unusual  bustle.  One  carriage  with 
post-horses  was  just  starting  from  the 
door,  and  another  had  that  moment  driven 
up. 

"Is  this  life  or  death?  Has  one  more 
wretch  come  into  the  world  to  sweQ  the 
vast  tide  that  is  ever  hurrying  on  to  annihi- 
lation,  or  is  it  only  one   more  added  to  the 
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heap  of  corruption  and  rottenness  that  forms 
the  earth  ?  whichever  it  is,  I  will  profit  by  it/' 
Thus  muttered  the  Priest,  as  a  dapper  little 
man  jumped  nimbly  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
entered  the  house.  '^  Does  Sir  Walter  Conway 
live  here  ?"  the  priest  inquired  of  a  man-seryant, 
who  was  standing  at  the  door. 

**  Yees,  he  does"  answered  the  footman,  in 
that  supercilious  tone,  which  that  description 
of  animal  knows  so  well  how  to  assume,  letting 
his  gooseberry  eyes  wander  over  the  priest's 
shabby  dress,  ''  what  may  you  please  to 
want  ?" 

"  I  want  your  master,  fellow,"  replied  the 
Frenchman,  with  a  voice  of  peculiar  command, 
and  an  air  that  spoke  authority. 

"  I  don't  think  he  will  see  you,"  said  the 
servant,  lowering  his  tone ;  '^  mistress  has  had 
a  fit,  and  is  very  ill ;  but  111  see :  what  name 
shall  I  say  ?" 

^  Say  that  the  man  he  sought  is  come." 

<<  Walk  mto  the  hall,   and  111  go  and  tell 
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him/'  said  the  lacquey,  as  he  louDged  lazily 
away, 

"I  had  nearly  forgotten  myself,"  muttered 
the  priest.  "  Name — have  I  a  name  ?  Curse 
on  this  poverty,  see  how  the  veriest  cur  of  a 
lacquey  despises  me!  But  I  must  have  a 
name ;  let  it  he,  then,  what  the  fool  Chaumelin 
calls  me — the  Ahhi." 

The  servant  soon  retmned,  and  ushered  the 
Priest  into  the  presence  of  Sir  Walter  Conway. 
The  Baronet  was  sitting  by  a  blazing  fire,  with 
a  table  before  him,  on  which  were  several 
decanters  of  wine  and  a  plate  of  olives — for  he 
was  a  true  bon  vivantf  and  repudiated  the 
delicacies  of  a  dessert  as  injurious  to  his  port 
or  burgimdy.  The  Ahhi  was  e\idently  not 
an  unexpected  guest,  for  a  plate  and  glasses 
were  placed  opposite  to  the  Baronet,  and  a 
cosy  arm-chair  wheeled  up  near  the  fire,  within 
reach  of  them. 

"  Peace  be  unto  this  house,"  said  the  Priest, 
crossing  himself  as  he  entered  the  room. 
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"The  AbW  Latouche,  I  presume?  Will 
you  excuse  my  not  risiug  ?"  said  the  Baronet. 
'*  Take  a  seat.  Sir,  I  beg,  and  help  yourself,  if 
jrour  Order  does  not  forbid  it.  The  wine  is  old, 
and  the  olives  new.'' 

The  Priest  smiled  scornfully,  as  he  seated 
himself  in  the  arm-chair,  and  pouring  out  a 
glass  of  wine,  he  said : 

"  It  is  my  poverty,  and  not  my  Order  that 
forbids  it.  Sir  Walter;  burgundy  and  I  have 
met  but  rarely  lately." 

There  was  something  in  these  few  words, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  spoken, 
which  told  the  Baronet  that  this  was  the  man 
he  wanted — bold,  unscrupulous,  and  poor — one 
who  would  gratify  his  senses  and  passions  if 
his  means  would  allow  him.  He  had  already 
hinted  at  his  poverty,  and  showed  that  he  was 
partial  to  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  this 
in  one  brief  sentence. 

Just  the  man  for  him.  Yet  he  determined  to 
proceed  cautiously  at  first.     But,  flushed  with 
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wine  and  new  to  the  practioe  of  dissimulation, 
the  Baronet  was  no  match  for  the  Abb^,  if 
the  latter  had  been  inclined  to  play  a  part. 

As  they  sat  opposite  to  one  another  before 
the  cheerful  fire,  helping  themselves  at  intervak 
liberally  to  the  sparkling  burgundy,  the  follow- 
ing conversation  passed  between  them;  the 
Baronet  being  the  first  to  speak. 

"  You  must  be  aware.  Monsieur  TAbb^,  that 
I  did  not  send  for  you  on  my  own  account.  I 
think  I  mentioned  in  my  note  to  you  that  there 
is  a  lady  connected  with  me  by  marriage,  who 
follows  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  r 

"You  did,  Sir  Walter;  and  I  was  much 
surprised  at  it.*' 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  Simply  because  I  thought  it  strange  that 
there  should  be  a  Catholic  in  a  family  so  essen- 
tially Protestant.  May  I  ask  the  lady's 
name  ?" 

"  There  is  no  need  now  of  making  a  mystery 
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of  it,**  thought  the  Baronet,  *'  I  may  as  well 
tell  him.  It  is  my  late  brother's  widow ;  she 
is  of  yoiir  nation,  and  there  was  something 
romantic  in  her  history,  I  believe ;  but  as  I  do 
Dot  know  the  £u;ts,  I  cannot  teU  it/' 

'*  If  you  did,  Sir  Walter,  I  should  not  wish 
to  hear  it ;  reminiscences  of  the  past  are  bitter 
things  sometimes.  But  are  you  sure  that  she 
is  of  our  holy  religion?  Has  she  seen  any 
]Hiest  ?  Has  she  had  a  confessor  ?  Such  are 
yet  to  be  found,  for  though  himted  and  perse- 
cuted, we  still  exist." 

"No,  I  think  not,"  answered  the  Baronet, 
venturing  a  terrible  lie ;  "  my  sister-in-law  is 
very  timid,  and  has  been  of  late  years  a  dreadful 
invalid;  but  a  few  days  ago  she  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  a  minister  of  your  creed :  perhaps 
she  is  anxious  to  confess." 

'*  Nay,  that  can  hardly  be  imder  the  circum- 
stances, for  I  heard  that  the  lady  was  already  in 
extremis:    if  so,   I  have  come  too  late;    and 
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indeed,  I  ought  to  have  convincing  proof  that 
she  is  not  a  heretic  before  I  adminster  the  rites 
of  the  Holy  Church.'* 

'*  She  has  not  professed  it  openly,  it  is  true, 
for  the  sake  of  her  son,  who  is  at  Oxford ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  She  has  a 
small  oratory,  and  prays  daily,  kneeling  before  a 
crucifix.     No  Protestant  does  that.*' 

"  Even  granting  that,  it  is  now  too  late  for 
her  to  receive  the  extreme  unction,  that  last 
holy  rite  of  our  Church,  provided  what  yoiu: 
servants  said  is  true ;  they  told  me  their  mis- 
tress was  actually  in  the  death  agony." 

"  The  babbling  fools,"  thought  the  Baronet. 
"  If  this  man  is  sincere  there  is  no  hope  for  me. 
I  must  be  more  open  with  him."  He  filled  a 
bumper  of  burgundy,  and  drank  it  off. 

"  I  will  confess  to  you.  Monsieur  TAbbd,  that 
I  wish  most  particularly  that  this  lady  should 
receive  the  last  rites  of  your  Church  before  she 
dies." 
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"It  is  impossible,  Sir  Walter,  unless  she 
recovers  suffidently  to  be  sensible  of  their  per- 
formance." 

'^I  will  give  you  five  hundred  reasons  to 
make  it  possible,  and  five  hundred  more  if  it 
caa  be  done  before  witnesses.  Her  own  moid 
is  a  Catholic." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  they  looked  at  one 
another  steadily. 

"My  violet  robe  i^  tliore;  and  the  conse- 
crated oil  is  round  my  neck :  and  my  assistant 
Chaumelin  will  be  here  presently,"  said  the  Abb^, 
dowly  and  distinctly. 

"You  consent  then,  my  dear  Abb^,"  ex- 
claimed the  Baronet,  joyfully. 

"  My  zeal  for  our  Holy  Church  is  so  great," 
said  the  priest,  sneeringly,  "  that  if  the  lady  is  not 
dead  already  I  will  administer  the  last  sacra- 
ment. But  you  must  give  me  your  reasons 
before  I  do  it." 

"I  will  write  you  them  in  gold,  Monsieur 
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TAbb^,  or  what  is  worth  as  much.     WHl  you 
accept  this  trifle  ?'' 

"  For  the  use  of  the  poor,  and  the  greater 
glory  of  God,"  said  the  priest,  rising  and  taking 
a  slip  of  paper  which  the  Baronet  handed  to 
him  across  the  table.  It  was  a  note  for  five 
himdred  poimds. 

"  Will  that  remove  your  scruples  ?  if  so  we 
will  speak  more  openly,  if  you  please." 

'^  Your  arguments  are  liberal,  and  your  rea- 
sons convincing.    I  am  now  at  your  service." 

"  Are  you  really  what  you  pretend  to  be — a 
priest  of  the  Catholic  religion  ?" 

"  That  question  comes  rather  late,  Sir  Walter ; 
but  to  my  sorrow  I  am  a  priest,  and  a  poor 
priest,  too,  but  I  was  not  always  so.  Strange 
as  it  may  sound  to  you,  I  have  sat  in  high 
places,  been  caressed  by  haughty  dames,  and 
kissed  the  hand  of  royalty.  I  was  proud  then 
but  my  pride  was  destined  to  be  lowered.  First 
came  humiliation,  then  poverty ;  faugh  !  those 
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yetping  sons  culottes^  how  th^  howled  and 
snarled  till  they  had  hunted  ns  out  of  P^ris." 

**  Cannot  yoa  enjoy  yourself  in  London  as 
wdir 

'^  It  might  be  tolerable,  had  I  the  means  to 
make  it  so ;  but  to  live  in  this  desert  without 
money  is  hard  to  bear." 

**  You  shall  never  want  it,  my  dear  Sir,  if  I 
succeed  through  your  means ;  that  tcifle  is  but 
an  earnest  of  what  I  will  do  when  my  end  is 
accomplished." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  opened  the  door, 
and  announced  one  of  the  King's  physicians. 
He  appeared  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  a  shab- 
bily dressed  man  sitting  familiarly  at  the  same 
^le  with  the  &shionable  Baronet,  but  he  was 
a  man  of  courtly  manners,  and  when  Sir 
Walter  introduced  the  Abb€  as  an  old  friend 
^hom  he  had  not  seen  for  years,  he  returned 
fte  priest's  haughty  bow  graciously,  and  offered 
^  diamond-studded  snuff-box.     The  Baronet 
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pressed  him  to  be  seated,   Lui   1.-  ■■..  "Viih-il,  and 
remained  standing  by  the  table. 

''  Hov,  is  your  patient?"  said  the  Baronet. 

The  physician  shook  his  head,  and  took  a 
pinch  of  snuff  before  he  replied,  "  She  is  very 
ill,  indeed.  It  is  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  I 
fear  that  she  cannot  recover  from  it,  for  her 
constitution  has  been  broken  for  years." 

*'  So  much  the  better,"  thought  the  Baronet. 
"  This  will  be  a  sad  blow  to  her  only  son,  poor 
fellow !  I  sent  for  him  before  you  arrived,  but 
I  fear  he  will  come  too  late." 

"He  will,"  said  the  physician,  solemnly. 
"  There  is  indeed  no  hope ;  Mrs.  Conway  will 
die  to-night." 

"  This  is  sad,  indeed.  Has  she  spoken  ?  has 
she  recovered  her  senses  ?" 

"  She  was  in  a  state  of  coma  when  I  arrived, 

but  before  I  left  there  was  evidence  of  a  partial 

return  of  the  senses,  and  her  lips  moved.      By 

"    '^ntinued   the  physician,  stooping 
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down  and  whispering  in  the  Baronet's  ear,  "  I 
did  not  know  that  Mrs.  Conway  was  a 
CathoEc." 

Sir  Walter  looked  at  him  with  astonishment, 
aod  hardly  suppressed  an  exclamation ;  but  said 
quickly,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  have  known  it  for 
some  time  ?" 

"I  was,  I  confess,  taken  by  surprise,"  re- 
sumed the  physician,  in  a  hiuried  whisper, 
"when  standing  by  her  side,  I  saw  her  making 
signs  for  me  to  stand  back.  I  turned  roimd, 
and  there  was  an  ivory  cross  with  a  Christ 
crucified  on  it.  She  moved  her  head  so  as  to 
get  a  view  of  it,  and  was  evidently  praying  to 
it,  for  her  lips  moved,  and  I  think  she  tried  to 
cross  herself  Excuse  my  rudeness  in  whis- 
pering, but  I  did  not  like  to  say  this  before  a 
stranger." 

The  King's  physician  then  took  out  his 
watch,  looked  at  it,  shook  his  head,  as  if  he 
had  said  too  much,  bowed,  and  saying  he  would 
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be  bade  m  an  bour,  kfl  them  again  tete-dr 
tite. 

Whilst  the  whispering  was  going  on,  the 
priest  had  fallen  into  deep  thought  What 
could  be  the  Baronet's  motive  in  making  his 
sister-in-law  appear  a  Catholic  ?  that  there  was 
some  great  stake  at  issue  could  not  for  a 
moment  be  doubted ;  for  it  was  not  in  nature 
that  a  Protestant  gentleman  should  give  five 
hundred  pounds  for  the  performance  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  ceremony,  without  some  commensurate 
advantage  to  accrue  from  it ;  and  bad  he  even 
been  a  sincere  member  of  the  priesthood^  it  was 
only  gathering  a  stray  sheep  into  their  fold  at 
a  small  sacrifice  of  conscience.  Altogether  it 
seemed  an  easy  way  of  coining  money  without 
much  risk  or  trouble ;  and  as  the  Baronet  had 
been  liberal,  he  determined  to  carry  it  through 
with  the  best  appearance  that  he  could  make 
imder  the  circumstances;  but  to  do  this  it 
would    be    necessary    to    call    in    the    assist- 
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anoe  of  the  lady's-maid,   who  was  a   Catho- 
lic. 

What  Ihe  physician  had  said  starfied  So* 
Walter;  it  was  unhoped-for  and  unexpected. 
Such  evidence  would  weigh  more  than  anything 
the  man  he  had  already  paid  could  do.  It  was 
an  annoying  thought,  but  he  had  gone  too  far 
to  retreat.  There  was  every  prospect  of  success, 
if  his  sister-in-law  did  not  recover  sufficiently 
to  speak.  Her  son  might  arrive  by  noon  on 
the  next  day.  If,  however,  what  the  physician 
said  was  correct — and  why  not? — ^he  would  come 
too  late ;  but,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
he  resolved  to  play  the  great  game — the  priest 
should  administer  the  rites  before  witnesses. 
Thus  they  both  came  to  the  same  conclusion, 
and  nearly  at  the  same  moment. 

It  was  soon  settled  ;  and  the  priest,  unrolling 
his  bundle,  clothed  himself  in  his  violet-coloured 
robe.  The  maid,  who  was  in  attendance  on  her 
dying  mistress,  was  sent  for  harriedly,  and  the 
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Abb^  conversed  with  her  apart  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  maid,  being  a  Catholic,  was 
easily  convinced  that  what  was  to  be  done  was 
for  the  good  of  her  mistress's  soul,  particularly 
as  it  never  occiured  to  her  that  there  could  be 
any  sinister  object  in  the  performance  of  a  holy 
sacrament.  The  priest,  therefore,  having  re- 
quested that  he  might  be  informed  when  his 
assistant  arrived,  ascended  with  her  to  the  . 
chamber  of  the  dying  lady. 

Hardened  must  that  man  be,  who  can  enter 
the  chamber  of  the  dying,  without  feeling  some 
emotion,  some  softening  of  the  heart,  some 
awakening  of  the  small,  still  voice  of  con- 
science ! 

Go,  watch  the  breath  fleeting  from  the  living 
body,  gasp  by  gasp — the  candle  of  life  flickering 
dimly  in  its  socket,  fainter  and  fainter — the 
wandering  eye  fixing  at  last  on  vacancy,  the 
calm  gliding  into  death ! 

Go,  watch  the  maniac  ravings,  the  fierce 
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stragglings,  the  clenched  hands,  the  heaving 
breast,  the  starting  eyeballs,  the  fierce  passion  of 
death,  and  think  that  they  are  the  same. 

"  Death  but  shuts  the  life  of  man. 
To  open  with  a  wider  span. 
The  gates  of  immortality.*' 

It  is  said  that  the  death  of  the  righteous  is 
peaceful,  and  that  of  the  wicked  like  a  stormy 
sea,  but  experience  teacher  otherwise — they  are 
both  alike. 

"  I  will  exhort  your  mistress  to  confess,  be- 
fore she  receives  the  last  sacrament,"  said  the 
priest  to  the  agitated  maid,  as  they  entered  the 
chamber ;  "  leave  us  alone,  but  remain  within 
can." 

A  single  wax  candle,  burning  dimly,  stood 
on  a  small  marble  table,  shedding  a  faint  light 
on  the  furniture  of  the  room ;  but  the  priest's 
eyes  did  not  wander. 

He  approached  the  bed,  and  drew  back  the 
heavy  curtains  gently,  with  a  tremulous  hand, 
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and  gazed  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  palBd 
countenance  of  the  dying  woman. 

Her  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  upturned 
towards  heaven,  but  there  had  spread  akeady 
over  them  a  glassy  fihn,  and  they  moved  not. 

Her  lips  were  dosed,  and  round  them 
flickered  a  faint,  sweet  smile,  that  spoki 


**  Of  peace  and  rest,  and  innocence  serene/' 

She  did  not  gasp  or  moan,  but  lay  there  like 

an  alabaster  figure,  still  and  motionless,  and  as 

spotless  and  pure.     Nothing  indicated  that  the 

breath  of  life  was  still  in  that  feur,  emadated 

frame,  but  a  scarcely  perceptible  movement  of 

the   nostril,   so   slight,   that  the  priest  at  first 

thought  that  he  had  come  too  late,  and  that 

she  was  already  dead. 

But,   as   he  looked   at  that  pale,   seraphic 

countenance,    across    which    Death    was    fisust 

spreading  his  veil  of  apathy,  over  his  own  there 

came  a  fierce  and  sudden  change,  and  he  stood 
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there  like  one  struck  by  an  electric  shock. 
Then  be  stooped  down  and  gazed  at  ber,  as  if 
be  would  read  every  feature,  and  raised  with 
ihaking  band  a  tress  of  the  long  hair  which  lay 
loosely  and  carelessly  on  the  pillow,  as  if  scarcely 
belonging  to  the  form  that  had  once  been  so 
proud  of  it. 

The  hair  had  been  formerly  of  a  bright 
golden  coknn-,  but  now  appeared  dull,  and 
streaked  with  grey. 

Still,  the  priest  seemed  to  recognise  it,  and 
for  a  moment  his  features  relaxed,  his  eye 
dilated,  and  the  fierce,  stem  look  gave  way  to 
one  of  unutterable  love.  His  lips  parted,  and 
he  murmured  one  word :  "  Eugenie  !" 

It  was  like  the  lull  in  the  middle  of  the 

hurricane. 
Darker  and  darker  grew  the  expression  of  his 

£ice,  denoting  the  storm  within  his  breast.    Pent 

up  for  years,  it  seemed  now  about  to  burst  forth 

in  all  its  fury,  to  sweep  away  everything  in  its 
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headlong  course.  Yet  he  restrained  it  with  an 
iron  will.  He  could  not  vent  it  upon  the 
speechless,  inanimate  form  of  her  who  lay  upon 
that  bed.  No;  he  must  reserve  it  for  some 
living  object.  Woe  unto  him  upon  whom  that 
long-smothered  hiuricane  of  vengeance  should 
faU! 

So  occupied  was  the  priest  with  this  dark  and 
ominous  thought,  that  he  scarcely  heard  a  knock 
at  the  door. 

The  dying  woman's  maid  entered,  and  told 
him  that  the  physician  had  returned. 

"  Say  unto  him,  my  daughter,  that  the 
minister  of  the  Holy  Church  is  with  her,  about 
to  administer  the  last  sacrament,  that  she  may 
not  appear  before  her  God  unanncaled.  She  is 
confessing  her  sins,  and  will  soon  be  ready  to 
depart  in  pe^ce.*' 

The  woman  hesitated,  but  the  priest  quickly 
shut  the  door,  and  turned  again  into  the  room. 

As  he  did  so,  he,  for  the  first  time,  perceived 
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a  singular  piece  of  furniture  that  stood  on  the 

small   marble   table  where  the  wax-light  was 

burning. 
It  was  a  figure  of  our   Saviour,  crucified. 

The  cross  was  of  ivory,  curiously  inlaid  with 
ebony  and  gold ;  the  figure  of  solid  silver,  beau- 
tifully chased,  and  nailed  to  the  cross  with 
golden  nails,  headed  by  diamonds.  The  form 
was  so  life-like,  and  the  chasing  so  ;:■  ^i .  !.  C-t 
none  but  a  perfect  master-harul  c,?i::.i  l.vc 
wrought  it.  It  was,  indeed,  the  work  of  an 
artist,  for  on  the  back  was  written,  in  silver 
nails  : 


"bbnvbnuto  cbllini  to  the  cabdikal  fietra." 


The  cross  stood  on  a  small  rosewood  stand, 
on  a  panel  of  which  were  two  small,  though 
exquisitely-finished  paintings,  separated  by  scroll- 
work. The  one  on  the  left  hand  represented  a 
man  on  horseback,  with  a  visor  over  his  face, 
snatching  a  child  from  a  struggling  female,  with 
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a  young  and  handsome  cavalier  lying  bleeding 
at  her  feet.  In  the  distance  was  a  wood,  with 
some  figures  on  horseback  emerging  from  it 
The  other  was  more  simple,  containing  only  a 
beautiful  girl,  with  long,  golden  hair,  kneeling  in 
a  supplicating  posture  at  the  feet  of  a  dark- 
browed  Cardinal,  in  his  scarlet  robes.  There  was 
a  scroll  at  the  foot  of  each  compartment.  On 
the  left  : 


WOK  TO   THB   OFFBB880BS. 


On  the  right : 


"  COMFORT   YB   THB   M0UBNBR8.'' 

The  feet  were  of  richly-chased  scroll-work,  with 
a  tree  growing  out  of  a  rock,  embossed  on  the 
silver,  and  between  them  and  the  pictures  there 
was  a  small  drawer,  the  key-hole  of  which  was  a 
pierced  pearl. 

It  was  as  pretty  a  little  shrine  as  ever  a  fair 
devotee  bowed  the  knee  to. 

The  priest  looked  at  it  with  mingled  admira- 
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turn  and  curiosity^  but,  when  his  first  surprise 
vas  over,  and  he  examined  it  more  minutely, 
the  same  dark  flash  which  the  features  of  the 
dying  woman  had  called  up,  again  passed  orer 
his  countenance. 

The  left-hand  panel  excited  a  sinister  smile, 
but  his  brow  contracted  with  fierce  passion 
when  his  black,  glitterii^  eyes  became  fixed  on 
the  other. 

'*It  was  you,  then,  my  Lord  Canfinal" 
muttered  the  priest,  in  a  deep,  smothered,  husky 
voice, — "  it  was  you,  then,  who  stood  betwixt 
me  and  my  love — my  love  and  my  vengeance ! 
You — the  Cardinal ! — one  of  the  shining  lights 
of  our  Holy  Church,  who  sheltered  and  pro- 
tected the  fiigitive  heretic !  Anathema !  — 
Maranatha !  Be  thou  accursed !  But  thou  art 
dead,  and  my  curses  are  unavailing  V*  added  he, 
with  concentrated  bitterness. 

CHi,  it  was  a  terrible  sight !  The  priest — the 
holy  man — the  messenger  of  peace — gnashing 
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his  teeth,  and  cursing  the  dead  from  the  foul 
depths  of  his  heart,  before  the  figure  to  which 
liis  kneo  ought  to  have  bowed  in  humble 
adoration  !  and  this,  too,  in  the  chamber  of  the 
dying  !  It  was  terrible  to  hear,  instead  of  the 
heart-felt  prayer,  that  fearful  anathema  from  the 
Kps  of  him  who  should  have  brought  tidings  of 
consolation  to  the  departing  soul ! 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  priest  perceived  a 
small  golden  key,  hanging  by  a  thread  of  twisted 
hair  fi-om  an  arm  of  the  cross.  Was  it  curi- 
osity alone,  or  did  he  expect  to  find  in  the 
drawer  some  precious  relic,  that  he  opened  it  ? 

The  slight  grating  of  the  lock  in  the  silence 
of  the  chamber  startled  him,  and  he  paused  and 
turned  his  head  round,  as  if  the  thought  of 
sacrilege  had  passed  before  him.  Then  he  went 
and  bolted  the  door,  returned  with  stealthy  pace, 
drew  back  the  curtains  of  the  bed  again,  and 
listened  intently,  to  hear  if  the  dying  lady  still 
breathed.     As  he  stooped  over   her,  her   lips 
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parted,  and  she  murmured  in  a  whisper,  sweet 

and  plaintive  as  the  sighing  of  the  wind  amidst 

the  aspen  leaves : 
"  My  son !  my  son !" 
The  voice,  low  as  it  was,  seemed  to  him  to 

echo  through  the  room.  The  words  rang  in  his 
cars  painfully ;  they  went  back — ^far,  far  back — 
from  the  present  time,  into  the  dreamy  past ; 
they  recalled  to  his  memory  something  that 
made  his  eyes  flash  fire,  his  limbs  tremble,  and 
his  breath  come  shorter  and  quicker.  He  wished 
to  hear  more,  in  spite  of  his  agitation,  but  the 
invalid's  eyes  remained  fixed,  and  her  lips  closed 
again.  He  turned  away,  and  went  back  to  the 
cmcifix,  and  took  from  the  drawer  a  small  flat 
purse,  such  as  the  Moors  make,  of  crimson 
velvet,  embroidered  with  gold.  There  was  a 
folded  paper  enclosed  in  it.  Was  it  some  charm 
against  the  evil  eye,  or  something  more  holy, 
thus  carefully  preserved  ? 
The  priest  opened  the  paper,  and  read  its 

VOL.    I.  p 
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contents.  The  effect  on  him  was  strange :  at 
first  he  appeared  perfectly  paralyzed;  then  a 
mocking  smile  passed  over  his  countenance,  as 
he  said,  "  Chaumelin  would  call  this  a  special 
act  of  Providence,  and  thank  God  for  it ;  but 
I  am  not  such  a  hypocrite — I  call  it  chance, 
and  thank  myself ;  but  whichever  it  be,  chance 
or  Providence,  my  object  is  attained.  The 
book  is  open  before  me,  and  I  can  read  it." 
As  he  said  this,  the  priest  returned  the  purse  to 
the  drawer,  shut  and  locked  it,  and  hung  the 
small  key  again  on  the  arm  of  the  cross ;  but 
placed  the  paper  carefully  about  his  own  person, 
and  went  back  again  to  the  bedside. 

Even  in  those  few  brief  moments  a  visible 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  countenance  of  the 
invalid.  Death  was  creeping  on  slowly,  but 
surely,  foreshadowing  with  immistakable  signs 
his  fearful  advent.  The  priest  perceived  that 
her  end  was  near :  he  went  hastily  to  the  toilette- 
table,  took  up  a  pair  of  scissors,  and,  returning 
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to  the  bed,   cat  off  a  tress  of  that  beautiful 

goldoi  hair,  and  placed  it  in  his  bosom.      Was 

there  love  or  hate  in  this  simple  act  ?     When 

he  had  done  this,  he  rang  the  bell  sharply,  and 

desired  the  maid  who  answered  it  to  let  the 

physician  know  that  a  sudden  change  had  taken 

place,  and  that  her  mistress  was  evidently  dying; 

and  he  requested  her  to  send  up  his  assistant 

directly,  if  he  had  arrived,  lest  it  should  be  too 

late  to  administer  the  extreme  unction. 

This  done,  the  priest,  having  deposited  the 
phial  of  consecrated  oil  on  the  little  marble 
table,  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  humble 
prayer,  before  the  crucifix.  The  physician 
entered,  followed  by  the  maid  and  a  sickly- 
looking,  middle-aged  man,  dressed  in  a  black 
soutane,  and  carrying  a  cross,  a  small  vase  of 
holy  water,  and  a  sprinkling-brush.  He  wore 
a  tonsure,  and  his  look  was  downcast  and  de« 
pressed.  As  they  came  into  the  room,  the 
priest   rose  and  bowed  lowly  to  the  physician, 

f2 
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who  returned  it  slightly ;  not  recognising,  in  his 
surplice  and  violet  robes,  the  shabbily-dressed 
man  whom  he  had  seen  sitting  by  the  Baronet's 
fire. 

"  I  fear  the  lady  is  in  the  death  agony," 
said  the  priest,  addressing  the  physician  in 
French,  as  he  approached  the  bed  and  looked  at 
her  now  agonized  countenance.  Her  jaw  had 
fallen,  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  her 
small  white  hands  were  clutching  nervously  at 
the  bed-clothes. 

The  physician  turned  away  sorrowfiiUy,  and 
said :  "  You  are  a  minister  of  the  Catholic  reU- 
gion,  I  presume,  Sir,  by  your  dress :  if  so,  per- 
form your  offices  quickly,  for  in  a  few  minutes 
she  will  have  ceased  to  breathe." 

Chaumelin  lighted  a  consecrated  taper  at  the 
wax-light.  The  Abbd,  with  the  holy  water 
brush,  sprinkled  the  pillow  and  face  of  the 
invalid,  repeating  the  prayer  commencing  "  Pro- 
ficiscere    anima    Christiana ; "    then    he    took 
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the  silver  crudfix,  and  held  it  to  her  lips  to 
kiss. 

He  bowed  his  head  down  over  her :  in  doing 
this,  with  a  convnkive  effort,  the  dying  lady 
started  up  in  her  bed,  and,  with  a  low  but 
agonizing  shriek,  that  pierced  the  ears  of  all, 
she  cried :  "  My  son !  my  son  I"  Then  her 
head  sank  slowly  back  upon  the  pillow,  and  her 
sad  soul  separated  from  her  wasted  body. 

In  that  last  moment  upon  earth,  she  had  re- 
cognised the  countenance  of  the  priest,  which,  in 
truth,  bore  a  strange  resemblance  to  the  face  of 
the  man  in  the  left-hand  panel,  who  was  carrying 
off  the  child. 

"  Requiescat  in  pace^'  said  the  Abb^,  agi- 
tated violently,  in  spite  of  himself:  he,  how- 
ever, whispered  something  to  Chaumelin,  and 
hurried  hastily  from  the  room. 

The  maid  closed  the  ghastly  eyes  of  the 
corpse,  shedding  many  tears,  and  lamenting 
bitterly   the  loss   of  her  dear  mistress.      The. 
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fhymasjit  accustomed  to  scenes  of  death  and 
miseiy,  remained  a  minute  or  two  as  if  watch- 
ing whether  life  was  really  extinct ;  then,  dash- 
ing away  a  tear,  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
left  the  room.  The  assistant,  Chaumelin,  placed 
a  small  cross  on  her  breast,  between  her  hands, 
the  yase  of  holy  water  and  the  sprinkling-brush 
at  her  feet,  and  knelt  down  by  the  bed- 
side. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


There  is  no  doubt  something  fascinating  in 
crime,  particularly  when  an  ascendancy  over 
another  being  may  be  gained  by  its  commission, 
in  conjunction  with  the  temporary  gratification 
of  the  passions  which  ensues ;  but  when  to  this 
is  added  satisfaction  for  injuries  real  or  ima- 
gined, when  the  cup  of  vengeance  is  placed 
ready  to  the  hand  of  him  who  thirsts  for  it,  can 
he,  who  has  already  tasted  its  contents,  refrain 
from  draining  it  to  the  bottom  ? 

As   the  priest    descended    the    stairs,  such 
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reflections  as  the  following  occurred  to  his 
mind :  "  When  I  entered  this  house  I  was  poor 
and  needy,  I  am  now  rich  and  can  gratify  my 
passions.  A  few  hours  ago  I  was  held  in  no 
estimation  by  a  miserable  lacquey,  I  have  now 
power  over  the  master;  I,  the  persecuted,  can 
persecute,  for  have  I  not  the  means  of  ven- 
geance ;  and  shall  I,  the  despised,  the  rejected 
one,  not  use  them  ?  She  called  upon  her  son — 
which  ?  WTiat  matters  it,  do  I  not  hate  them, 
loathe  them  both  ?  are  they  not  the  offspring  of 
her  who  treated  me  with  scorn  and  contumely, 
changing  my  deep  love  into  burning,  everlasting 
hate,  and  scathing  this  heart  with  unquenchable 
fire  ?  Nothing  now  impedes  me,  I  am  free — ^free 
to  pursue  my  course.  Eugenic,  didst  thou 
think  when  I  snatched  thy  first-born  from  thy 
panting  bosom  that  my  vengeance  was  satis- 
fied ?"  and  he  laughed  a  bitter,  scornful  laugh. 
"  No ;  it  lives,  it  lives.  Though  thou  art  gone, 
thine  image  surnves  in  thy  son.  I  will  blast 
his  hopes,  I  will  thwart  him  in  all  he  under- 
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takes.  He  shall  be  a  bastard,  and  thy  memory 
shall  be  dishonoured  for  ever.  And  what  has 
given  me  this  power  ?  Chance.  Through  this 
little  scrap  of  paper,  casually  obtained,  I  will 
work  my  way  into  a  new  life.  I  will  be  no 
longer  the  poor  persecuted  priest,  but  once  more 
the  fashionable,  the  sought-after,  Marquis  de 
Charolles.  Shall  I  give  this  paper  up  to  the 
besotted  man  who  has  employed  me  in  this 
business  ?  I  scarcely  know  its  value  yet,  though 
I  can  guess  it.  I  must  worm  the  whole  secret 
from  him,  and  then  vengeance  and  pleasure." 

As  he  muttered  the  last  words  to  himself 
over  and  over  again,  the  priest  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  room  where  he  had  left  Sir  Walter 
sitting  by  the  fire,  and  was  desired  to  come  in. 
He  found  the  Baronet  exactly  in  the  same  posi- 
tion that  he  had  left  him  in,  nor  indeed  had  he 
stirred  during  the  priest's  absence,  but  had 
remained  gazing  at  the  fire  in  a  dull,  abstracted 
mood,  stupified  and  fixed  by  the  consciousness 
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of  crime,  and  scarcely  daring  to  think ;  but  the 
return  of  the  priest  aroused  him  at  once. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  TAbb^,"  said  the  Baronet, 
impatiently ;  "  have  you  done  what  we  agreed 
upon  ?" 

"  No,  Sir  Walter,"  replied  the  priest,  deli- 
berately, "  I  have  not — ^it  was,  as  I  feared,  too 
late — the  lady  is  dead." 

"  Dead  I"  almost  screamed  the  Baronet,  fell- 
ing back  in  his  chair ;  ^'  then  I  am  a  ruined 
man — ruined  in  purse,  ruined  in  reputation." 

"  Not  quite,  Sir  Walter,"  said  the  priest^ 
afler  a  short  pause.  "  Do  you  bear  much  re- 
gard for  the  young  man  you  sent  for — your 
nephew,  I  believe  ?" 

'*  Do  you  think  that  a  man  who  stands  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  kisses  the  hand  of  the 
one  who  would  and  will  push  him  over  ?" 

"  No ;  but  he  would  be  grateful  to  him  who 
would  stretch  his  hand  out  to  snatch  him 
from  it." 
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The  drowning  man  catches  at  straws.  There 
vas  something  in  the  priest's  words  and  manner 
that  gave  the  Baronet  a  Tague  hope  that  all  was 
Qot  yet  lost,  and  he  looked  inquiringly  at  the 
Abb^. 

"  Now,  Sir  Walter,  what  would  you  think  if 
I  said  that  I  could  prove  this  young  man  illegi- 
timate— a  bastard,  in  feet  ?"  then  he  corrected 
himself,  *'  I  do  nat  mean  to  say  that  I  can  do 
80  at  the  present,  but  I  have  obtained  a  due 
which  may  lead  to  that  result." 

"  I  would  call  you.  my  guardian  angel/'  cried 
die  Baronet,  eagerly. 

Strangely  perverted  term,  as  if  an  angel 
could  be  the  despoiler  of  the  orphan,  the  tra- 
duoer  of  the  innocent!  But  would  not  the 
murderer  call  the  man  by  the  same  title  who 
sheltered  and  concealed  him  and  his  crime  from 
the  world,  and  gave  him  the  means  of  exist- 


ence? 


''  I  am  to  understand,  then,"  continued  the 
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priest,  "  that  you  have  but  little  affection  for 
your  brother's  son  and  his  widow's  memory  ?'* 

"  Just  such  love  as  Macbeth  bore  to  Duncan. 
I  do  not  know,  Monsieur  TAbb^,  whether  you 
read  our  Shakspere,  but  if  you  remember  these 
lines,  you  can  apply  them ; 

*  That  thou  would' st  highly  that  would'st  thou  holily. 
Would' st  not  play  false,  and  yet  would' st  wrongly  win.* 

You  have  no  doubt  perceived  that  there  is 
something  to  be  won ;  and  I  will  now  tell  you 
what  it  is,  that  you  may  thoroughly  understand 
this  business." 

The  Baronet  then  narrated  the  sudden  death 
of  Sir  William  Deverell,  his  strange  will,  the 
enormous  wealth  that  would  pass  into  other 
hands  than  his,  although  he  was  heir-at-law,  by 
the  wording  of  it,  unless  the  deceased  lady 
could  be  proved  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  The 
embarrassment  of  his  affairs  in  consequence  of 
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reljiog  on  obtaining  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
DevereD  estates ;  in  fact,  that  he  was  a  ruined 
nan  if  they  should  fall  to  his  nephew  and  not 
to  him. 

The  Abbe  listened  attentively,  and  when  Sir 
Walter  had  finished,  said : 

"  May  I  ask  what  it  was  that  the  physician 
£0  mysteriously  communicated  to  you  ?" 

The  Baronet  repeated  what  the  physician  had 
whispered  to  him. 

^  Do  you  not  thiok  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  prove  that  Mrs.  Conway  was  a  CathoUc  ?" 
inquired  the  priest,  hesitatingly. 

"  No,"  rephed  the  Baronet,  impatiently ; 
"the  evidence  is  only  presumptive.  Both 
judge  and  jury,  being  Protestants,  would  look 
upon  it  with  suspicion;  nothing  having  been 
apparently  done  by  her  own  act  or  free-will." 

"  That  is  unfortunate.     What  sort  of  young 
man  is  her  son  ?" 

"  He  is  clever,  proud,  and  high-spirited ;  but 
he  has  not  what  is  commonly  called   a  well- 
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regulated  mind,  for  he  has  been  left  too  much 
to  himself." 

'<  Does  he,  then,  not  love  his  mother 
much  ?  " 

'^  He  has  been  away  at  school  and  college 
a  great  deal,  and  has  spent  most  of  his  vaca- 
tions with  us,  in  Devonshire;  and  although 
his  mother  was  generally  there,  she  was  al- 
ways an  invalid,  and  kept  to  her  room;  so 
that  he  has  not  seen  so  much  of  her  as  sons 
usually  do ;  still  he  always  loved  her,  and  is 
proud  of  her  high  birth  and  noble  family." 

The  thought  of  Arthur's  attachment  to^his 
own  daughter  occurred  to  him  at  that  moment, 
but  that  he  reserved  to  himself  for  the  present. 

"  Cause  it  to  be  whispered  abroad,"  said  the 
priest,  in  a  hoarse,  unnatural  voice,  for  the 
struggle  had  commenced,  "  that  Mr.  and  Mrs* 
Conway  were  never  married;  that  is,  not  le- 
gally married;  for  rumour,  with  her  pointed 
tongue,  will  soon  bring  it  to  the  first 
.point." 
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"What  good  win  that   do,  if  we   cannot 
prove  it  ?" 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  Sir  Walter ;  I  will  un- 
dertake to  prove  it,  if  necessary.     He  will  hear 
this,  he  will  inquire  into  it,  he  shall  find  that 
there  is  strong  evidence  to  that  effect,  which,  if 
produced,  might  blast  his  mother's  fair  fame. 
Then,  if  I  can  read  human  nature,  and  this 
young  man  is  such  as  you  describe  him  to  be, 
he  will  not  go  to  law  at  all.     The  memory  of  his 
mother  must  be  sacred,  and  he  will  not  like  to 
mn  the   chance  of  its  being   defamed,  openly 
defamed  in  a  court  of  law,  which  it  must  neces- 
sarily be,  if  a  trial  takes  place;  but  it  must 
come  upon  him  by  degrees.     If  you  are  rash, 
and  threaten  him  with  proceedings  at  once,  he 
will  kick  against  it  like  a  young  colt,  harnessed 
and  put  into  the  shafts  without  any  previous 
preparation.'* 

"  I  cannot  see  my  way  through  all  this ;  it  is 
too  complicated  for  me,"  said  the  Baronet,  im- 
patiently. 
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"  The  light  will  dawn  upon  you,  Sir  Walter, 
from  a  quarter  where  you  least  expect  it,"  re- 
plied the  priest ;  "  but  I  must  take  the  liberty 
of  asking  you  some  more  questions.  Do  you 
know  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conway  were  mar- 
ried r 

"  I  have  always  imderstood  that  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  at  the  British  Embassy, 
at  Naples,  after  they  had  fled  from  Rome.'' 

"  It  would  be  as  well  to  ascertain  that  fact, 
for  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  they  were  not 
so  married.  Does  her  son  think  you  know 
more  about  it  ?" 

"  I  believe  not.  A  son  does  not  usually 
inquire  into  his  mother's  marriage  certificate. 
But,  Monsieur,  what  do  these  questions  tend 
to?" 

"  Pardon  me,  Sir  Walter ;  if  I  am  to  proceed 
any  further  in  this  affair,  you  must  look  upon 
me  as  your  legal  adviser.  Depend  upon  it,  I 
have  my  reasons  for  asking  them." 

The  Baronet  motioned  to  him  to  go  on,  for 
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be  did  not  see  how  he  could  gain  his  point 
without  the  priest's  help ;  and  there  was  evidently 
something  known  to  him  beyond  what  he  had 
yet  said. 

"  You  are  certain  they  were  not  married  in 
England?" 

"Yes." 

"What  became  of  them  after  they  left 
Naples  r 

"  They  passed  some  months,  I  believe,  in 
Switzerland,  and  embarked  at  Hamburgh  for 
England.  Mrs.  Conway  was  then  enceinte. 
They  suffered  shipwreck  on  the  Norfolk  coast, 
and  there  this  young  man  was  bom.  But  her 
health  never  recovered  the  shock,  and  she  had 
DO  more  children." 

The  priest  mused  for  a  short  time,  and  said 
to  himself,  "  If  they  were  married  at  Ham- 
burgh, they  must  have  wanted  to  quiet  some 
Scruples  of  conscience.  They  were  either  not 
married  at  Naples  at  all,  or  were  married  under 
false  names." 

VOL.    I.  G 
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CHAPTER  V. 


In  the  spring  of  the  year  1795,  not  long 
after  that  ferocious  but  extraordinary  character 
Victor  Hugues  had  carried  ultra-republican 
notions  and  cruelties  into  the  Caribbean  islands, 
there  lay  at  anchor,  off  the  beautiful  island  of 
Dominica,  a  huge  lumbering  vessel.  Although 
separated  from  her  convoy,  she  had  managed  to 
elude  the  swarms  of  privateers  as  well  as  of 
men-of-war  which  the  French  commissioner 
with  wonderful  activity  had  congregated  in 
those  seas  to  attack  the  possessions  and  haraat 
the  commerce  of  the  "  tyrant  George." 
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Guadaloupe,  retaken  from  the  EngKsb,  was 
BOW  the  head-quarters  of  this  worthy  delegate 
^  the  Conv^itioD,  and  from  thence  he 
published  the  following  edict,  which  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  tone  assumed  by  these  ultraF' 
^Taanical  republicans. 


PROCLAMATION  OF  VICTOR  HUGUES. 

LIBSBTT LAW BQUA  LITY. 

"Victor  Hugues,  delegated  Commissary  of 
the  National  Convention  to  the  Windward 
Islands.  Whereas,  the  crimes  committed  by 
the  British  officers  as  well  in  the  capture  as  in 
the  defence  of  the  conquered  islands,  exhibited  a 
character  of  so  consummate  and  odious  a 
yiDainy,  as  not  to  be  paralleled  in  history; 
and  whereas,  the  rights  of  humanity,  of  war, 
and  of  nations,  have  been  violated  by  Charles 
Grey,  General ;  John  Jcrvis,  Admiral ;  Thomas 
Dundas,  Major-General  and  Governor  of  Gua- 
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daloupe ;  Charles  Gordon,  a  general  officer ;  and 
other  subaltern  officers  who  imitated  them; 
and  whereas,  also  the  robberies,  murders,  assas-* 
sinations,  and  other  crimes  conunitted  by  them, 
ought  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  it  is 
resolved,  that  the  body  of  Thomas  Dundas 
interred  in  Guadaloupe,  3rd  of  June  (slave 
style),  shall  be  taken  up,  and  given  a  prey  to  the 
birds  of  the  air ;  that  upon  the  same  spot  there 
shall  be  erected,  at  the  expense  of  the  republic, 
a  monument,  bearing  on  one  side  this  decree ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  following  inscription : 
*  This  ground,  restored  to  liberty  by  the  bravery 
of  republicans,  was  polluted  by  the  body  of 
Thomas  Dundas,  Major-General,  and  Governor 
of  Guadaloupe  for  the  *  *  *  *  George  III.  In 
recollecting  his  crimes,  the  public  indignation 
caused  him  to  be  taken  up,  and  has  ordered 
this  monument  to  be  erected  to  hand  them 
down  to  posterity/ 

"  Given    at    the    Port    of   Liberty,    (20th 
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Frimaire)   in   the    third  year   of  the    French 
Republic,  one  and  indivisible, 

"Victor  Hugues. 

"  Vid-Secretary." 


There  was  a  peculiar  look  about  this  ship  as 
she  lay  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  then 
busy  little  town  of  Roseau,  or  Charlotte  Town, 
heaving  lazily  to  the  long  unbroken  swell. 
She  was  high  out  of  the  water,  wall-sided,  with 
huge  bluflf  bows,  and  square  stem;  her  yards 
were  badly  squared ;  her  dirty  sails,  half  furled, 
hung  in  loose  and  ungraceful  disorder;  the 
ropes  were  badly  coiled  or  towing  overboard. 
She  could  not  be  a  merchant  vessel  for  she  bore 
a  pendant,  and  her  slovenly  appearance  pre- 
cluded the  idea  of  her  being  a  man-of-war.  A 
white  number  painted  on  her  bow  told  the 
initiated  that  she  was  what  sailors  commonly 
call  a  lobster-box,  and  what  soldiers  ciu^e  as  a 
hdl  upon  the  waters,  a  transport.     A  few  light 
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canoes,  manned  by  grinning  n^oes,  were 
ing  from  her  to  the  shore,  laden  neariy  to  the 
water's  edge  with  red-imiformed  soldiers,  some 
of  whom  were  already  ranged  on  the  white 
beach,  while  others  were  scrambling  up  amongst 
the  rocks  and  shingle  as  the  receding  wave  left 
the  canoe  stranded  for  a  moment 

At  the  gangway  nearest  the  island,  sedulously 
watching  the  men  as  they  stepped  into  these 
frail  conveyances,  stood  a  young  officer  in  the 
uniform  of  the  line  of  that  time.  He  seemed 
young,  very  young  for  his  station,  for  he  wore 
the  two  epaulets  denoting  that  he  already  bore 
a  Captain's  commission.  His  features  wert 
small  and  regular,  his  complexion  delicately  fair; 
a  profusion  of  light-brown  hair  curled  over  his 
well-formed  head ;  his  eyes  were  of  soft,  sweet 
blue,  shaded  by  dark  eyelashes;  altogether  his 
face  might  have  been  deemed  feminine,  but  for 
the  strong  determination  expressed  in  his  small 
but  beautifully-chiselled  mouth.  He  was  rather 
over  the  middle  height ;  and  his  frame  so  beau^ 
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tifiilty  p'oportioned,  tnd  so  weQ  put  togeth^ 
tbat,  although  at  first  sight  he  might  have 
^)peared    small    and   delicate^   yet   when   you 
began  to  notice  the  wonderful  synunetry  of  each 
limb,  and  the  unanimity  (if  we  may  so  express 
k)  of  the  whole,  it  was  no  longer  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  this  apparently  ^&^t  young  man 
oould  perform  extraordinary  feats  of  strength 
aod  activity.     There  was  something  very  re- 
markable in  his  countenance,  for  although  his 
complexion  was   youthfully  fair,   and   his    eye 
bright  and  joyous,  a  slight  shade  of  melancholy 
at  times  pervaded  the  whole ;  even  when  occu- 
pied as  he  then  was  in  landing  his  men  with 
safety,    it   passed   over   his    features    like    the 
shadow  of  a  doud  over  the  sunny  landscape. 

The  last  canoe  had  put  off  from  the  ship, 
the  soldi^^  had  all  reached  the  shore  without 
an  upset,  and  the  sharks  were  defrauded  of  all 
chance  of  a  feast  for  that  day  at  least;  and, 
although  an  occasional  ducking  as  the  soldiers 
tumbled  out  of  the  ricketty  canoes  on  to  the 
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slippery  rocks  had  served  to  make  the  grinning 
negroes  show  their  huge  white  teeth,  and  chuckle 
at  the  buckra  men  getting  wet,  no  casualty  of 
any  consequence  had  occurred :  the  young  officer 
turned  away  from  the  gangway  with  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh.  In  the  blue  translucid  water  he 
had  seen  a  gaunt  monster  hovering  about  near 
the  ship,  in  evident  expectation  of  a  banquet. 
Not  many  hundred  yards  from  the  vessel  the 
half-putrid  carcass  of  a  bullock  was  perceptibly 
torn,  worried  and  dragged  about  by  a  host  of 
smaller  sharks ;  but  this  one,  as  if  he  despised 
so  mean  a  feast,  seemed  to  watch  each  canoe  as 
it  put  off  from  the  vessel  until  it  reached  the 
shore,  and  all  this  time  he  was  distinctly  visible 
to  the  anxious  eyes  of  our  hero,  but  when  the 
last  canoe  ran  high  upon  the  shingly  beach  in 
safety,  the  monster  suddenly  disappeared  be- 
neath the  vessel,  and  could  be  no  more  seen. 

As  Arthur  Conway  turned  towards  the 
quarter-deck,  he  felt  his  mind  relieved  of  a 
great  burden;    yet  he   shuddered   as  the  dim 
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outline  of  the  horrible  shark  still  swam  bluely 
and  mistily  before  his  eyes,  and  he  still  felt  sick 
and  dizzy.  Before  he  had  quite  recovered  his 
self-possession,  he  heard  a  voice,  musical,  low, 
and  sweet,  but  in  a  mixtiu^  of  broken  French 
and  English,  imploring  to  know  why  he  was  to 
be  flogged. 

"  m  teach  you,  you  infernal  black  nigger  1" 
said  the  rough  voice  of  the  master  of  the 
transport,  whose  name  was  Jack  Diver,  but  who 
generally  went  by  the  soubriquet  of  "  Gentleman 
John,"  probably  because  he  was  the  very  reverse 
of  that  often  wrongly-bestowed  title,  "  Fll  teach 
you,  you  thieving  blackbeetle,  to  come  on  board 
His  Gracious  Majesty's  ship  *  Sally'  without  my 
leave !  You  lamed  your  manners,  no  doubt, 
from  them  impudent  Frenchmen ;  but  we'll  see 
if  an  English  cat  can't  change  'em.  Here, 
bostwain's  mate,  give  this  fellow  a  dozen, — the 
thieves'  cat  mind !" 

•*  Ay,  ay,  sir !"  replied  that  worthy,  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of 
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trying  his  hand  on  something  new.     "  No  need 
to  order  him  to  strip." 

Three  or  four  of  the  brawny  saflors  had  laid 
hold  of  him  in  the  meantime,  and  were  in  the 
act  of  seizing  him  to  some  of  the  rigging,  at 
the  young  officer  turned  from  the  gangway. 

Arthur  Conway  saw  at  a  glance  that  this 
man,  whatever  he  might  be,  was  no  negro. 

As  he  has  rather  a  conspicuous  part  to  play 
in  some  of  the  scenes  in  this  tale,  we  will  now 
attempt  to  give  our  readers  his  portrait  at  full 
length. 

His  body,  which  was  nearly  naked,  was 
straight,  and  well-proportioned;  his  head  was 
placed  evenly  and  gracefully  on  his  shoulders, 
which  were  broad,  and  yet  low ;  his  hips,  too, 
were  broad,  but  his  limbs  were  slight  and  clean, 
though  not  deficient  in  muscle.  His  skin  was  of 
an  olive-colour,  not  much  darker  than  those  of 
Murillo's  Spanish  boys.  His  eyes  were  smalls 
and  deeply  sunk,  but  intensely  black  and  piercing ; 
his  hair  jet  black,  and  perfectly  straight ;  his  nose 
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flat  and  broad,  not  like  that  of  a  negro,  how- 
ever, f(»r  his  nostrils  were  neither  large  nor 
distended;  his  facial  angle  was  nearly  that  of 
the  European,  and  his  chin  was  small,  though, 
like  the  rest  of  his  face,  it  was  round;  nor  were 
the  cheek-bones  high  and  prominent,  as  in  the 
negro.  The  only  feature  which  seemed  to  ally 
hiffl  to  that  race  was  the  mouth,  which  was  very 
wide,  and  full  of  large,  white  teeth ;  still,  his 
lips  had  none  of  the  African  blubber  about 
them.  A  line,  or  furrow,  extended  from  each 
comer  of  the  mouth  to  the  ears,  which  were 
perforated  with  pieces  of  dark  tortoise-shelL 
His  hce  was,  in  other  respects,  perfectly 
smooth,  and  free  from  any  sign  of  a  beard,  and 
his  nose  and  under-lip  had  been  evidently 
pierced  like  his  ears,  but  th^e  were  no  oma* 
ments  in  them. 

His  dress  was  very  simple,  consisting  only  of 
t  striped  cotton  shirt,  without  sleeves,  reaching 
to  the  knee,  and  bound  round  the  waist  with  a 
bdt,  covered  with  feathers.     The  rest  of  his 
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body,  head,  legs,  arms,  and  feet,  .were  utterly 
unprotected  from  the  fierce  glare  of  the  tropical 
sun,  and  the  lash  of  the  brawny  boatswain. 

Although  this  man  did  not  utter  any  actual 
lamentations,  his  features  and  manner  did  not 
display  the  stoical  indifference  to  disgrace  and 
physical  pain  so  conspicuous  in  the  Red  Indian 
of  the  Western  Continent  of  America.  On  the 
contrary,  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  aware  of 
what  he  was  about  to  suffer,  although  pride 
evidently  struggled  to  subdue  all  other  emotions 
and  exclamations  than  the  simple  interrogation, 
often  repeated,  of  why  he  was  to  be  flogged  ? 
He  could  not  \mderstand  it,  nor  could  the 
gallant  young  officer,  whose  attention  now 
became  suddenly  fixed  on  the  scene  that  was 
being  acted  before  him. 

The  native,  or  whatever  he  might  be,  was 
now  seized  to  the  rigging ;  the  sailors  stood  on 
each  side  of  him,  to  prevent  his  freeing  himself 
by  his  struggles ;  the  ruffianly  master  of  the 
transport  stood  by,  smoking  a  cigar,    waiting 
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impatientty  for  the  play  to  commence;  the 
sturdy  boatswain,  stripped  to  his  shirt-sleeves^ 
had  already  bared  his  brawny  arms,  and  was 
passing  his  fingers  through  the  tails  of  the 
formidable  thieves'  cat,  and,  balancing  himself 
properly,  was  measming  his  distance  at  the  same 
time  for  the  first  stroke,  when  the  captive,  turn- 
ing his  head  roimd,  caught  the  eye  of  our 
hero. 

There  was  something  in  it  that  gave  him 
hope.  Although  his  lips  did  not  move,  the 
expression  of  his  face  was  of  so  beseeching  a 
nature — so  evidently  appealing  to  the  gentleman, 
that,  though  he  did  not  speak,  Captain  Conway 
understood  it.  He  walked  forward,  and,  ad- 
dressing the  master  of  the  transport  in  a 
courteous  tone  and  manner,  asked  him  what  the 
man  was  to  be  flogged  for  ? 

"What  is  that  to  you?"  rephed  the  polite 
Jack  Diver,  with  an  oath.  "  I  command  this 
ship,  don't  I  ?  so  I'll  thank  you  not  to  interfere 
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^th  me  when  I  choose  to  punish  a  bbck 
ficoundrel.  Ha !  ha !  a  pretty  go  truly !  Here's 
a  lobster  disgusted  at  a  little  back  tickling, — and 
only  a  nigger's  hide  to  be  tani^d  !*' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Captain  Diver,"  replied 
the  young  officer ;  '*  this  man  is  no  negro ; 
and,  even  if  he  were,  I  do  not  see  why  he 
should  suffer  such  a  punishment,  without  any 
apparent  cause." 

"  What  do  I  know  of  causes  ?  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  be  president  of  a  court-martial  on 
the  nigger !  Lay  on  Andrews  !  One  ! — 111  be 
big  drummer." 

The  boatswain's  mate  drew  back,  and  flou- 
rished his  cat  scientifically. 

"  Stay !"  interrupted  Conway,  "  only  one 
word.  You  would  not  have  dared  to  do  this, 
if  Colonel  Farrer  had  been  on  board." 

"  It's  my  turn  now,"  said  Jack  Diver,  with 
a  sneer.  "Thank  the  stars,  I've  emptied  my 
pot  of  all  the  lobsters,  big  and  little,  for  this 
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plunged,  feet  foremost,  into  the  deep  blue  water* 
Eire  the  wave  had  closed  over  his  head,  Conway 
had  rushed  to  the  gangway,  and,  throwing  a 
rope  overboard,  was  in  the  act  of  following  it 
himself,  when  he  was  rudely,  though  not  ill- 
naturedly,  restrained  by  the  boatswain. 

"  Psha !  Mister,  you  can't  drown  them  nig- 
gers— they  swim  like  porpusses,  and  dive  like 
ducks,"  said  he,  shaking  his  cat  at  where  he 
supposed  the  man  to  be. 

"The  shark!  the  shark!  O  God!  the 
man  will  be  killed.  Can  nothing  be  done  to 
save  him.  Tliis  is  too  horrible!"  exclaimed 
the  young  officer,  striving]  to  break  from  the 
boatswain. 

Suddenly  the  man  appeared  on  the  surface  of 
water,  full  fifty  yards  from;;the  ship,  and  striking 
out  boldly  for  the  shore. 

But  at  the  same  moment,  an  indistinct 
shadowy  thing  glided  from  beneath  the  vessel 
through  the  pellucid  water,  in  the  same  direction. 
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''The  shark!   the   shark  1"    again   shouted 

Conway. 

The  man  seemed  to  understand  him,  for  he 
nused  one  hand  out  of  the  water,  as  if  making 
some  signal,  then  dived  again   far   below  the 

surfece. 

With  intense  anxiety  the  young  officer 
etched  for  his  re-appearance ;  even  the  Master 
and  his  men  had  suddenly  become  interested  in 
Ws  escape,  for,  cruel  and  unfeeling  as  they 
^ere,  there  was  still  some  latent  spark  of  com- 
passion in  their  rough  breasts,  and  every  sailor 
i^is  the  very  name  of  a  shark. 

For  nearly  a  minute  and  a  half  the  man 
remained  under  water,  and  when  he  again  re- 
appeared, he  was  half-way  to  the  beach. 

How  he  had  eluded  the  shark,  could  not  be 
seen ;  but  sure  enough  the  tyrant  of  the  deep 
1^  been  disappointed  in  his  expected  banquet. 
Perhaps,  like  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  when  they 
niiss  their  spring,  the  fish  of  prey,  when  he  is 
foiled  in  his  dash,  returns  skulking  and  sulky 

VOL.  1.  H 
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to  his  lurking-place ;  and  so  it  seemed,  for  the 
grim  shark  sailed  slowly  back,  scarcely  moving 
his  fins,  to  his  stand  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
lumbering  transport. 

The  head  of  the  man  just  showed  itself  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  again  he  dived ;  the  next 
thing  that  was  seen  of  him  was  his  dripping 
figure  scrambling  up  the  shingly  beach;  a 
moment  more,  and  his  form  was  lost  amongst 
the  rocks. 

"  You  may  thank  your  God,  if  you  ever  do 
such  a  thing,"  said  Conway,  in  a  low,  soft  tone, 
and  turning  to  the  Master,  ^Hhat  this  man's 
blood  is  not  upon  your  head/' 

In  these  few  minutes,  Arthur  Conway  had 
confirmed  to  himself  a  bitter,  implacable  enemy, 
and  had  made  a  firm,  sincere,  though  humble 
fiiend. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Thkee  days  after  the  occurrence  related  in 

fte  last  chapter,  the  '  Sally  *  was  still  lying  at 

^or  in  the  roadstead  off  Roseau.     This  ves- 

^  had  brought  out  detachments  of  troops  from 

England  for  the  different  islands,  to  supply  the 

feffful  gaps  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  British 

ngiments  by  the  bullets  of  the  republicans,  and 

by  the  still  more  deadly  weapons  of  nature — the 

vomito  and  the  dysentery. 

After  discharging  her  live  lading,  the  *  Sally ' 
was  to  take  in  a  cargo  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other 

H  2 
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produce,  and  then  return  to  her  port  in  England, 
as  soon  as  a  safe  convoy  could  he  procured. 
The  lading  had  not  yet  commenced ;  every- 
thing on  hoard  was  still,  and  no  watch  was 
kept. 

An  awning  was  stretched  over  the  high 
poop-deck,  and  beneath  its  shade,  swinging  in 
a  low  hammock,  with  his  face  upturned  to 
the  sky,  and  his  head  luxuriously  propped  up 
with  pillows,  lay  the  Captain  of  the  transport, 
smoking. 

A  bottle  of  old  rum,  with  a  wet  napkin  round 
it,  and  a  porous  earthenware  jar,  or  monkey,  as 
it  is  called,  of  cool  water,  with  some  fresh- 
gathered  limes,  stood  within  reach  of  his  ex- 
tended arm. 

Jack  Diver  was  apparently  in  that  self-com- 
placent mood,  which  a  good  glass  of  old  liquor, 
a  real  havannah,  and  perfect  indolence,  creates 
under  a  tropical  sky.  His  troubles  and  anxieties 
were  over  for  the  time  being,  and  he  thought 
that  he   might   as  well   pass    the  time  of  in- 
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action  in  the  luxurious  manner  we  have  de- 
scribed. 

He  had  not  gone  on  shore — ^why,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say ;  perhaps  the  threat  of  the  young 
officer,  perhaps  the  fear  of  infection,  prevented 
bim;  for,  even  at  that  season  of  the  year,  the 
tenible  yellow  fever  was  lurking  about  in  the 
puilieus  of  the  town.  Yet  this  could  scarcely 
be;  for,  though  a  bully  with  his  men,  Jack 
Div^  was  no  coward :  he  had  already  been  dis- 
tinguished, on  several  occasions,  in  severe  en- 
<»unters  with  the  French  privateers ;  and, 
^der  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have 
fought  his  ship  imtil  it  sank.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  not  gone  on  shore. 

As  he  lay  there  ruminating,  a  few  broken 
sentences  and  exclamations  burst  at  times  from 

his  lips,  as  he  removed  the  cigar  from  his  mouth, 

plainly  indicating  the  train  of  thought  that  was 

passing  in  his  mind 
"The   yoimg  jackanapes!      To   be   bullied 

by  a  beardless  boy,  before  my  own  men — my 
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own  crew ;  and  by  him,  too,  above  all  oth^-s — 
he  who  has  done  me  so  much  injury  already  ! 
Does  he  know  who  I  am?  Rot  the  young 
aristocrat  1  And  he  threatened  me,  too  ?  Yes, 
by  God  1  1  win  be  revenged  on  him  yet.  ShaB 
they  always  grind  us  under  their  heels,  the 
cursed  tyrants?''  (Captain  Div^,  Captain 
Diver,  you  forget  who  are  the  real  tyrants.) 
"  As  sure  as  the  devil  is  —  " 

*'  Talk  of  the  devU,  and  he  is  sure  to  appear, 
Captain,"  said  a  voice  with  a  slightly  foreign 
accent,  dose  beside  him. 

Whilst  the  Captain  of  the  transport  was  lying 
in  his  hammodc,  a  light  and  el^ntly-shaped 
canoe,  paddled  by  one  man  in  the  st^n,  with 
another  lying  at  full  length  in  the  bottom  of 
the  fragile  conveyance,  came  gliding  by  the 
town  from  the  northward.  It  passed  the  stem 
of  the  '  SaUy,'  which  was  swingmg  with  her 
head  pointed  to  the  light  air  from  the  land; 
then  it  stopped,  and  hovered  there  for  a  few 
moments,  as  if  uncertain  whether  it  was  the 
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right  ship.  Presently,  with  a  few  strokes  of 
his  paddle,  the  man  in  the  stem  whirled  the 
canoe  round,  and  shot  her  under  the  high 
counter  of  the  '  Sally/ 

The  man  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  rose  up 
cautiously  and  silently,  and  seizing  one  of  the 
fopes  which  was  hanging  carelessly   over  the 
sides  of  the  dovenly  vessel,  swung  himself  up, 
hand  over  hand,    peeped   over  the  bulwarks, 
and  then,  with  a  satisfied  air,  crept  quietly  under 
the  awning,  on  to  the  poop,  and  stood  by  the 
Captain's  hammock.     The   man  in  the  canoe 
paddled  away  again,  but  only  to  a  short  dis- 
tance   from    the    transport,    and    commenced 
fishing. 

The  man  who  now  stood  on  the  deck  of  the 
transport  was  dressed  in  a  linen  blouse,  with 
a  leather  belt  round  the  waist,  and  braided  at 
the  edges  and  pockets  with  three  different  co- 
lours. He  wore  duck  trowsers,  and  light  sailors' 
pumps,  with  silver  buckles  in  them,  and  cut 
low,  showing  a  pair  of  neat  silk  stockings.     His 
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figure  was  slight  and  active.  His  shirt  was 
open  at  the  throat,  which  was  completely  hidden 
by  a  long,  pointed,  black  beard ;  bushy  whiskers, 
and  a  thick  moustache,  shaded  his  cheeks  and 
upper  lip ;  round  his  neck  was  carelessly  knotted 
a  silk  handkerchief  of  three  colours ;  and  from 
his  ears  hung  two  splendid  ear-riogs.  His  nose 
was  aquiline,  and  his  eyes  fierce  and  sparkling. 
A  large  Panama  hat  completely  covered  and 
shaded  the  upper  part  of  his  face :  so  that,  be- 
tween whiskers,  beard,  moustache,  and  hat,  his 
whole  countenance  was  in  a  sort  of  disguise. 

His  appearance  was  a  strange  mixture  of 
dandyism  and  ferocity ;  a  puppy  of  the  first 
water  turned  pirate.  He  had  overheard  the 
half-muttered  expressions  of  the  Master,  and 
they  seemed  sufficiently  to  suit  his  purpose,  for 
he  grinned  significantly,  and  showed  his  fine 
white  teeth  beneath  the  dark  bushy  moustache, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders  expressively  as  he 
chimed  in  with  "  Talk  of  the  devil,  and  he  is 
sure  to  appear.'* 
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The  Master  turned  sulkily  round  in  his  ham- 
mode,  for  he  was  too  lazy  to  be  much  surprised, 
and  the  old  rum  had  rather  deadened  the  keen- 
ness of  his  intellect;  but  when  he  saw  the 
extraordinary  figure  by  his  side,  he  could  not 
help  starting  as  if  he  had  in  reality  seen  some 
Satanic  emissary,  for  the  grin  was  still  on  the 
stranger's  coimtenance;  but  he  quickly  reco- 
vered himself,  and  said,  in  his  usual  bullying 
tone  and  manner : 

"  And  who  the  devil  are  you  ?  And  what 
do  you  want  ?" 

"  I  have  come  to  oflfer  you  my  services," 
fepKed  the  stranger,  taking  oflf  his  broad-leafed 
W,  and  bowing  to  the  Captain. 

"  I  don't  want  your  services:  be  oflF  with 
you." 

"  Come,  Captain,"  said  the  stranger,  with 
the  most  perfect  coolness,  helping  himself,  at 
the  same  time,  to  a  glass  of  rum  from  the 
bottle,  and  holding  it  up  as  men  do  when  they 
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drink  a  toast,  '*  Here's  to  you.  Rot  the  aris- 
tocrats! Down  with  the  tyrants!  Vive  la 
lUpublique  /" 

The  Master  of  the  transport  rolled  himself 
out  of  the  hammock,  sat  up  on  the  deck,  and 
rubbed  his  eyes  with  astonishment ;  for  he  was 
by  no  means  aware  that  he  had  spoken  aloud. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  shall  they 
stin  grind  us  under  their  heels  ?  What  say  you. 
Captain?" 

Jack  Diver  muttered  a  fearful  oath.  "  Who 
are  you,  that  you  should  read  my  thoughts? 
And  why  do  you  come  here  ?" 

"  To  be  at  your  service.  Captain.  You 
know  his  infernal  majesty — Bah!  what  am  I 
saying  ? — I  mean  the  chief  commissary  of  the 
lower  regions  is  generally  at  hand  when  wanted ; 
and  you  were  speaking  of  him  just  now.  Cap- 
tain." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  —  " 

"  Not  exactly,"   said   the    stranger,  with   a 
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shrug:  "  I  am  Citizen  Jean-Marie  le  Blanc; 
so  caDed,  because  I'm  black  tOl  I  change  my 
features.'* 

*'  Change  his  features  1"  murmured  the  half- 
intoxicated  Master ;  "  he  must  be  the  devil 
himself,  after  all" 

"  Look  you  here.  Captain,"  said  the  stranger, 
pfutting  his  hand  suddenly  to  his  face,  and 
removing,  in  a  second,  whiskers,  moustache, 
and  beard,  and  leaving  exposed  the  features  of 
a  very  young  and  strikingly  handsome  man. 
"  You  see  I  only  tell  you  the  truth,  though 
that's  what  the  devil  never  did:  Fm  mortal, 
after  aL" 

"  Devil  or  man,  what  do  want  with  me  ?" 

"  You  detest  the  aristocrats,  Captain  ?" 

"  Who  are  you  ?" 

"  You  would  free  yourself  from  the  abomi- 
nable tyrants  ?" 

"  Tdl  me  who  and  what  you  are,  or  111  — " 

"  He  threatened  me  too,  Captain,"  inter- 
rupted the  stranger,  with  a  quiet  sneer. 
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"  Come,  come,  leave  well  alone,  whoever  you 
are,"  said  Jack  Diver,  half  petrified  with  asto- 
nishment ;  "  I  don't  want  to  threaten  you,  but 
I  do  want  to  know  who  you  are,  and  how  you 
got  on  board  ?" 

"  One  question  is  easily  answered.  You 
leave  ropes  towing  overboard.  The  other  de- 
pends on  how  you  answer  me." 

"  Come,  you  are  the  coolest  chap  I  ever  met 
with.  I've  half  a  mind  to  call  the  men,  and  see 
what  you  are  made  of     Why  shouldn't  I  ?" 

"  Because  in  the  first  place,"  replied  the 
stranger,  quietly  drawing  a  small  pistol  from 
his  pocket,  cocking  it,  and  presenting  it  at  the 
master,  '^  I  should  shoot  you  and  then  jump 
overboard — there  is  a  canoe  handy  ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  because  I  want  you,  and  you  want 
me.  Read  this,  Captain,"  continued  the 
stranger,  replacing  the  pistol  in  his  breast, 
"  read  this  while  I  smoke  a  cigar."  And  Le 
Blanc,  for  so  we  will  in  future  call  the 
stranger,   handed  a  paper  to  the  Captain,  and 
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then  seating  himself  quietly  on  the  deck, 
%hted  his  cigar,  and  puffed  away  quite  un- 
ooncemedly,  whilst  Jack  Diver  read  with  diffi- 
oilty  the   document   so   strangely   handed  to 

him. 

The  paper  which  the  Master  was  now  read- 
ing, was  one  of  those  furious  and  malignant 
prodamations,  issued  by  order  of  the  Conven- 
tion, through  the  medium  of  its  worthy  com- 
niissary,  Victor  Hugues,  against  the  "  tyrant 
Gwrge,"  and  his  satellites.  It  called  upon  the 
uihabitants  of  the  different  islands  of  all  colours 
to  rise,  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  infamous 
£ogIish ;  it  proclaimed  those  that  did  so  citi- 
zens and  soldiers  of  the  Republic,  and  threatened 
^th  the  guillotine  all  of  French  origin  or  ex- 
traction, who  should  serve  in  any  way  under 
the  British  Government,  or  who  should  not 
join  the  Republican  army  on  its  landing. 

Le  Blanc,  though  apparently  taken  up  with 
his  fragrant  havannah,  was  all  the  while  watch- 
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ing  with  great  interest,  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
clamation on  the  Master  of  the  transport. 

It  seemed,  however,  rather  to  offend  than 
please  him,  for  with  an  oath  Jack  Diver 
crushed  the  paper  in  his  hand,  as  he  said : 

"  What  have  I  to  do  with  Victor  Hugs,  or 
whatever  you  call  him;  curse  me,  though  I 
hate  all  aristocrats,  Vm  a  downright  John  Bull, 
and  look  upon  every  Frenchman  as  a  natural 
bom  enemy." 

"  Very  true  and  very  proper,*'  replied  the 
Frenchman  shrug^ng  his  shoulders,  and  ele- 
vating his  eyebrows  ;  "  but.  Captain,  are  there 
none  of  these  aristocrats  on  whom  you  wish 
particularly  to  be  revenged  ?" 

"  Yes,  by  God !"  replied  the  Master,  striking 
the  hen-coop  with  his  clenched  fist,  "  yes, 
there  is  one  whose  life  blood  I  would  suck  drop 
by  drop  till  he  died." 

"  He  told  me  the  truth,"  muttered  the 
stranger  to  himself.    "  I  have  him  now." 
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"  What  are  you  muttering  about  there,  you 
Frendi  devil  ?  Why  don't  you  speak  out,  and 
teD  me  more  ?  for  more  I  am  sure  you  know." 

"  Perhaps  I  do/'  said  Le  Blanc,  with  an  air 
of  mystery.  * 

"  Why  not  teQ  me  at  once  without  all  this 
palavering  ?" 

''  I  cannot  explain  it  here,  but  if  you  will 
oomeon  shore,  Captain,  I  will  show  you,  I 
think,  how  you  can  be  revenged  on  him." 

"  How  the  devil  do  you  know  that  he  is  on 
shore  in  this  paltry  island  ?" 

"  Exacdy  so." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  exactly  so  ?" 

"  My  black  spirit  told  me." 

"  Well,  you  are  the  rummiest  devil  I  ever 


saw." 


"  Light  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  fair  com- 
plexion, slender,  well-made,  aristocratic,"  con- 
tinued the  stranger,  with  a  pause  between  each 
of  the  descriptions. 

More  and  more  surprised,  the  Master  gazed 
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open-mouthed  at  the  stranger,  who,  knockiiig 
the  ashes  off  the  end  of  his  cigar,  quietly,  yet 
significantly,  added : 

"  Will  you  come  on  shore  now,  Captain  ?'* 

The  Master  mused  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
prospect  of  revenge  tempted  him,  heated  as  his 
imagination  was  by  the  potency  of  his  draughts 
of  rum,  and  he  assented.  Requesting  the 
stranger  to  wait  for  him  on  the  poop,  whilst 
he  went  forward  to  make  some  arrangenoents 
with  his  mate,  in  case  of  any  imexpected  calls 
upon  him  during  his  stay  on  shore,  he  descended 
the  poop-ladder,  leaving  Le  Blanc  alone. 

The  stranger  went  to  the  stem,  and  whistled 
shrilly.  The  man  in  the  canoe  drew  up  his 
fishing  lines,  and  with  a  few  strokes  of  his 
paddle,  again  shot  the  canoe  under  the  high 
counter  of  the  *  Sally.' 

This  man  was  dressed  in  a  white  jacket  and 
loose  linen  trowsers,  with  a  large  straw  hat 
flapped  over  his  face.  He  seemed  full  of  ^^gour 
and  activity,  and  managed  his  canoe  with  beau- 
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tiful  skill  and  address.  When  dose  to  the 
yessely  Le  Blanc  stooped  over  the  bulwarks,  and 
asked,  in  a  low  tone,  and  in  French :  **  Will  it 
hold  three  ?" 

The  man  in  the  canoe  held  up  three  fingers, 
Bodded,  and  pointed  to  another  paddle  lying  in 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  but  did  not  speak. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Jack  Diver  returned ;  he 
had  taken  the  opportunity  when  below  to  plunge 
his  head  into  cold  water,  and  was  consequently 
nu)re  sober  than  before. 

"  I  have  ordered  a  boat,"  said  he,  "  to  take 
^  on  shore." 

"  It  is  not   at    all  necessary,"   replied  Le 
Blanc,  with  a  bow,  "  my  gig  is  all  ready  here, 
^d  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  do  me  the 
honour  to  take  a  seat  in  her." 
"  Where  is  she  ?" 

"  Here,  Captain,"  replied  Le  Blanc,  leading 
Jack  Diver  to  the  side,  and  showing  him  the 
canoe  in  which  the  man  sat  perfectly  stiU,  with 

VOL.    I.  I 
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his  head  drooping  forwards  on  his  knees. 
"  Take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  find  this  the 
best  and  quickest  conveyance,  for  we  have  some 
distance  to  go.  My  man,  Henri,  there,  sends 
her  along  like  the  wind,  when  the  water  is 
smooth,  as  it  is  now ;  moreover,  you  must 
come  with  me,  or  not  at  all.  If  you  are  sus- 
picious of  me,  stay ;  if  you  wish  for  revenge, 
come." 
^   **  What  the  devil  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?" 

"  Come  and  see,  Captain.  Revenge  is  sweet, 
as  the  book  says." 

The  Master  did  not  say  another  word,  but 
lowered  himself  careftdly  into  the  canoe,  and 
deposited  himself,  at  full  length,  in  the  bottom  ; 
the  stranger  followed  him,  and,  kneeling  in  the 
bow,  took  the  second  paddle.  The  man  in  the 
stern  kept  his  head  away,  with  his  large  hat 
flapped  over  his  eyes  as  much  as  he  could; 
but  as  the  Master  of  the  transport  entered  the 
canoe,  a  gleam  of  fierce  delight  flashed  from  his 
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black,  expressive  eyes,  and  he  uttered  a  low 
laugh,  in  which  you  might  have  read  revenge, 
and  triumphs  and  scorn. 

The  canoe,  impelled  by  skilful  hands,  soon 
emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the  *  Sally  /  and 
with  a  graceful,  gliding  motion,  it  ran  rapidly 
past  the  town  of  Roseau,  the  two  rowers  keep- 
ing measured  time  with  their  paddles. 

The  mouth  of  the  beautiful  emerald-green 
river,  that  gives  the  name  to  the  town,  is  soon 
passed. 

On,  with  the  same  even,  graceful-gliding, 
they  shoot  over  the  surface  of  that  lake-like 
sea,  close  to  the  beach,  where  the  densely 
foliaged  tamarind-trees  line  the  margin,  in  long, 
^broken  rows,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the 
snow-white  sand. 

Presently  the  land  presented  a  bolder  and 
rougher  appearance ;  precipitous  frowning  cliffs, 
fiirrowed  here  and  there  with  rugged  water- 
courses, and  dotted  with  quaintly  foliaged  plants 

I   2 
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and  shrubs,  came  boldly  down  nearly  to  the 
water's  edge,  just  leaving  a  narrow,  winding, 
rocky  track,  sufficiently  wide  for  a  horse  to  pass. 
Dark,  misshapen  rocks  began  to  stud  the  glis- 
tening sand,  and  show  themselves  here  and 
there  with  black,  rough  crests,  peeping  out  from 
the  green,  translucid  water,  into  which  the  rays 
of  the  sun  seemed  to  penetrate  far  below  the 
surface. 

Still  the  canoe  shot  on,  without  a  word  being 
spoken,  the  splash  of  the  paddles  alone  break- 
ing the  silence  of  the  basking  day,  until  roimd 
the  boulder  of  a  dark,  red  cliff  they  suddenly 
came,  where  a  deep,  sombre,  narrow  river  glided 
noiselessly  into  the  bosom  of  that  glowing  sea. 
With  a  whu-1  of  his  paddle,  the  man  in  the  stem 
shot  the  light  canoe  into  the  stream. 

Overshadowed,  on  both  sides,  by  matted  and 
tangled  mangrove-trees,  with  branches  inter- 
laced, and  drooping  into  the  water,  it  seemed 
more  like  a  deep,  silent  pool  than  the  outlet  of 
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a  lovely  river.  Black  masses  of  mud,  now 
dried  and  baked  by  the  scorching  heat,  appeared 
between  the  mangroves.  Every  now  and  then 
a  huge,  miearthly-looking  iguana,  with  its  scol- 
loped back  and  long  scaly  tail,  would  glide, 
spectre-like,  over  them.  Myriads  of  pestiferous 
mosquitoes  and  sand-flies  buzzed  and  hummed 
busily,  joying  in  a  spot  where  the  fierce  glare 
never  entered  to  disturb  them  in  their  mazy 
dance ;  but,  beyond  this,  there  was  no  animal 
life;  it  seemed  the  abode  of  solitude,  of  pes- 
^ce,  and  death. 

For  some   distance,   the   canoe  glided   and 
^ted   along  the    curvings   of  this   Lethean 
stream,  till  the  river  b^an  to  move  perceptibly, 
flowing   over  a  harder  bed;    rocks  began  to 
Qsurp  the  place  of  the  black,  slimy  mud,  and 
daylight  again  penetrated  through  the  branches 
of  the  mangrove-trees.     The  water,  instead  of 
the  turbid,  inky  hue,  assumed  a  shade  of  eme- 
rald green ;  and  here  and  there  a  flake  of  snowy 
foam  came  floating  and  eddying  along. 
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Presently  the  man  in  the  stern  motioned  to 
Le  Blanc  to  desist,  and,  with  a  single  dextrous 
stroke  of  his  own  paddle,  whirled  the  canoe 
suddenly  round,  up  a  small,  narrow  creek; 
bringing  himself,  at  the  same  time,  nearest 
the  landing-place;  and  as  the  hollow  cotton- 
tree  grated  lightly  against  the  pebbles,  he 
jumped  nimbly  out,  and  steadied  the  canoe  with 
his  hand. 

"  Here  we  are  at  last.  Captain,"  said  Le 
Blanc,  wiping  away  the  beads  of  sweat  that 
stood  on  his  brow.  "  Henri,  help  the  Captain 
out." 

The  Master  rose,  and  stretched  out  his  hand 
towards  Henri,  to  balance  himself  as  he  got 
out  of  the  rickety  conveyance;  but  the  man 
seemed  neither  to  hear  his  employer's  words, 
nor  to  sec  the  motion ;  for  he  kept  his  head 
turned  away,  although  he  still  held  fast  the 
canoe. 

"  Is  the  feUow  deaf  or  sulky  ?"  •  said  Jack 
Diver,  crawling  out  by  himself. 
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A  gleam  of  satisfaction  crossed  the  man's 
face,  as  he  gave  his  hand  to  Le  Blanc.  It 
was  trembling  with  emotion,  and  he  murmured 
some  words  in  an  unknown  language. 

Le  BLinc  looked  at  him  as  if  he  would  have 
read  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  but  Henri 
assumed  so  stolid  an  expression,  that  the  French- 
nian,  quick  as  he  was,  could  make  nothing 
of  it. 

The  two  ran  the  canoe  up,  and  lifting  it, 
placed  it  snugly  under  the  shadow  of  the  castor- 
oil  plants  and  long  waving  weeds,  that  grew  in 
^d  luxuriance  in  the  moist  soil. 

The  Frenchman,  then    leading  the  way  along 

^  track   which  wound  amidst   the   rocks  and 

tangled  brushwood,  and  whistling  gaily  as  he 

Went,  seemed  in  high  spirits ;  but  some  vague 

sense  of  uneasiness    appeared   to     harass   the 

Master,    for  he   looked   repeatedly   round  and 

behind  him    with   a  suspicious  glance   at   the 

man  who  had  paddled   the   canoe.     In  truth, 

he  had  an  undefinable  feeling  of  dread  of  this 
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man,  and  a  semi-consciousness  that  he  had  in 
some  way  seen  him  before ;  but  the  man  fol- 
lowed him,  carrying  his  paddle  in  his  hand, 
with  a  slouching,  careless  gait,  and  appeared 
not  to  notice  anything,  but  kept  his  large  hat 
flapped  over  his  face. 

Jack  Diver,  as  he  went  along,  tried  several 
times  to  question  him,  but  he  did  not  reply ; 
and  Le  Blanc  explained  it  by  saying  that  Henri 
did  not  speak  English. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


'  HET  had  gone  about  half  a  mOe,  and  were 

« 

®  fte  middle  of  a  thicket,  when  the  man  sud- 
denly disappeared:  his  step  was  so  noiseless, 
^'^t  neither  the  Master  nor  the  Frenchman 
P^iteived  it.  When  they  had  passed  through 
^  thicket,  the  ground  became  clearer,  and  a 
house  stood  before  them. 

It  was  a  low,  one-storied  building,  built  of 
Wood,  on  a  stone  basement,  with  a  verandah  on 
aD  four  sides,  and  closely  jalousied.  There 
were  very  few   signs  of  cultivation   about  it ; 
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only  here  and  there  a  huge  plantain  or  banana 
flapped  lazily  its  vast  spreading  leaves,  or  a 
tall,  stately  cabbage-palm  lifted  its  straight  and 
tapering  stem,  crowned  with  its  wa\dng  plume, 
drooping  leaves,  and  singular  spike,  amidst  a 
dense  mass  of  weeds  of  strange  forms  and 
luxuriant  growth. 

The  Frenchman  knocked  with  a  peculiar  rap 
at  the  door,  which  was  shut  and  barred ;  it  was 
slowly  and  cautiously  opened,  and  a  voice,  in 
French,  demanded  who  was  there. 

"Vive  la  R^publique !  Libert^!  Egalit^  T 
said  the  Frenchman,  with  his  usual  volu- 
bility. 

"  Is  that  you,  Citizen  Le  Blanc  ?  Come  in," 
said  a  savage-looking,  tall  Mulatto,  whose  grim, 
flat  face  appeared  at  the  door,  like  Satan  peep- 
ing from  behind  a  tree. 

"  Who  have  you  here,  Lemantin  ?" 

"  Jean  Marinier,  P6re  le  Bar,  Petun,  two  or 
three  niggers,  and  myself.  We  expect  the 
Chief  directly,  and  several  others." 
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"What  news?" 

"  Good  enough.  The  paper  takes  weQ :  we 
shall  have  plenty  more  here  directly.  But  who 
is  that  with  you  ?" 

"A  new  member;  one  who  will  be  most 
usefid  to  us.'* 

"  Has  he  taken  the  oath  ?" 

"  Not  as  yet ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal 
cautiously  with  him  at  first" 

"  Well,  come  in." 

The  room  was  quite  dark,  for  the  jalousies 
^ere  all  drawn  down  and  closed ;  and  it  was 
some  time  before  the  Master,  coming  as  he  did 
out  of  the  glare  of  the  day,  could  distinguish 
*ny  objects.  It  is,  perhaps,  doubtful  whether 
Jack  Diver  would  have  crossed  the  threshold  at 
sD,  could  he  have  distinctly  seen  the  present 
inmates  of  this  house,  for,  in  truth,  some  of 
them  were  sufficiently  repulsive ;  but  it  was  now 
too  late  to  draw  back ;  for  as  soon  as  he  and 
the  Frenchman  had  entered,  the  door  was  imme- 
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diately  pulled  to,  barred,  and  fastened  by  the 
Mulatto,  who  acted  as  door-keeper. 

The  condave  now  assembled  consisted  of 
four  or  five  of  the  French  settlers  of  the  island, 
half  a  dozen  negroes,  the  Mulatto,  Le  Blanc, 
and  the  Master  of  the  transport.  Several  of 
the  negroes,  nearly  naked,  were  sprawling  about, 
in  a  state  of  intoxication ;  whilst  a  horrid  smell 
of  rum  and  effluviiun  from  their  bodies  per- 
vaded the  atmosphere.  Those  that  were  not 
drunk,  were  sucking  pieces  of  sugar-cane,  and 
jabbering  together  in  broken  Frendi.  The  con- 
versation amongst  the  rest  was  kept  up  in  a 
desultory  manner,  the  regular  debate  not  hav- 
ing yet  commenced ;  for  they  were  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  several  other  members  of  this 
strange  convention. 

The  Frenchman  and  the  Master  seated  them^ 
selves  side  by  side  on  a  box,  that  served  for 
a  sofa. 

*^  It  is  true,"  said  the  one  named  Le  Bar,  in 
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French,  "  that  these  cursed  islanders  have  Dot 
more  than  a  hundred  regular  troops,  and  that 
they  are  commanded  hy  a  mere  boy.  I  saw 
them  on  parade,  at  Mome  Bruce,  myself,  this 
rooming." 

"  In  a  few  days,  is  the  festival  of  Les  Roses 
and  Les  Marguerites;  the  niggers  will  be  all 
together.  What  an  opportunity  that  would  be 
for  a  grand  coup  /"  said  another. 

"  You  are  decidedly  wrong  there,  my  friend," 
said  Le  Blanc,  "  for  they  would  be  pre- 
pared. Believe  me,  surprise  is  everything,  just 
now/* 

i^  "Ah  !"  said  the  Mulatto  licking  his  lips,  "  I 
We  my  eyes  on  such  a  house— such  a  dear 
little  black-eyed  girl  in  it ;  sacristie,  what  an 
armful  she  would  make." 

"  But  you  said.  Citizen  Le  Bar,"  continued 
Le  Blanc,  "that  the  man  who  commanded 
the  regulars  was  quite  young — what  was  he 
like  ?" 

"A  handsome  boy  enough,  fair-haired  and 
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blue-eyed,  just  such  a  face  as  your  Creole  gnb 
rave  about ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  should  like  to 
see  it  grinning  in  the  saw-dust;  MamseDe 
Guillotine  would  kiss  it  nicely." 

Le  Blanc  nudged  the  master  with  his  dhow. 
''  Do  you  understand.  Captain,  what  Citizen  Le 
Bar  is  saying  ?" 

^'No;  I  don't  understand  your  cursed 
jabber." 

''  He  was  describing  your  young  friend,  the 
aristocrat ;  it  seems  he  commands  the  regulars 
at  Mome  Bruce — ^what  an  opportunity  for  re- 
venge !" 

'^I  don't  see  that  at  all;  when  a  man  is 
backed  by  his  red  coats,  he  is  difficult  to  get 
at ;  besides,  I  tell  you  once  for  all,  that  I  won't 
lift  a  hand  against  my  own  countrymen,  if  that's 
what  you  want." 

"  No,  we  don't  want  you  to  do  that ;  but 
you  can  be  the  means  of  his  disgrace,  and 
disgrace  to  an  aristocrat  like  him  is  worse  than 
death." 
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"  I  see,  you  want  to  make  a  cat  Vpaw  of  me ; 
why  don*t  you  do  it  yourself?" 

*'  Because  he  would  suspect  me,  and  I  can't 
get  the  opportunity;  but  from  one  sailing 
under  the  same  flag,  he  would  suspect  no- 
thing." 

"  How  is  it  to  be  done  f 

"Simply  by  giving  him  false  information, 
which  you  can  easily  contrive  to  do  ?" 

"  But  that  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
island ;  and  though  I  hate  all  aristocrats,  and 
would  see  all  men  equal,  I  tell  you  again, 
I  will  do  nothing  against  my  own  country- 
men." 

"  As  you  please,  Captain ;  but  don't  you  see 
that  you  have  already  put  your  foot  into  a  trap ; 
if  you  really  meant  nothing,  why  come  on 
shore  with  me — this  company,  I  assiu^e  you  is 
dangerous.  I  have  only  to  point  at  you,  and 
say  *  Aristocrat,'  and  you  would  see  how  their 
bristles  would  rise." 
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^'  Devil  as  you  are,  you  surely  would  not  do 
that  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?"  replied  Le  Blanc,  quite  coolly ; 
"  if  I  were  to  let  you  go  quietly  now — if  indeed 
I  could  do  it  at  all — what  is  to  prevent  you  from 
informing  against  us  ?  Help  me  to  revenge,  and 
I  will  help  you." 

"  But  tell  me  why  you  want  to  destroy  this 
youngster.  Is  it  simply  because  he  is  an  Elng- 
lishman  and  an  aristocrat  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear  Captain,  no — those  are  only 
secondary  causes,"  replied  Lie  Blanc,  after  a 
moment's  thinking.  "  No,  but  because  I  hate 
him  as  you  do." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?"  inquired  the  master, 
with  surprise. 

"  Because  he  has  already  robbed  me  of  my 
mistress;  the  fairest  girl  in  all  Dominica; 
curses  on  him — perhaps  he  has  done  the  like 
to  you,  Captain." 

This  was  said  at  random. 
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A  deep  bumiog  flush  passed  over  the  Master's 
countenance,  and  a  half  supprest  groan  burst 
from  his  lips,  but  he  did  not  reply. 

''  Shall  these  fair-haired  aristocrats  rob  us  of 
our  mistresses,  Captain,  as  they  do  of  our 
rights  r 

"  No ;  by  all  the  powers  in  hell,  I  am  yours," 
said  Jack  Diver,  holding  out  his  fevered  hand 
to  the  stranger,  who  grasped  it  with  apparent 
cordiality, 

"  Will  you  take  the  oath  then.  Captain  ?  it 
DMiy  rather  surprise  you." 

"Anything — everything;  give  me  but  re- 
venge." 

"  You  shall  have  it ;  you  and  I  together." 

Three  or  four  more  settlers,  and  several 
coloured  men,  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  qua- 
d^^ns  had  by  this  time  dropped  in. 

"Where  is  the  Chief?"  inquired  Le  Blanc  of 
o^eofthcm. 

"  He  will  be  here  directly ;  he  is  only  wait- 

VQL.   I.  K 
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ing  to  make  a  proper  entree^'*  replied  one  of 
the  new  comers,  with  a  sneer. 

There  came  another  knock  at  the  door.  The 
Mulatto  opened  it,  and  a  singular  figure  pre- 
sented itself,  and  stalked  with  measured  strides 
into  the  centre  of  the  room.  This  man,  whose 
skin  was  of  a  dark  olive  colour,  with  piercing 
deep-sunken  black  eyes,  and  straight  jetty  hair, 
was  nearly  naked,  except  that  around  his  waist, 
and  reaching  to  the  middle  of  his  thighs,  there 
hung  a  kind  of  tunic  covered  with  the  orange- 
coloured  feathers  of  the  bird  called  the  cock  of 
the  woods,  and  the  bright  scarlet  ones  from  the 
curry-curry.  On  his  head  was  a  small  hat,  or 
rather  coronet,  composed  of  the  brilliant  plu- 
mage of  the  humming-birds,  the  macaw,  the 
parroquet,  and  the  toucan ;  rings  of  gold  were 
passed  through  his  ears,  and  the  cartilage  of  his 
nose;  a  large  flat  crescent  of  polished  copper, 
encased  in  some  dark  hard  wood,  attached  to  a 
string,  on  which  were  threaded  seeds  of  a  bright 
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red  colour,  mixed  with  pieces  of  coral,  depended 

fit)m  his  neck  to  the  middle  of  his  chest; 

copper  braodets  encirded  his  arms ;  and  just 

sbove  the  knee  were  bands  covered  with  the 

same  red  seeds  as  those  round  his  neck;  in 

other  respects  he  was  completely  naked 

He  waved  his  hand  gracefully  as  a  salute  to 
^  present,  and  sat  down  on  a  seat  without 
^MJdng  a  word. 

''Who  is  this  man?''  said  Jade  Divar,  in  a 
whisper  to  Le  Blanc  ''  I  think  I  have  seen 
Him  before." 

"I  should  think  not;    Captain    Baron  is 
iU)t  often  seen,  I  assure  you,''  replied  Lie  Blanc ; 
^*  it  is  only  on  such  such  rare  occasions  as  these 
^  be  shows  himself." 
"StiD,  I  can't  help  thinkmg  so." 
"  Hush !"  interrupted  Le  Blanc,  **  the  pro- 
^icedings  of  the  meeting  are   about   to   com- 
mence." 

The  tall  Mulatto,  whose  name  was  Lemantin, 
^ed  as  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

K  2 
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By  his  arrangement  the  tables  were  cleared 
away  from  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the 
conclave  formed  into  a  ring  round  it :  all  those 
who  were  not  absolutely  drunk,  standing  up. 
One  of  those  magnificent  white  lilies,  with  a 
bright  golden  centre,  indigenous  to  the  island, 
was  produced  and  laid  on  the  floor  in  the 
middle  of  the  ring.  The  Mulatto  then  brought 
forward  a  stool,  covered  with  a  silken  flag  of 
three  colours — ^blue,  white,  and  red — and  placed 
a  square,  polished  mahogany  bow  on  it,  with 
great  respect. 

"  Afl  is  now  ready,"  said  Lemantin ;  "  let 
those  who  have  not  taken  the  oath  stand  for- 
ward." 

Le  Blanc  interpreted  his  words  to  the  Master, 
and  added,  "  Will  you  flinch  now  ?  Remember 
— ^revenge !" 

"  No !  I  will  take  the  oath,  were  it  to  send 
me  to  hell  this  moment,"  replied  the  Master, 
esijgerly. 

"  Stand  forward   boldly  then,  and  do  as  I 
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do,  and  say  what  I  say.     I  will  interpret  for 
you." 

The  Master  walked  into  the  middle  of  the 
ring. 

^  Citizen  Diver  is  ready, "  said  L6  Blanc ; 
"be  does  not  understand  French,  but  I  will 
explain  everything  to  him." 

**  It  is  weD,"  said  all  the  conclave  in  reply ; 
**  Citizen  Le  Blanc  is  to  be  trusted — ^proceed." 

''You  see  that  hly  on  the  floor,  citizen," 
said  the  Mulatto,  placing  his  hand  on  Jack 
Diver's  shoulder,  "  spit  upon  it.'* 

Le  Blanc  interpreted  his  words.  The  Master 
obeyed,  although  it  must  be  owned  with  a  bad 
grace. 

"Trample  it  under  your  feet." 

Jack  Diver  did  so  with  a  better  will,  although 
he  was  sorely  puzzled  to  know  what  all  this 
could  mean. 

The  Mulatto  then  approached  the  stool, 
bringing  the  Master  dose  to  it,  and  touching  a 
spring,  the  lid  of  the  box  flew  open. 
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Jack  Diver  started  back  in  astonishment  and 
dismay,  for  it  disclosed  to  his  sight  the  perfect 
model  of  a  guillotine  with  the  knife  upnused ; 
the  figure  of  a  man,  bare-headed,  and  formed  in 
wax,  lay  underneath  it,  with  the  head  resting 
on  the  block.  The  Mulatto  touched  another 
spring,  and  the  knife  felL  The  head  of  llie 
figure  rolled  into  the  saw-dust,  which  was  im- 
mediately sprinkled  with  a  red  fluid  like  blood, 
whidi  spiuied  from  the  trunk. 

'^What  does  all  this  mean?"  asked  the 
Master,  in  a  shuddering  whisper. 

*'  Hush !  you  will  know  directly.     Look.'' 

The  figure  of  a  winged  female,  holding  in 
one  hand  a  peculiar  cap,  had  arisen  from  the 
box,  and  seemed  to  hover  over  the  guillotine. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


''Lay  your  hand  on  the  box,  citizen,"  said 
fte  Mulatto  in  a  loud  voice,  "  and  repeat  the 
oath  after  me." 

The  Master  placed  his  right  hand  on  the  box 
as  directed. 

The  Mulatto  then  proceeded :  ^'  I  swear,  by 
the  giullotine  which  levels  all  ranks,  that  I  wiU 
be  faithful  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  declares 
that  an  men  are  and  should  be  equal.  That, 
as  the  only  mode  of  accomplishing  that  sacred 
^d,  is  by  annihilating  and  utterly  destroying 
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all  tyrants  and  aristocrats  of  every  race  and 
denomination,  I  will  neither  spare  age  nor 
sex,  I  will  wade  even  through  seas  of  blood, 
until  the  cause  of  liberty  and  equality  is  tri- 
umphant. That,  as  I  have  spat  upon  the  lily 
and  crushed  it  under  foot,  so  will  I  trample 
upon  the  whole  accursed  race  of  kings,  noUeSi 
and  aristocrats;  in  like  manner,  as  the  gIo» 
rious  people  have  done  to  the  base,  dishonoured 
^ce  of  Bourbons,  of  which  this  lily  is  the 
emblem.  That  I  will  cheerfully  obey  all  orders 
issued  by  the  Chief  Commissary  of  the  Conven- 
tion. That  I  will  be  secret,  and  never  betray 
the  fact  or  purpose  of  this  meeting,  or  of  any 
other  to  which  I  may  be  summoned,  under  no 
less  a  penalty  than  death  and  in£Euny.  All  this 
I  swear  by  the  figure  of  Liberty,  and  by  the 
guillotine,  fi'om  whence  alone  she  issues." 

Le  Blanc  translated  the  oath  word  for  word 
as  the  Mulatto  gave  it,  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on 
the  Master's  wavering  countenance. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  Jack  Diver,  un- 
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principled  and  scoundrel  as  he  was,  by  no 
means  either  understood  thoroughly  or  relished 
this  oath.  It  was  far  too  un-English  and  blood- 
thirsty for  his  nature ;  and  could  he  have  re- 
tracted with  safety,  he  would  have  readily  done 
80;  but  it  was  now  too  late.  His  irresolution, 
however,  did  not  escape  the  Mulatto's  keen 
eyes;  for,  turning  towards  the  Master  his 
nialevolent  countenance,  to  which  a  fierce  scowl 
^ed  a  truly  diabolical  expression,  he  shouted 
out  in  a  savage  tone,  "  Swear !" 

"Swear!"  whispered,  like  a  low  echo,  the 
Qiusical  voice  of  Le  Blanc,  in  the  Master's  ear. 

"  Well,  if  I  must,  I  must,"  responded  the 
strapped  Master ;  "  but,  curse  me,  if  I  like  it 
atalL" 

He  placed  his  hand,  however,  on  the  box, 
and  took  the  oath  as  required,  with  a  mental 
reservation  to  get  out  of  this  scrape  by  going 
on  board  again  as  soon  as  he  could. 

"  Cest  bien  /"  said  the  Mulatto,  holding  out 
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his  hand  to  the  Master ;  "  tu  esty  alors  man 
frere  r 

Every  individual  in  the  assembly  who  could 
stand,  followed  his  example,  repeating  the  same 
words,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Chief, 
who  sat  quite  motionless  and  still,  seemin^y 
abstracted,  and  regardless  of  everything  that 
was  going  on. 

The  Mulatto  again  touched  the  spring ;  the 
figure  of  Liberty  disappeared ;  and  after  care- 
fully  covering  the  box  with  the  silk  flag,  the 
table  was  removed,  and  placed  in  a  comer  of 
the  room. 

'*  And  now  to  business,"  said  Le  Blanc, 
waving  his  hand  for  the  rest  to  be  seated,  and 
addressing  the  assembly : 

"  Brother  citizens,  we  are  met  together  here 
to  discuss  the  means  by  which  this  beautiful 
island  is  to  be  rescued  from  the  fangs  of  the 
tyrant  George  and  his  miscreant  red-coats. 
I,  an  unworthy  citizen  of  our  glorious  Republic, 
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am  delated  by  the  Chief  Commissary,  Victor 
HugueSy  now  commanding  the  forces  of  the 
Rqniblic  at  Guadaloupe,  to  concert  and  arrange 
with  you,  our  worthy  brethren,  the  best  means 
to  be  adopted  to  secure  that  object.  He  has 
placed  at  my  disposal  a  body  of  victorious  troops, 
imountmg  to  about  three  hundred  men;  and 
he  expects  that  we  shall  be  joined,  on  landing, 
by  an  good  republicans,  both  by  those  of  French 
extraction  and  by  our  coloured  brethren,  who 
must  all  be  anxious  and  ready  to  be  freed  from 
the  yoke  of  these  diabolical  aristocrats,  as  well 
as  by  the  gallant  natives,  who  no  doubt  are 
both  willing  and  prepared  to  emulate,  in  deeds 
of  arms,  their  brethren  at  St.  Vincent's,  who 
have  already  declared  for  the  Republic ;  and  of 
this  we  are  assm^  by  the  presence  of  Le 
Capitaine  Baron." 

At  this  direct  appeal,  the  Chief's  eyes  twinkled 
with  a  strange  expression,  but  not  a  muscle  of 
hk  countenance  moved,  and  he  said  nothing. 
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Le  Blanc  continued :  "  Now,  citizens,  to 
effect  this  object,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
be  united,  heart  and  hand ;  and,  above  aU,  that 
the  blow  should  fall  secretly  and  unexpectedly. 
The  Chief  Commissary  thinks  that  it  will  not 
be  advisable  to  attack  Roseau  or  Mome  Bruce, 
for  they  are  on  their  guard  there,  and  our  force 
would  be  scarcely  large  enough  for  a  direct 
attack ;  it  would  also  afford  you  no  opportunity 
of  joining  us.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  that 
we  concentrate  our  force  at  Marie  Galante,  and 
land  at  Rocroix,  or  some  other  convenient 
spot  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island ;  that 
we  take  up  a  position  there,  and,  when  joined 
by  aU  the  well-disposed  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
we  shall  be  able  to  sweep  the  few  red-coats  here 
into  the  sea.  But,  to  effect  this  the  more 
securely,  it  may  be  as  well  to  contrive  that 
fsl&e  information,  regarding  oiu*  contemplated 
attack,  should  be  conveyed  to  the  weak  boy 
who  commands  the  r^ular  troops.     Once  make 
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our  landing  good,  then,  bah !  the  island  is  our 
own;    and  justice,  liberty,   and   equality,   for 

This  speech,  short  and  concise  as  it  was  for 
I  Frenchman  to  make,  was  delivered  with  great 
fluency,  and  with  much  gesticulation;  and  it 
seemed  to  give  great  satisfiiction  to  the  assembly, 
pvticularly  as  Le  Blanc  was  known  to  be  a 
trusted  emissary  from  Victor  Hugues. 

"  But  it  will  not  be  so  easy,"  said  Citizen  Le 
Bar,  "  to  convey  this  false  information ;  and  I 
cannot  see,  with  the  force  you  can  raise,  why 
you  do  not  attack  Roseau  boldly;  they  have 
not  above  a  hundred  soldiers  in  all:  Mome 
Bruce  once  carried,  the  island  is  ours." 

"  I  have  provided  for  that,"  replied  Le  Blanc, 
in  a  half  whisper.  "  What  do  you  suppose  I 
enlisted  this  sacr^ John  Bull  for?  For  love, 
do  you  think  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Le  Bar,  laughing.  "  But 
how,  in  the  devil's  name,  did  you  get  hold  of 
him  ?     WhBi  is  he  ?     He  looks  like  a  sailor." 
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"  Why,  strangely  enough,  through  Le  Capi- 
taine  Baron.  He  is  a  sailor ;  but  all's  fish  that 
comes  to  my  net.  I  never  let  an  opportunity 
slip ;  and  when  I  have  a  trump  card,  I  play  it, 
and  don't  much  regard  consequences :  I  never 
stick  at  trifles,  Citizen  Le  Bar.  But  as  to 
attacking  Mome  Bruce,  it  is  no  use  running 
our  heads  against  stone  walls,  and  we  should 
only  get  hard  knocks;  besides,  their  cursed 
cruisers  might  catch  us.  By  landing  on  the 
windward  side,  if  we  manage  it  well,  there 
ynJl  be  nobody  to  interrupt  us,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  join  quietly.  What  force  can  you  mus- 
ter, negroes  and  all  ?     What  says  Lemantin  ?** 

"  Citizen  Le  Blanc,"  replied  the  Mulatto, 
proudly,  "  of  the  coloured  people,  I  can  answer 
for  more  than  fifty ;  but,  you  see,  those  drunken 
beasts,"  pointing  to  the  negroes,  "  they  are  not 
to  be  depended  on.  However,  at  the  festival 
of  Les  Roses  and  Les  Marguerites,  I  will  see 
what  can  be  done  with  the  drunken  hogs." 

"  And   of  French   citizens,"    said   Le  Bar, 
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"  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  But  there  are 
some  of  the  old  fiunilies,  beasts  and  traitors 
that  thqr  are,  who  will  not  join  us — ^Devrien, 
for  instance." 

"  They  must  die,  then/'  said  the  one  caUed 
Petun,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  like  the  croak  of  a 
raveQ  diiming  in ;  "  they  must  die,  one  and  aU, 
root  and  branch ;  their  houses  burnt,  and  their 
women  —  " 

"  Handed  over  to  our  tender  mercies,"  in- 
terrupted the  Mulatto,  with  a  grin.  "  I  have  my 
e)'e  already  on  such  a  charmer  —  " 

A  deep,  thrilling  shudder  passed  over  Le 
Kane's  iron  frame  at  these  words,  a  gleam 
of  light  flashed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  bit  his 
lips  till  the  blood  came ;  but  he  ssad  not  a  word 
in  reply  to  this  horrible  speech. 

"  What's  the  matter,  brother  ?"  inquired 
Marinier,  who  alone  had  apparently  noticed  Le 
Blanc's  confusion. 

"  Nothing,  nothing — I  was  only  thinking 
how  we  could  communicate  with  one  another 
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readily.  By  the  bye,  have  you  arms  for  all? 
No ! — well,  that  must  be  provided  for.  Get 
your  men  together,  and  be  in  readiness,  when 
called  upon.  The  word  will  be,  *  Vive  la  IW- 
publique  V  Victor  Hugues,  it  wiU  not  be 
long  before  you  are  wanted.  I  will  now  go 
into  Roseau,  and  see  how  things  are  going  on 
there.     Adieu,  my  friends,  for  the  present." 

So  saying,  Le  Blanc,  taking  the  Master  by 
the  arm,  walked  coolly  out  of  the  assembly; 
the  Mulatto  opening  the  door  for  them,  a 
sinister  smile  playing  over  his  face  as  he  did  so. 
He  had  perceived  Le  Blanc's  emotion,  and  he 
alone  knew  the  cause.  As  he  held  the  door 
open,  another  man  glided  by  him,  merely  look* 
ing  him  in  the  face  as  he  passed — ^it  was  the 
Carib  Chief. 

When  Le  Blanc  had  got  into  the  open  air, 
he  seemed  to  gasp  for  breath,  and  muttered,  as 
if  speaking  to  himself:  "  O,  my  God!  my 
God  !  it  is  rarely  that  I  call  upon  Thee ;  but 
this  is  terrible !     I,  who  in  my  vanity  thought 
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that  I  could  foresee  everything,  never  to  think  of 
this !  A  band  of  bloodthirsty,  ruthless  savages ! 
0,  Rosalie  !  Rosalie  !  And  my  oath.  Oh,  it 
is  horrible — horrible  !" 

Beads  of  sweat  stood  on  his  brow,  and  he 
writhed  in  agony. 

Jack  Diver,  whose  perception  was  never  of  the 
keenest  order,  could  not,  in  this  instance,  fail  to 
Qotioe  his  companion's  extreme  distress ;  but,  as 
the  whole  discourse  had  been  incomprehensible  to 
him,  he  could  not  understand  the  reason  of  it.  He 
therefore  only  stared  at  his  friend,  whose  whole 
frame  shook  with  a  strong  convulsive  shiver. 
At  last  he  broke  out : 

"  What,  comrade,  ahoy  !  Has  Yellow  Jack 
boarded  you?  What  makes  you  shake  this 
way?" 

Le  Blanc  recovered  himself  quickly,  and  said, 
in  English : 

**  The  heat  of  that  room,  and  the  filthy  smell 
of  those  beasts,  quite  overcame  me.    I  could  not 
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stand  it  any  longer,  and  was  obliged  to   run 
away.     But  Fm  all  right  now/' 

''  May  I  never  set  foot  on  deck  again,  but  I 
thought  you  were  in  for  it." 

"  So  I  am,"  thought  Le  Blanc,  for  a  moment. 
But  his  mercurial  temperament  soon  got  the 
better  of  his  depression. 

'^  All  right  now,  Captain !  I've  got  horses 
here,  and,  now  that  the  sun  is  getting  low,  well 
have  a  pleasant  ride  into  Roseau  together ;  and 
111  take  you  to  a  house  on  the  road  where  you 
wiU  get  a  good  glass  of  sangaree,  which  I  should 
think  you  would  like,  after  what  you  have  gone 
through.  You  did  not  seem  to  relish  it  much. 
Eh,  Captain  ?" 

"  Oh,  Lord !  Fm  parched  already !"  replied 
Jack  Diver.  "That  oath  was  enough  to  dry 
one's  liver  up  for  many  a  long  day.  After  aU,  I 
don't  like  blood  !" 

"  Blood !"  muttered  Le  Blanc,  with  a  shudder. 
"  Worse  than  blood.     Sit  down  in  the  shade. 
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Captaby  and  IH  bring  the  horses  out  in  a 
minute." 

The  stables,  or  rather  what  was  left  of  them — 
Jot  everything  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
were  situated  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
bouse  in  which  the  assembly  had  met  When 
Le  Blanc  entered  them,  he  found  the  Carib 
Chief  there  before  him,  with  the  horses  ready 
saddled.  He  had  changed  his  feathery  hea^ 
dress  for  the  slouching  straw-hat,  and  had 
diHmed  his  white  frock  and  trowsers. 

''Ha!  I  am  glad  you  are  h^*e,  Le  Baron,'' said 
U  Blanc.  "  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  for  a 
OQoment  Now  you  have  got  this  man  on  shore, 
what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  him?  I  am 
puzzled,  which  is  not  often  the  case." 

"I  am  going  to  kill  him,''  replied  the  Chief, 
in  his  own  soft,  musical  language. 

"  But  that  win  utterly  derange  my  plans.  I 
cwmot  do  without  him  at  present." 

"  Le  Baron  will  wait  until  his  friend  says  the 
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time  has  come — but  he  will  watch  him  as  the 
lizard  watches  the  fly  upon  the  wall." 

'^  I  should  not  think  he  would  require  much 
watching,  Baron.  How  readily  the  fool  jumped 
at  the  bait.  But  you  have  never  told  me  your 
reasons  for  seeking  this  man's  life." 

"  Would  he  not  have  lashed  the  Carib  Chief 
like  a  common  negro,  had  it  not  been  for 
him?" 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?"  inquired  the  French- 
man, eagerly. 

But  the  Carib  was  silent,  and  Le  Blanc  knew 
it  was  no  use  questioning  him  further  on  that 
point,  though  he  continued  his  interrogatories. 

''And  who  told  you  that  this  coarse  John 
Bull,  this  vulgar,  thick-headed  fellow,  hated  the 
fair-haired  youngster  at  Mome  Bruce?  You 
were  right,  however,  and  I  thank  you  for  the 
hint." 

"  Friend,"  said  the  Carib,  placing  his  hand 
on  the  Frenchman's  shoulder,    "  a  Carib.  chief 
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bas  his  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  his  mouth 
shut,  and  he  thinks.     You  all  talk  too  much.'' 

"WeQ,  it  may  be  so,  Baron,  but  it  is  our 
natoie — a  Frenchman  must  and  will  talk.  J 
see  you  again  soon,  Carib  ?" 

**  Yes,''  briefly  re^nded  the  Baron. 

Tlie  Frenchman  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
Chief^  who  took  it,  and  then  glided  out  of  the 
stable;  but  as  he  passed  he  whispered  in  Le 
Blanc's  ear,  so  low  as  not  to  be  overheard: 
^  fieware  of  the  Mulatto,  Lemantin  !" 

"  Whom  does  he  mean  ?"  asked  Le  Blanc  of 
bnnsdf,  as  he  led  the  horses  out ;  '^  and  why 
sbould  I  beware  of  the  Mulatto  ?  I  wish  I  had 
Tiesdoned  him  further;  but,  peste!  it  would 
bave  been  of  no  use,  these  Indians  are  as  dose 
as  a  Parisian  head  of  the  police,  ay,  even  as 
Merlin  of  Douay  himself;  but  now  for  this 
beast  of  a  sailor." 

Le  Blanc  jumped  actively  on  his  horse,  a  good 
stout,  useful  beast,  brought  from  the  Spanish 
n^,  and  led  the  other  to  Jack  Diver,  who 
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dimbed,  or  rather  scrambled,  into  his  saddle, 
after  the  fashion  of  those  unaccustomed  to 
riding.  His  Hack,  however,  was  a  quiet,  easy- 
paced  animal,  and  they  jogged  on  comfortabfy 
enough  together. 

The  two  did  not  speak  much  on  the  way, 
for  the  track  was  so  narrow  that  they  could  not 
ride  abreast,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  either  of 
them  noticed  the  loveliness  of  the  scenery  that 
opened  to  their  view  on  all  sides.  Not  that  the 
Frenchman  could  not  duly  appreciate  it,  but  his 
mind  was  pre-occupied.  He  was  horrified  at 
the  part  he  was  playing,  and  already  bitterly 
repented  his  folly. 

We  will  therefore  at  once  conduct  them  to 
the  lawn  in  front  of  "  La  Belle  £toile,"  for  so 
was  called  the  house  and  estate  belonging  to 
Auguste  de  la  Motte  Devrien,  one  of  the  ddeet 
French  settlers  on  the  island. 

There  was  a  comfortable,  snug  look  about 
this  house,  that  spoke  of  wealth  and  prosperity, 
combined  with  much  neatness  and  good  ma- 
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nagement,  qualifications  not  always  met  with  in 

the  West  Indian  islands.  It  was  a  quadrangular 

bmldingy  low,  but  covering  a  great  extent  of 

^roond.      There  was  no  pretension  about  it, 

being,  as  usual,  of  wood,  on  a  stone  basement, 

bingled  outside,  roof  and  all ;  the  whole  painted 

^reen,  except  the  roof,  which  was  white. 

About  half  the  house  only  was  visible  from 

^lie  front,  the  back  part  being  screened  from 

^e  sight  by  a  high  thick  fence  of  "  Barbadoes 

iVide,"    with    its    striped     orange    blossoms, 

fianked   on  each   side  by  a  dump  of  immense 

^  cotton,  and  mangrove  trees. 

The  front,  which  faced  the  sea,  was  protected 
by  a  large  and  deep  v^^ndah,  the  floor  of 
which  was  of  porous  brick,  kept  constantly 
damp.  Along  the  trellis-work,  of  fine  iron 
wire,  and  fantastic  pattern,  crept  a  variety  of 
beautiful  climbing  plants,  brought  from  the 
ooQtinent  of  South  America,  and  evidently 
tnined  with  much   care.     The  whole  of  this 
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dimbed,  or  rather  scrambled,  into  his  saddle, 
after  the  fashion  of  those  unaccustomed  to 
riding.  His  Hack,  however,  was  a  quiet,  easy- 
paced  animal,  and  they  jogged  on  comfortably 
enough  together. 

The  two  did  not  speak  much  on  the  way, 
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opened  to  thdr  view  on  all  sides.  Not  that  the 
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the  part  he  was  playing,  and  already  bitterly 
repented  his  folly. 

We  will  therefore  at  once  conduct  them  to 
the  lawn  in  front  of  "  La  Belle  £toile,"  for  so 
was  called  the  house  and  estate  belonging  to 
Auguste  de  la  Motte  Devrien,  one  of  the  oldest 
French  settlers  on  the  island. 

There  was  a  comfortable,  snug  look  about 
this  house,  that  spoke  of  wealth  and  prosperity, 
combined  with  much  neatness  and  good  ma- 
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nagementy  qualifications  not  always  met  with  in 
the  West  Indian  islands.  It  was  a  quadrangular 
buildbg,  low,  but  covering  a  great  extent  of 
gromuL  There  was  no  pretension  about  it, 
being,  as  usual,  of  wood,  on  a  stone  basement, 
hingled  outside,  roof  and  all ;  the  whole  painted 
groeo,  except  the  roof,  which  was  white. 

About  half  the  house  only  was  visible  from 
^  front,  the  back  part  being  screened  from 
the  sight  by  a  high  thick  feaice  of  ''  Barbadoes 
ftide,'*  with  its  striped  orange  blossoms, 
hnked  on  eadi  side  by  a  dump  of  immense 
dk,  cotton,  and  mangrove  trees. 

The  front,  which  f^ced  the  sea,  was  protected 
^  a  large  and  deep  v^^ndah,  the  floor  of 
which  was  of  porous  brick,  kept  constantly 
damp.  Along  the  trellis-work,  of  fine  iron 
wire,  and  frtntastic  pattern,  crept  a  variety  of 
beautiful  climbing  plants,  brought  from  the 
continent  of  South  America,  and  evidently 
turned  with  much  care.     The  whole  of  this 
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fields  of  Indian  corn»  maize,  and  sweet  potatoes, 
with  a  few  patches  of  sugar-canes,  now  only  in. 
their  first  green  youth ;  and  flanking  these,  oa 
either  side,  were  coffee  plantations,  rendered  not 
unpicturesque  by  the  coffee  plant's  protector,  or 
brother,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  which  shieUs 
it  from  the  rough  blasts  that  sweep  down  the 
mountain  gullies. 

Behind  the  house  were  numerous  offices  and 
cattle-sheds,  and  a  small  windmill  stood  near 
the  well.  In  rear  again  of  these,  was  a  savan- 
nah of  guinea  grass,  extending  backwards  for 
nearly  a  mile;  and  then  rose  the  mountaiDS, 
range  above  range,  imtil  the  tops  were  lost  in 
the  whirling  douds  collected  there  by  the  fresh 
spring  trade-wind.  Beautiful  butterflies,  «n« 
pax>rs,  sphinges,  and  moths,  hovered  about  the 
hedge  and  the  orange-trees ;  and  every  now  and 
then  a  little  glancing  meteor  of  green  and  gold, 
with  a  flame-coloured  breast,  would  dart  fit>m 
one  to  the  other  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
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iiOFering  for  a  moment  at  some  chosen  flower, 
with  a  rustling,  humming  sound,  then  away 
again  so  swiftly  that  the  eye  could  scarcdy 
J  foDow  it  in  its  rapid  flight.  Yet  in  all  this 
lovely  scene  one  thing  was  wanting.  No 
song-birds  thrilled  the  air  with  their  sweet 
melody.  A  lizard  or  two  scuttled  off  the  posts 
of  the  verandah — ^where  they  had,  no  doubt,  been 
watching,  with  their  beautiful  round  eyes,  some 
unsuspecting  fly — as  the  riders  approached  the 
houise,  their  horses'  hoofs  scarce  betraying  their 
presence  on  the  soft  elastic  grass,  except  to  the 
keen  senses  of  the  lizards. 

"  Hillo— Pompey,  Csesar,  anybody  at  home 
ibere  ?"  shouted  the  Frenchman,  jumping  off  his 
horse,  and  festening  him  by  the  bridle  to  a  ring 
and  hook  set  in  a  post,  evidently  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

"  Here  we  are.  Captain ;  come  in ;  no  cere- 
mony here,  they  are  all  old  friends  of  mine." 

Jack  Diver  dismounted  rather  more  leisurely, 
feding  a  little  stiff  after  his  long  ride. 
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Half  a  dozen  negroes  had  by  this  time 
rushed  out  and  seized  the  horse,  all  grinning 
and  jabbering  together  in  French. 

"  Anybody  at  home,  Pierre  ?"  inquired  Le 
Blanc,  in  English,  of  a  grey-headed  old  negro 
who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  amongst  them. 

"  Ees,  Massa  Frank — Massa  in  de  house  and 
Missee,  too,"  said  the  voluble  Pierre,  laying  a 
strong  stress  on  the  last  word.  "  Yoimg  Eng- 
lish buckra  .officer  dere  too,  but  he  gone  now. 
He  speakee  de  French  as  well  as  you,  Massa 
Frank.  Ole  Pierre  hear  his  own  Massa  say 
him  ab  French  blood  in  de  wain — bery  ansome, 
too." 

'Tis  the  very  man,"  whispered  Jack  Diver 
to  his  companion.  "  He  is  half  foreigner,  and 
has  got  some  cursed  long  French  name  tacked 
to  his  own." 

"  Never  mind  now,  Captain ;  come  in,"  re- 
plied the  Frenchman,  though  he  evidently  did 
not  relish  this  piece  of  news. 

Le  Blanc  pushed  open  the  door,  which  was 
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not  fiistened,  without  further  ceremony  (knockers 
and  bdls  not  being  in  use  in  that  country),  and 
walked  into  the  house. 

It  appeared  very  dark,  coming  as  they  did 
out  of  the  glaring  day,  but  the  rustling  of  a 
female  dress,  evidently  quitting  the  room  hur- 
riedty,  was  distinctly  audible.  When  Jack 
Kver  could  look  round  him  he  found  himself 
in  a  large  well-proportioned  apartment,  with 
very  little  fumitiu-e  in  it :  the  floor,  however,* 
^  of  highly-polished  mahogany,  and  the  walls 
^ere  panelled  with  the  same.  A  few  old- 
^hioned  though  richly-carved  chairs,  a  rose- 
wood table,  and  a  buffet  of  the  same  material 
^th  brass  feet,  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
fiuTiiture ;  but  on  the  buffet  were  ranged 
several  beautifully-cut  glass  jugs,  filled  with 
dark  and  amber-coloured  fluids,  and  behind 
them  appeared  richly-chased  goblets  of  gold  and 
silver,  upon  antique  shields  of  the  same  metals, 
which  served  as  trays. 
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Close  to  the  jalousies  was  shing  a  fine  grass 

hammock,  in  which  lay  an  old  man  wrapped  in 
a  handsome  silk  dressing-gown,  with  a  cap  of 
the  same  material  on  his  head.  His  &oe  was 
thin  and  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  but  his  features 
were  good  and  r^;ular.  An  arm-chair  stood 
dose  by  on  which  was  laid  an  open  book,  and 
some  delicate  female  work  was  hanging  over 
one  of  the  arms.  The  careless  way  in  which  it 
was  thrown  there,  showed  that  the  occupant  of 
this  chair  had  been  suddenly  scared  away. 

The  old  man  awoke  as  they  entered,  and 
cried  out  peevishly : 

"  Rosalie,  Rosalie,  why  do  you  awake  me  ?" 
but  perceiving  the  new  comers,  he  rolled  him- 
self out  of  his  hammock  very  actively  for 
an  old  man — kissed  Le  Blanc  between  the 
eyes,  and  shook  hands  with  Jack  Diver,  as  he 
said: 

'*  Aha,  mon  cher  Francois,  c'est  bien  toi 
mon  fils,  I  am  so  glad   to  see  you  and  your 
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fri^d  too.     What   wOl  you  take?     Rosalie, 
RosaUe." 

The  old  man  called  for  Rosalie,  but  we  can- 
iK)t  think  of  introduGing  her  at  the  end  of  a 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


Perhaps  Rosalie  Devrien,  had  she 
lived  in  a  more  temperate  climate,  wou 
been  even  more  beautiful  than  she  was 
intensely  hot  and  enervating  atmospl 
Dominica  (certainly  one  of  the  warmest 
Caribbean  Islands,  particularly  on  the 
side,  where  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  st 
leaves,  except  in  the  draught  of  the 
which  run  down  from  the  mountain 
stolen  some  of  the  richness  of  her  beau 
had  left  instead  a  soft  languor  on  her 
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^xanoe  and  in  her  movements  which  was  per- 
fectly irresistible.     Her  hair  was  Uack  as — 
^hat  shall  I  say  ? — ^for  a  simile  must  be  found 
— Ike  a  tropical  thunder-doud,  while  still  the 
>^  sun  shines  brightly,  was  the  colour  of  Ro- 
adie's luxuriant  locks.      Her  long  back  hair, 
^hich,  when  loose,  almost  swept  the  ground, 
^ss  ingeniously  plaited,  and   interwoven  with 
strings  of  small  seed  pearls,  and  rolled  up  on 
Ae  crown   of  her  head.     It  was   kept  in  its 
place  by  a  high  golden  comb,   every  tooth  of 
^hich  was  headed  by  some  costly  jewel :  over 
this  was   loosely  thrown   a  small   mantilla  of 
^Mte  lace.      Her  front  hair  was  quite  plain, 
except  that  two  little  flat-pointed  curls  rested 
on  her  snowy  forehead,    and  behind  each   ear 
irnng  a  corresponding  tiny  ringlet.     Her  com- 
{dexion  was  pale,    too  pale,  perhaps,   for   our 
notion  of  female  loveliness ;    the  intense   heat 
of  the  tropics  had  withdrawn  from  her  cheeks 
the  blushing  beauty  of  the  rose,  but  left  there 
the  simple  purity  of  the  lily.      You  could  not 
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tell  exactly  the  colour  of  her  large  melting  eyes 
— somtimes  black,  sometimes  deep  violet-blu^ 
as  the  light  varied.  Was  it  the  shadow  of  the 
long,  fiinged  eyelashes,  or  the  influence  of  the 
enervating  climate,  that  gave  to  those  eyes 
that  soft^ '  voluptuous  expression  ?  —  her  heart 
was  all  purity,  still  they  were  voluptuous.  Her 
face  was  small,  perfectly  oval,  and  every  feature 
as  regular  as  if  sculptured  by  Grecian  art. 

If  you  could  find  any  fault  in  this  lovely 
countenance,  it  might  be  in  the  want  of  colour 
in  her  cheeks  and  lips,  or  perhaps  you  might 
say  that  her  arched  eyebrows  were  too  strongly 
marked  ;  still  this  very  fault  might  be  said,  from 
its  contrast,  to  heighten  the  pure  beauty  of  her 
alabaster  skin. 

Her  figure  corresponded  with  her  face.  She 
was  in  stature  perhaps  a  little  below  that  whidi 
we  consider  perfect  in  a  woman ;  but  her  limbs 
were  exquisitely  and  delicately  proportioned, 
and  her  bust  perfection :  indeed,  if  the  truth 
must  be  confessed,  you  could  not  be   long  in 
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lier  presence  witliout  peroeiving  it;  for  her 
dress  was  scanty,  and  she  wore  ncme  of  those 
hatefiil  encamJ»'8Dces  called  stays.  Her  arms 
wa«  bare,  except  that  round  them  were  twisted 
bracelets  and  armlets  of  alternate  gold  and 
oond4)ead8.  Her  dress  was  of  black  silk, 
made  in  the  Spanirii  fashion,  fitting  tight  to 
tbe  body,  without  any  (Hmaments  whatever : 
it  was  cut  low  at  the  bosom,  and  short  in 
the  skirts ;  but  as  her  feet  and  ankles,  the  first 
dothed  in  velvet,  the  second  in  the  finest  silk, 
were  unexceptionaUe,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  young  Frenchman  thought  this  a  consider- 
able improvement  on  the  dresses  he  had  been 
inost  accustomed  to  ;  and  indeed  she  had  a  right 
to  this  dress,  for  her  mother  was  of  noble 
Spanish  extraction.  A  more  highly  bred  and 
graceful  creature  than  this  lovely  girl  never 
^tered  a  room. 

Rosalie  was  not  one  of  those  indolent,  half- 
educated,  though  lovely  Creoles,  who  make 
sodi  pretty  playthings  for  the  hour,  but  whose 
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utter  want  of  intellectual  acquirements  so  soon 
dispels  the  illusion  of  their  charms.  She  had 
been  educated  in  a  convent,  amongst  other  chil- 
dren of  noble  birth,  until  the  dispersion  of  its 
inmates  by  the  decree  of  a  despotic  Republic 
She  was  then  removed  to  London,  where  she 
learnt  not  only  those  accomplishments  for  which 
Englishwomen  are  celebrated,  but  also  imbibed 
a  taste  for  literature.  There  also  she  received 
several  offers  from  men  well  worthy  of  her, 
which  she  declined,  nobody  knew  why. 

During  the  fierce  war  that  raged  between 
kingly  England  and  republican  France  at  this 
period,  her  father  sustained  some  severe  losses 
from  the  capture,  by  the  republican  privateers, 
of  the  ships  in  which  his  produce  was  embarked, 
and  he  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  recal  Rosalie 
from  England;  reluctantly,  because,  having  no 
thought  but  for  her  happiness,  he  feared  that 
the  climate  and  want  of  society  in  the  little 
Island  of  Dominica,  would  affect  her  health  and 
{spirits.     In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken — 
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Rosalie  retained   both.     She  quitted  London 

without  regret,  for  she  loved  her  father  dearly ; 

aod  there  was  another  reason,  which  my  readers 
inajr  guess,  why  she  had  no  objection  to  the 
West  Indies.  She  arrived  safely  at  Dominica, 
and  was  immediatdy  installed  mistress  of  La 
fidle  Ctoile.  Her  &th^,  though  naturally 
Ktive,  and  a  good  man  of  business,  had  been 
nadered  indolent  by  the  dimate ;  and  he  was 
ddighted  to  find,  in  his  handsome  and  accom- 
plished daughter,  an  able  assistant  and  a  capital 
manager.  It  was  owing  to  Rosalie  that  the 
neatDcss,  and  even  d^anoe,  of  everything  about 
the  house  and  estate  surpassed  all  the  others  in 
the  island. 

The  slaves,  moreover,  almost  adored  her; 
they  regarded  her  as  a  superior  being.  Many 
of  tiiem  would  try  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  gar- 
iDeat,  as  they  blessed  the  hour  in  which  she  had 
oome  among  them.  Old  Pierre  absolutely  wor- 
shipped her. 

When  she  entered  the  room,  the  old  man 
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bade  her  languidly  to  do  the  honours  of  the 
house,  and  retired  again  to  his  hammock, 
saying: 

"  I  have  pressed  your  cousin  and  his  friend 
to  stay  to-night,  but  they  seem  unwilling ;  tiy 
what  you  can  do,  Rosalie." 

The  two  cousins  embraced  affectionately ;  and 
Rosalie,  with  a  graceful  but  somewhat  haughty 
indination,  returned  Jade  Diver's  awkward  salu- 
tation. The  Master,  as  he  himself  would  have 
said,  was  rather  taken  aback  at  the  appearance 
of  this  lovely  creature;  and  the  half  bashful, 
half  impudent,  manner  of  his  address,  caused  a 
smile  to  wreathe  itself  round  Rosalie's  lips. 
After  some  conventional  conversation,  Rosalie 
said  to  her  cousin : 

"  Francois,  it  is  a  long  time  since  you  visited 
La  Belle  Ctoile,  would  you  like  to  see  the  im» 
provements  I  have  made  ?  And  perhaps  your 
friend  might  wish  to  walk  round  the  estate  ?*' 

Le  Blanc  thanked  her  \dth  an  expressive 
look,  but  Jack  Diver  declined,  saying  that  he  vras 
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tired,  and  would  like  to  rest  himself:  b  fact,  he 
was  so  stiff  that  he  could  hardly  walk.  A  ham- 
mock was  soon  slung  for  him,  to  which  he  re- 
tired, with  a  cigar  and  a  glass  of  sangaree,  and 
the  cousins  went  out  together.  What  they  said 
at  first,  as  they  looked  into  each  other's  eyes, 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  old  cotton  trees,  was 
no  doubt  thrillingly  interesting  to  themselves, 
but  it  would  not  be  to  our  readers.  After  some 
time,  Rosalie  said : 

"  And  what  mad  freak,  may  I  ask,  are  you 
now  upon,  my  volatile  cousin,  that  you  have 
sssumed  this  disguise?  Why  I  declare  you 
have  quite  a  piratical  look.  Stay — what  is 
this,  blue,  white,  and  red  ?  Francois,  my  dear 
cousin,  surely  you  have  not  turned  Republican  ?" 

**Why  not,  sweet  Rosalie?" 

"  O,  Fran9ois  !  had  my  father  ^  seen  this. 
Thank  Heaven,  the  room  was  dark.     The  very 

niention  of    the  tricolor  puts  him  in  a  fury ; 

what  would  it  be  then  if  he  saw  you  wear  it  ?" 

"But,  Rosalie,  I  have  indeed   adopted  it," 


said  Fran<jX>is,  earnestly;  "the  drapeau  blanc 
and  the  lily  are  no  longer  the  colours  under 
which  the  man  of  France  can  rase  his  head. 
The  lih-  is  faded,  and  the  drapeau  blame  ma 
soiled ;  it  was  necessan*  to  find  new  eniMema 
for  La  belle  France." 

Rosalie  Devrien  gazed  on  her  lover  fixedty, 
and  she  soon  perceived  that,  although  the  latter 
pan  of  his  speech  was  spoken  in  a  laugfaii^    ' 
msinxkcr.  he  was  nallv  in   earnest.     She   had  J 
lov^  her  cvHisin  long  and  deej^,  and  she  was  ^ 
gnmtly  shocked  to  kam  firvMn  hs^  own  hps  the^= 

truth  of  the  rumours  she  had  aheadv  heard  ooo-^ 

« 

omiing  the  Ene  of  pcfidcs  adopted  by  him— 
Kosalie  w;jls^  QK>reot>nr,  rather  surprbed  at  the 
n»dine;$$  widx  which  he  cootessed  hK>  adhesioa 
to  the  cau^  of  Hberty.  IV\.Hid  asd  coquedsh 
as  she  was  b\  aiturv,  tv>  him  she  hiki  ev^r  been 
sod»  p»tle«  aod  a&vciccase.  Her  mfaer,  a 
sfiaunch  auhereuc  cf  me  xmiorrjnafie  BourbooSi 
had  imhiKd  her  mind  wish  a  rucue  hatred 
towards    ev^ncthio^  cvccevced  wich  tbe    Re^ 
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ia  This,  then,  was  the  first  time  that  her 
loFe  had  been  brought  ia  contact  with  her  hate. 
A  struggle  was  obvious :  love  at  first  prevafled ; 
and  she  said,  in  a  soft  tone  of  voice,  gently 
pressing  h^  lover's  hand : 

^  Discard  this  dress,  and  come  and  live  with 
us,  dear  Francois/' 

^  I  cannot,  Rosalie :  I  have  taken  a  fearful 
oath,"  said  Le  Blanc,  sadly. 

"I  understand  you,"  replied  the  maiden, 
drawing  herself  up  proudly,  "you  have  two 
mistresses — your  boasted  Liberty  and  your 
cousin  Rosalie :  choose  between  them.  I  brook 
no  rival." 

"  Nay,  but,  my  sweet  cousin,  I  am  bound  by 
honour." 

*'  Honour  I "  exclaimed  Rosalie,  contemptu- 
ously; "honour  amongst  regicides — amongst 
ruffians  I  whose  delight  is  in  shedding  innocent 
Hood  —  who  overthrow  without  re-building  ! 
Honour,  Fran9ois  !  That  word  belongs  not  to 
such  as  they." 
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"  But,  Rosalie,  hear  me.  You,  who  love  the 
truth,  would  not,  surely,  have  me  break  a  solemn 
oath?" 

"And  does  not  our  holy  religion  say  that 
such  oaths  are  not  binding  ?  My  confessor  shall 
absolve  you  from  it,  and  we  can  again  be 
friends." 

"  Friends,  Rosalie  !   Already  so  cold  a  word !" 

"  Have  we  not  always  been  friends  ?"  said 
the  maiden,  blushing  deeply.  ^'  Can  1  say 
more  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  would  have  you  say  that  you  still 
love  me,  Rosalie.  Do  I  not  love  thee  passion- 
ately— devotedly  ?" 

'*  No !"  exclaimed  the  maiden,  proudly,  hear 
soft  eyes  suddenly  lighting  with  a  bright  and 
even  fierce  flash.  "  No !  once  you  said  that  you 
did,  and  I  believed  you — weak  fool  that  I  was 
—  but  you  have  forgotten  that  the  blood 
of  the  haughty  Spaniard  still  runs  in  my 
veins.  I  will  have  no  rival — I  can  bear  no 
divided    affection.       The  man  whom  I  would 
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io?e  must  be  mine,  and  mine  only — choose  your 
path— it  lies  before  you.*' 
"  What  would  you  have  me  do,  dear  Rosalie  ?" 
"  0,  Francois  \"  replied  the  maiden,  tenderly 
beoding  her  dark,  voluptuous  eyes  on  his; 
"  come  and  live  with  us — renounce  the  men  of 
blood  you  have  associated  with,  and  I  will  love 
you  so  fondly  and  so  devotedly,  that  you  will 
800Q  foi^t  the  dangerous  ties  you  have  formed. 
Come  to  us — my  £sither  loves  you,  and  will 
niake  you  his  heir ;  and  you  and  I,  in  happy 
union,  will  cherish  his  declining  years,  and,  in 
this  peaceful  spot,  live  cheerfully  and  die  con- 
tentedly.    Come,  Fran9ois !" 

"  0,  Rosalie !  why  do  you  tempt  me  so  ? — it 
is  cruel  1  You  do  not  know — ^you  cannot  feel 
what  it  is  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  slavery ; 
to  rise  from  degradation ;  from  being  king  and 
priest-ridden,  to  become  free — gloriously  free !" 

"  Yes ;  the  freedom  of  savages,  who  delight 
in  blood  !"  said  the  maiden,  contemptuously. 

"  Say  not  so,  Rosalie.     The  blood  that  has 
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been  shed  has  been  but  for  an  oblation  to 
reason  and  liberty.  Alas !  why  do  I  say  this? 
— ^you  will  not  understand  me  I" 

"  It  is  true.  You  have  set  up  your  images^ 
and  you  worship  them,  and  immolate  thou- 
sands of  innocent  victims  on  their  altars.'' 

'^  Nay,  but,  Rosalie,  is  not  liberty  alone  worthy 
of  all  our  homage  ?" 

**  Alas,  Fran9ois !  what  you  say  convinces  me 
more  and  more  that  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed 
between  us  ;  for  I  am  assured  that  you  who 
follow,  as  you  say,  the  cause  of  liberty,  forsake 
our  holy  religion.  Oh  I  for  the  sake  of  her 
who  once  taught  you  those  sacred  truths,  deny 
this,  Fran9ois.  Dear  Fran9oi5,  say,  at  least,  you 
are  not  one  of  these." 

The  young  Republican  dropped  the  hand  that 
until  now  he  had  held  in  his,  and,  with  his  eyes 
cast  down  on  the  ground,  while  a  tear  trickled 
from  them,  he  said,  in  a  low,  mournful  tone : 

"  I  cannot,  Rosalie." 

^'  Then  neither  God  nor  man  would  sanction 
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^  an  unholy  union  !"  exclaimed  the  maiden, 

soleomly. 

It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  the  bold, 
daring,  reckless  young  adventurer  subdued, 
Wed  down,  in  tears,  dejected,  humbled  by  the 
^ords  of  the  beautiful  girL  Bitterly  did  he 
lament  the  eager  haste  with  which  he  had 
entered  into  the  schemes  of  his  superior,  Yitkar 
Hugues ;  bitterly  did  he  regret  the  enterprise  he 
hi  undertaken,  for  his  heart  was  no  longer  in 
it:  it  was  with  Rosalie.  Conflicting  ideas 
passed  rapidly  in  strange  confusion  through  his 
bewildered  mind ;  his  fearful  oath ;  the  Mu- 
latto's threat  ;  the  Carib's  warning ;  Rosalie's 
last  words — all  rang  strangely  together  in  his 
ears.  "  Neither  God  nor  man  would  sanction 
their  union" — such  were  the  words,  spoken 
solemnly.  It  seemed  as  if  a  decree  had  gone 
forth.  He  knew  that  Rosalie  would  not  lightly 
alter  her  determination,  and  he  loved  her.  Nor 
were  the  maiden's  ideas  less  confused.  What 
she  had  said  were  not  words  spoken  without 
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thought  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  TnifiiK 
this  meeting  had  come  upon  her  suddenly  anS 
unexpectedly ;  but  she  had  long  wished  for  it.  ^ 
prayed  for  it,  although  she  dreaded  it.  Sh^ 
knew  that  her  cousin  had  lately  enlisted  himsel — i 
under  the  blood-stained  flag  of  the  Republic,  yoH 
she  hoped  that  her  influence,  her  presence 
might  recal  him  from  what  she  felt  to  be  m 
only  a  dangerous  but  unholy  path. 

Her  pride,  and  her  love  for  her  religion, 
carried   her  through  the  conversation,  but 
dejection — his  tears — distressed  her.     Had  slrMi 
a   right   to   reproach  him   as   she  had  done  f 
And  then  he  had  borne  her  reproaches  so  hunn- 
bly,  so  meekly,  so  different  from  what  she  had 
expected.     It  proved  that  his  love  for  her  was 
sincere  and  deep,  and  she,  too,  loved  him.    But, 
alas !  no  human  being  is  perfect ;  with  all  this 
good,   this    religious    feeling,   Rosalie    was   a 
coquette.      Even   after   the   sentence   she  had 
passed,  and  even  if  her  cousin  had  been  indif- 
ferent to  her,  she  would  not  have  suffered  him 
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to    loose    himself   entirely  from    her    chains. 
Wlio  can  read  a  pretty  woman's  heart  ? 

And  there,  beneath  the  shade  of  the  grim  old 
cotton  trees,  they  stood,  silently,  neither  daring 
to  look  up— scarcdy  to  breathe,  for  over  both 
their  hearts  stole  the  dim  foreshadowings  of  the 
fiitore. 

The  maiden  was  the  first  to  recover  herself, 
and,  holding  out  her  jewelled  hand  to  Frangois, 
she  said : 

"Though    we    cannot    be    more,  let  us  be 
friends." 

Francois  remained  with  his  eyes  still  bent  on 
the  ground. 

"  Listen  to  me,  at  least,  "  continued  the 
maiden,  pettishly.  **  I  expect  Margaret  Gordon 
here  every  minute.  Had  I  known  that  you 
were  coming,  I  would  not  have  asked  her." 

"What  is  Margaret  Gordon  to  me?"  mur- 
mured  the  miserable  Francois. 
"  Do  you  not  remember  her  father's  unhappy 
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fate  ?    Beware  how  you  mention  the  RepuUk 
before  her.     I  teQ  you  this  to  warn  you.'' 

"  I  shall  not  see  her." 

'*  Yes,  yes,  you  will,  dear  Francois.  I  do  not 
see  you  often,  and  I  cannot  let  you  go  so  easily,** 
said  Rosalie,  softly  lajiog  her  hand  on  her 
loTer's  shoulder.  "  Besides,"  continued  she, 
with  an  arch  smile,  ^  I  ¥rant  you  to  hdp  to  ^ 
entertain  the  young  officer  who  commands  the^ 
British  troops ;  he  is  to  dine  with  us  to-day." 

'^Peste!"   muttered  Le  Blanc,  his  attentioi 
now  becoming  keenly  aroused  ;  "  that  will 
do.     How  came  vou  to  know  him,  Rosalie  ?" 

"He  brought  letters  of  mtroduction  to 
&ther  from  some  old  friends  of  his,  who,  alas  L 
are  now  in  exile;  and  he  is,  as  I  heard  my 
father  say,  in  some  degree  connected  with  our 
famfly  through  his  mother;  in  fact,  Francois, 
he  is  another  cousin." 

"  Our  meeting  would  be  an  unpleasant  one. 
1  cannot  stay,  Rosalie." 
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''Why  not  ?  you  are  my  cousin ;  that  surely 
would  be  enough  to  allay  any  suspicion,  if  he 
entertained  any,  even  if  he  did  not  know  my 
Other's  politics." 

"  But  there  is  also  some  quarrel  between  him 
and  the  Englishman ;  they  might  enter  into 
HHne  unpleasant  dispute." 

"Where  is  your  chivalry  gone,  my  cousin? 
Captain  Conway  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
quarrel  before  ladies." 

"  You  have  seen  this  Englishman,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  was  here  to-day.  He  is  very  hand- 
some and  agreeable,  and  speaks  our  language 
^th  a  true  Parisian  accent." 

A  flush  passed  over  the  young  Frenchman's 
^i  as  he  thought  of  the  reason  he  had  given  to 
Jack  Diver  for  his  assumed  hatred  to  Conway. 
Out  of  favour  as  he  was  with  his  mistress,  here 
^  a  formidable  rival  already  in  the  field,  and 
Ais  rival,  the  very  man  of  all  others  the  most 
dangerous  to  him.     Jealousy  struck  him  with 

VOL.    I.  N 
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her  scorpion  sting.  He  b^an  to  fear  that  hn 
words  might  be  realized — that  he  might,  indeed, 
be  robbed  of  his  mistress  by  the  fair-haired  aris- 
tocrat. The  thought  at  this  juncture  was 
enough  to  madden  him :  jealousy  is  never  rea- 
sonable. 

"  I  intend  that  he  shall  fiill  in  love  with  Mar- 
garet/' continued  Rosalie,  playfully,  litde  imik 
gining  what  was  passing  in  her  lover's  mind ; 
"  and  that  will  be  a  pretty  little  romance  to  get 
up  in  this  stupid  little  island." 

''Take  care,  Rosalie:  you  are  playing  with 
edged  tools ;  these  things  are  sharp,  and  it  is 
better  not  to  meddle  with  them.*' 

"  What  do  you  mean,  cousin  ?  explain,  if  you 
please,  your  mystery  ?" 

"  You  know  well  enough,"  replied  the  French* 
man,  pettishly,  *'  that  I  am  no  cousin ;  why  do 
you  keep  up  that  farce  ?" 

''  Because  it  is  my  will  and  pleasure  that  you 
should  still  be  considered  so.     Why,  what  is  the 
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Qutter  with  you,  Francois?  your  eye  flashes 
btj  and  you  rasp  your  teeth  togeth^;  what 
Woic  vein  are  you  in  now  ?" 

'*  Rosalie,  you  will  drive  me  mad,"  cried  her 
iorer;  "  why  did  you  ask  this  cursed  English- 
man here  at  all  ?" 

"  Why  did  you  become  a  Republican  ?  was  it 
for  love  of  Rosalie?  Question  for  question," 
repKed  the  maiden,  laughing,  for  she  perceived 
his  unreasonable  jealousy.  "  By  the  bye,  now  I 
think  of  it,"  continued  she,  determined  to  tease 
him, "  there  is  a  great  likeness  between  you  two, 
^ough  the  colour  of  your  eyes  and  hair  are  not 
the  same." 

**  Peste !"  exclaimed  Le  Blanc,  bitterly :  "  do 
you  want  to  throw  me  oiF,  Rosalie  ?  Has  the 
glove  been  worn  long  enough,  that  you  want  a 
fr«sh  pair?      Fools  that   men  are,  to   be   put 

on  and    oif   by   a   pretty   woman's  capricious 

will!" 

"  Ha !  ha !  there  speaks  the  tyrant  man. 
He  would  be  absolute  master ;  the  woman  must 

N  2 
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have  no  will.      But,  dear,  dear  Fran9ois,"  con- 
tinued Rosalie,  tenderly  twining  her  arms  rouiM/ 
his  figure,  and  suffering  him  to  imprint  a  burn* 
ing  kiss  on  her  pouting  lips,  "  you  must  not 
leave  me — say  that  you  will  not." 

The  young  Frenchman,  when  their  lips  mrt, 
forgot,  in  that  moment  of  ecstatic  bliss,  his  pur- 
pose and  his  jealousy.  When  they  awoke  from 
the  delicious  transport,  a  slight  figure,  dressed 
in  a  hat  and  riding-habit,  was  standing  by,  gazing 
affectionately  on  them. 

Margaret,  or  Maggie  Gordon,  as  she  was 
generally  called,  although  essentially  Scotch  by 
name,  and  in  her  heart  fondly  attached  to  every- 
thing connected  with  the 

"  Land  of  the  mountaia  and  the  flood," 

and  more  especially  to  the  memory  of  the  unfor- 
tunate race  of  the  kingly  Stuarts,  did  not  show, 
either  in  her  figure,  face,  or  speech,  that  she 
was  derived  from  northern  blood.  Her  figure, 
displayed  to  perfection  by  her  tight-fitting  riding- 
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habit,  was  on  a  small  scale,  but  exquisitely 
moulded  and  proportioned.  Nothing  could  be 
more  graceful  than  the  &11  of  her  shoulders, 
her  swelling  bust,  and  tiny  waist.  Her  face  was 
oval ;  her  features  small,  deUcate,  and  regular ; 
her  eyes  were  blue  as  the  tropical  sky ;  and  her 
hair,  which  clustered  in  a  profusion  of  ringlets, 
OQ  each  side  of  her  snowy  forehead,  was  of  a 
bright  rich  golden  colour.  Her  movements 
were  all  graceful  and  elegant,  though  simple  and 
imaflFected.  She  was  nature's  own  child — na- 
ture's, in  her  sunniest,  warmest,  gayest  mood. 
There  was  freshness,  youth,  and  innocence  in  all 
she  said,  in  all  she  did ;  and  this  made  her 
bold,  and  fearless  of  danger.  There  was  intelli- 
gence in  her  smile,  in  the  sparkle  of  her  azure 
eyes,  in  every  gesture,  in  every  movement. 
Guileless  as  a  dove,  she  was,  in  truth,  as  wise 
ss  a  serpent.  Joyous  and  Ught-hearted  as  she 
Qow  was,  Maggie's  youthfiil  history  was  sad  and 

cmitfiiL 
Her  grandfather,  a  cadet  of  one  of  the  noblest 
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houses  in  Scotland,  had  espoused,  at  an  early 
age,  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  James  the 
Second.  After  the  &tal  battle  of  Aughrim,  he 
had  succeeded  in  escaping  into  France.  Finding 
the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  hopdess,  Mr.  Gordon, 
wiser  than  the  generality  of  the  followers  of  that 
unlucky  race,  having  still  some  remains  of  his 
fortune  left,  devoted  himself  to  mercantile  pur- 
suits in  that  then,  as  now,  famous  sea-port> 
Marseilles,  and  married,  at  rather  an  advanced 
age,  a  Frenchwoman  of  noble  birth.  By  her 
he  had  one  son,  who,  following  his  fitther's 
footsteps,  acquired  a  considerable  property,  and 
in  an  evil  hour,  removed  to  Paris,  but  not  be- 
fore he  had  taken  to  himself  a  wife,  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  at  Marseilles. 

For  many  years  they  were  childless,  but,  at 
length,  the  fairy-like  little  Margaret  was  bom, 
and  great  were  the  rejoicings  thereat.  Early  in 
that  terrible  revolution,  that  shook  Europe  to 
its  centre,  Mr.  Gordon  contrived  to  offend  on6 
of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Convention,  by 
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nhsing  him  a  loan  of  money,  for  which  he  was 

denouDced  as   an   aristocrat  and  thrown   mto 

prison,  from  whence  he  ofoly  emerged  to  place 

liis  head  under  the  knife  of  the  ready  guillotine. 

His  wife  and  Margaret,  then  about  thirteen 

years  old,    escaped,    after    many  perils,    into 

Scotland,  with  but  little  means  of  subsistence, 

and  sought  an   asylum  anudst  Mr.  Gordon's 

idatives.    This,  at  first,  was  cheerfully  accorded 

to  them,    but   Scotland   had   become  bitterly 

Presbyterian,   and   their  Papistical  ways   soon 

made  them  many  enemies.     Poor  Mrs.  Gordon, 

whose  nerves  had  never  recovered  the  dreadful 

shock  of  her  husband's  miserable  death,  coidd 

not  long  bear  up  against  the  world.     She  soon 

saok  under  the  accumulated  trials  of  poverty, 

d^endence,  rdigious  persecution,  ill-health,  and 

aD  imgenial  climate,  and  poor  Maggie  was  lefl 

an  orphan.     Her  youth,   her  beauty,  vivacity 

sod  gentle  disposition  were  of  but  little  avail  to 

her  for  the  four  years  she   remained  in  the 

canny  North.     Placed  under  the  charge  of  an 
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old  maiden  lady,  a  rigid,  bitter  Presbyterian^ 
her  quick,  youthful  feelings  were  constantly  hurt 
by  some  biting  allusion  to  her  Papistical  eductk 
tion,  and  to  her  attachment  to  the  exiled  race  of 
kings.  Now  Margaret,  even  as  a  child,  though 
simple,  was  proud — proud  of  the  memory  of  her 
parents,  sacrificed  as  victims  on  the  altar  ci 
liberty ;  proud  of  her  religion ;  proud  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  intellect — and  her  little  heart  beat 
strangely  at  these  insults.  Her  bright  eyes 
flashed  with  suppressed  indignation  when  the 
memory  of  all  she  held  dear  was  spoken  of 
disrespectfully ;  and  in  the  solitude  of  her  little 
room,  she  often  shed  bitter  tears,  lamenting  her 
lonely  and  isolated  position.  Many  attempts 
were  made  by  the  ministers  of  the  kirk  to 
convert  her,  though  she  repelled  all  their  efforts 
with  scorn  and  indignation.  But  the  more  she 
repelled  them,  the  more  she  was  persecuted,  and 
poor  Utile  Maggie  led  an  unpleasant  life.  Still 
her  education  was  not  neglected  ;  and  imhappy 
as  she  was,   she  grew  in  beauty,   grace   and 
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accomplishments  until  she  had  completed  her 
^enteenth  year;  when  an  incident  happened 
which  changed  the  whole  current  of  her  fate. 

Maigaret  had  a  vision — at  least,  she  always 
maintained  that  her  mother  really  appeared  by 
her  bedside  on  that  night,  and  commanded  her 
to  go  up  at  daybreak  to  the  ruins  of  an  old 
abbey,  that  stood  in  picturesque,  though  decayed, 
grandeur  on  a  knoll  near  the  cottage  in  which 
she  lived.  Her  manner  of  relating  it  on  that 
evening  was  this : 

"  On  the  last  night  of  my  seventeenth  year,  I 
was  lying  in  bed,  thinking  upon  what  the  next 
year  would  produce,  and  endeavouring  to  recall 
to  my  mind  the  fearful  scenes  I  had  witnessed, 
and  the  troubles  I  had  undergone,  and  I  wept. 
Suddenly,  a  pleasant  dreamy  calm  seemed  *to 
steal  over  my  troubled  senses,  and  I  heard  a 
soft  voice  whisper :  *  Dost  thou  sleep,  my  child  ?' 
I  could  not  answer,  hut,  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  I 
saw  my  mother,  standing  in  the  same  dress  she 
wore  on  that  fearful  day,  when  we  fled  from 
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Paris,  the  same  in  everything  but  that  her  head 
was  bare,  and  her  long  golden  hair  fell  loosdy 
over  her  shoulders.  She  looked  at  me  with  a 
sweet  and  tender  expression,  not  mournful,  but 
resigned.  A  ray  of  moonlight,  that  stole 
through  the  half-dosed  shutters,  shone  upon 
something  that  she  held  in  her  hand.  It  was  a 
small  silver  crucifix,  which  I  recognised  as  one 
that  she  had  long  lost.  She  raised  it  slowly  to 
her  lips  and  kissed  it ;  then,  extending  it 
towards  the  window,  as  if  pointing  to  the  hilk, 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice :  *  Daughter,  go  at  day- 
break to  the  ruined  abbey.'  I  would  have 
risen,  but  I  looked,  and  the  ray  of  moonlight 
darted  farther  on.  She  was  gone.  Until  the 
grey  light  of  dawn  crept  along  the  valleys,  I 
lay  awake,  thinking  on  the  mysterious  injunc- 
tion, nor  for  one  moment  did  I  hesitate  to  obey 
it.  Before  the  sun  had  dispersed  the  mists  on 
the  heath-dad  hills,  I  arose,  and  dressing  myself 
as  noiselessly  as  I  could,  I  stole  from  the  cottage 
unperceived.     The    morning    was    calm    and 
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i>6autiAiI,  and  the  sky  was  blue  overhead  -j  but 
^ODg  the  dear  trout  stream,  that  murmured  in 
its  rocky  bed  through  the  valley  below,  rolled 
niasses  of  white  vapour,  which  occasionally 
spread  themselves  over  the  hill-sides,  assuming, 
to  my  disordered  fancy,  strange  and  fantastic 
forms,  as  I  ran  rather  than  walked  over  the 
little  bridge  that  spanned  the  stream.  The 
startled  grouse  arose,  scared  by  my  approach, 
and  the  frightened  sheep  wheeled  round,  and 
gazed  at  me  as  I  ascended  the  hill  to  the 
niined  abbey ;  but  I  felt  no  fear,  lonely  as  the 
scene  appeared.  An  owl  glided  away  on  noise- 
less wing,  and  a  troop  of  jackdaws  flew  scream- 
ing away  as  I  entered  the  ruins.  No  one  had 
yet  been  there.  I  seated  myself  on  a  fallen 
stone,  and  waited  patiently  and  motionless  for 
the  sun  to  rise  above  the  hills. 

"  Near  the  abbey,  there  was  a  small  cemetery 
of  consecrated  ground,  where  a  few  shattered 
tombstones  still  stood,  and  here  and  there  a 
mound  of  earth,  some  evidently  of  recent  con- 
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structioD,  showed  that  it  was  still  used  as  a 
burial-place  by  the  unsophisticated  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

"  Suddenly,  as  if  emerging  from  a  grave,  the 
figure  of  a  man,  well  stricken  in  years,  appealed 
before  me.  He  stooped  down  and  examined 
the  tombstones  one  by  one,  and,  at  that 
moment,  a  ray  of  sun  illuminated  a  distant  hiO, 
and,  stealing  along  the  vaUey,  fell  on  a  small 
silver  crucifix  which  the  man  held  to  his  lips.  I 
felt  no  fear — I  did  not  hesitate — for  the  crucifix 
was  the  same.  I  started  out  from  the  ruins, 
and  stood  before  him.  My  sudden  apparition 
startled  the  man,  who  sprang  back,  ex- 
claiming: 

"  *  O,  God,  it  is  herself !' 

^'  Then,  perceiving  that  I  was  real  flesh  and 
blood,  and  no  ghost  (for  which  he  no  doubt 
took  me  at  first),  he  bade  me  good  morning. 

'* '  Perhaps,'  said  I,  '  I  can  assist  your  search, 
for  I  am  well  skilled  in  the  traditions  and 
histories  of  those  that  lie  here.' 
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"  *  Thanks,  my  pretty  maiden ;  it  is,  perhaps, 
hopdess.  I  seek  the  grave  of  Marguerite 
Gordon.  I  have  been  looking  for  it  for  months, 
but  I  have  not  foimd  it,'  said  the  man,  with  a 
voice  that  filled  me  with  strange  delight. 

"  *  It  is  not  here,'  replied  I,  moumfiilly. 

"  *  Strange !'  said  the  man,  doubtingly.  *  I 
was  told  last  night  that  I  should  here  find  what 

I  sought — there  is  everything  the  same ;  but 

you—' 

"  *  Who  told  you  ?'  I  cried,  so  earnestly,  that 
^he  stranger  started  back  in  amazement. 

"  *  That  voice ! '  murmured  he.  '  Maiden,  it 
was  herself.  Marguerite  Gordon/ 

" '  And  I  am  Margaret  Gordon  !'  " 

The  rest  is  soon  told :  it  was  her  mother's 
once-loved,  though  nearly  forgotten,  brother  who 
now  held  her  to  his  breast.  He  had  early  emi- 
grated to  the  West  Indies,  to  seek  his  fortune, 
where,  in  course  of  time,  the  wild,  improvident, 
young  Frenchman,  had  settled  into  the  calm 
money-making    merchant,    or,     more    strictly 
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speaking,  planter.  He  had  prospered  in  that 
imgenial  climate;  and  though  apparently  for- 
getting and  forgot,  he  had  at  heart  never  lost 
his  loyalty  to  his  king,  nor  his  love  for  his  sister 
Marguerite.  The  cross  which  had  heen  hers, 
had  been  mysteriously  conveyed  to  him  by  some 
unknown  hand,  some  time  after  her  death,  and 
it  had  awakened  within  him  a  strong  yearning 
to  leam  what  had  become  of  her.  He  travelled 
on  over  the  country,  inquiring  everywhere  for 
Margaret  Gordon,  for  a  long  time  unsuccess- 
fully ;  but  one  evening,  when  weary  and  tired 
out,  he  was  oflFered  the  hospitality  of  a  bed,  by 
a  small  farmer,  near  the  village  where  Margaret 
used  sometimes  to  make  small  purchases.  In 
the  house,  an  old  crone  looked  fixedly  at  him, 
and  said : 

"  Ye  sould  be  a  Gordon,  by  your  e'e.  There's 
a  bonny  lassie  waits  for  ye  in  the  kirk-yard,  on 
the  gray  muir,  since  the  gloaming.  Away  now 
imtil  her.     Maggie  Gordon  she  is  hight." 

He  thought  the  old  woman  was  mad ;  but  on 
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ioquiiy,  he  found  that  a  Margaret  Gordon  was 
aid  to  be  living  near  an  old  abbey,  on  the 
moor.  TVue,  he  read  the  old  woman's  words  as 
if  she  had  meant  that  the  body  was  buried  in 
die  abbqr>  and  he  went  to  find  her  tomb. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  dinner-party  at  La  Belle  Etoile  passed  off 
pleasantly  enough.  Arthur  Conway  shook  hands 
kindly  with  Jack  Diver,  who,  mollified  by  the 
sangaree,  and  conscious  of  his  awkward  position, 
dared  not  reject  the  proffered  reconciliation.  As 
if  out  of  pique,  Le  Blanc  attached  himself  to 
the  winning  Marguerite,  and  the  dark-eyed 
Creole  paid  particular  attention  to  the  fair-haired 
young  officer.  The  old  planter  did  the  honours 
courteously,  and  everything  went  on  smoothly 
and    pleasantly.      The    dinner   was    excellent. 
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inepe  was  parrot-soup,   turtle  from   the   Ba- 
^iDas,  mountain  mullet,  and  crayfish  from  the 
S^^i;gliDg  stream,   small   black  crabs  from  the 
'^cimtains,  ground  doves,  ramier,   pepper-pot, 
^^^^irried  iguanas,  and  many  other  strange  de- 
*ioacies.     By  each  plate  was  a  fresh-gathered 
licne,   and  the   fragrant  leaves   of    that   most 
delicate  tree  were  floating  in  the  finger-glasses. 
The  room  was  filled  with  the  perfume  of  fruits 
and  flowers.     The  dessert  was  splendid :  racy 
tangoes,  guavas,  sweet  limes,  shaddocks,  pine- 
apples, forbidden   fruit,  pommes  d'or,   grapes, 
figs,  arbutus  berries,  and  many  other  delicacies 
^ere  piled  on  dishes  of  beautiful  Sfevres   china. 
The  wine  was  deUciously  cool ;  for,  although  ice 
^^  not  imported  into  the  islands  in  those  days, 
old  Pompey  knew  well  how  to  manage  that ; 
^d  the   punch.  Jack   Diver   pronounced   ini- 
niitable. 

The  evening  passed  rapidly  away ;  Le  Blanc, 
who  had  thrown  off^  his  masquerade  and  now 
appeared  dressed  all  in  white^  was  extremely 

VOL.   I.  O 
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fascinating  and  agreeable.  He  played  on  the 
guitar,  sang  old  French  songs,  never  even 
alluded  to  politics,  flirted,  apparently  in  great 
spirits,  with  Margaret  Gordon,  and  left  his 
Rosalie  exposed  to  the  tender  glances  of  our 
iiero.  He,  flattered  by  the  attention  paid  to 
him,  and  charmed  to  find  two  such  weD- 
educated  and  fascinating  girls  in  such  a  paltry 
island^  seemed  determined  to  enjoy  himself. 
He  could  not  help  riveting  his  gaze  on  the 
enchanting  Creole  whose  dark  voluptuous  eyes 
meeting  his,  were  immediately  lowered  as  if  in 
maidenly  confusion.  For  shame,  Rosalie !  They 
talked  poetry  together,  they  sang  duets,  and 
although  the  conversation,  at  times,  became 
general,  there  appeared  an  evident  tendency  to 
pairing  off.  Jack  Diver  and  the  old  planter 
smoked  their  cigars  comfortably  in  the  veran- 
dah, leaving  the  younger  ones  to  flirt,  or  sing, 
or  talk,  as  they  pleased. 

Treacherous  as  the  air  they  breathed,  trea- 
cherous as  the  painted  scenery  they  gazed  upon, 
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''^c&cherous  as  the  ground  bei]keath  tbeir  feet, 
^  everything  that  passed  on  that  &tal 
eveoing.  But  we  must  not  anticipate.  The 
inoon  has  risen  above  the  horizon,  shedding  her 
broad  pale  light  along  the  tranquil  sea. 

Arthur    Conway  rises   to   depart.      Rosalie 
presses  him  to  stay  with  a  winning  smile  and  a 
soft,  speaking  glance.     He  resists  the  tempta- 
tion, because  he  dares  not  leave  his  little  com- 
iQandy  for    strange    rumours  are   abroad.     A 
riding  party,  however,  for  the  next  day,  to  visit 
the  falls  of  the  Roseau  River,  is  arranged,  and 
Arthur  Conway  and  the  Master  of  the  trans- 
port take  leave,  the  horses  having  been  brought 
'^d  by  the  slaves.    Le  Blanc  lingered  behind, 
to  say  something  to  Rosalie ;  what  it  was,  the 
^ooQ  alone  can  witness,  for  that  uncertain  lady 
^  the   only  erne  who   was  present  at  their 
parting.     As  the  two  riders  emerged  from  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  there  might  have  been  seen 
a  dusky  figure,  with  a  gliding,  noiseless  step, 
following  them  at  a  short  distance. 

o  2 
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'^  I  hope  all  animosities  are  forgotten, 
Captain  Diver,"  said  Arthur,  as  he  reined  in  his 
horse  to  let  that  worthy  come  alongside ; 
''and  that  you  and  your  friend  will  dine  with 
me  at  our  little  mess  at  Mome  Bruce  to- 
morrow, after  the  riding  party." 

Jack  Diver  was  startled,  and,  as  he  would 
have  said,  completely  taken  aback.  Dark 
thoughts,  devil  prompted,  had  been  invohm- 
tarily  suggesting  themselves  to  his  heated  ima- 
gination. The  loneliness  of  the  track,  for  road 
it  could  not  be  called,  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
tamarind  trees,  the  fantastic  forms  assumed  by 
the  creeping  plants,  the  sickly  light  of  the 
moon,  and,  above  all,  the  opportunity,  conjured 
up  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  murder.  He  had 
pistols  about  him,  and  his  enemy  was  unarmed ; 
why  should  he  not  be  revenged  ?  The  perspira> 
tion  was  running  off  his  brow  in  streams,  for 
the  evil  spirit  was  stirring  within  him,  and  yet 
he  had  no  fixed  idea.  Once  or  twice  he  had 
felt  for  his  pistols,  and  once  he  had  drawn  one 
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^t,  but  he  had  replaced  it  hurriedly  with  a 
shudder — the  deed  was  too  cold-blooded  and 
cowardly  even  for  him. 

Little  did  Arthur  Conway  dream  of  the  risk 
he  was  running,  and  as  little  did  the  ruffian, 
who  was  meditating  his  death,  imagine  that  a 
pair  of  dark,  dear  eyes  were  watching  every 
DKJtion  of  his  with  a  fierce  significance. 

"Yes— no— in  be  cursed  if  I  do— that 
ifr— "  stammered  out  the  Master — "  what !  dine 
with  you  ?" 

"Why  not?"  replied  Arthur,  laughing; 
"surdy  you  have  forgiven  me  for  interfering 
about  that  black  rascal." 

"It  is  not  that — ^but  what  the  devil  shall  I 
^y  to  him  ?  I  shall  get  into  a  precious  mess  if  I 
^'t  take  care,"  thought  Jack  Diver.  "  I  must 
go  on  board  to-morrow,  and  look  after  the 
loading." 

"You  forget  that  you  are  engaged  to  the 
ladies  for  the  riding  party ;  and  after  that,  you 
and  your  fiiend  can  dine  with  me.     Do  not 
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think  that  it  is  for  a   trifle  that   I  am   so 
pressing,   I  want  your  advice  and  assistance^ 
Captain  Diver.    You  can  be  of  great  service  to 
me.     How  many  men  have  you  on  board  the 
'  Sally  ?'    You  are  strong-handed,  I  know,  and 
we  shall  want  every  man  we  can  muster.'' 
"  What  do  you  want  my  men  for  ?*' 
^*  There's  no  use  asking  if  they  will  %ht; 
being  British,  of  course  they  will.    Do  you  not 
know,  Captain,  that  there  are  strong  rumours 
of   the  French  attacking  this  island?     How 
many  men  can  you  spare  me,  on  a  pinch  ?     Of 
course,  if  it  comes  to  fighting,  you  will  give  mie 
a  helping  hand  yoiu'self.'' 

The  sound  of  a  horse,  coming  rapidly  behind 
them,  saved  Jack  Diver  fi*om  answering.  He 
was,  as  may  be  supposed,  dreadfully  confused 
by  this  appeal  for  assistance ;  the  oath  he  had 
taken  suggesting  itself  immediately  in  a  very 
unpleasant  manner.  '^You  need  not  say  any- 
thing of  this  to  your  firiend/'  continued  Arthur^ 
'<  as  I  wish  to  get  together  as  strong  a  force  aa 
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I  possibly  can  without  spreading  an  alaim 
"n^ere  are  so  many  disaffected  in  this  island, 
^  if  our  pr€f>arations  reach  their  ears,  we 
shall  be  beset  with  spies,  and  our  arrangements 
^ade  known  to  that  cunning  dog,  Victor 
Hugues.  Indeed,  I  fear  we  have  spies  amongst 
us  already ;  there  has  been  some  tampering 
with  the  soldiers,  but,  by  Heaven !  if  I  catch 
any  of  them,  I  will  hang  them  up  to  the  next 
tree,  without  the  b^iefit  or  mockery  of  a  trial. 
Not  a  word  to  your  friend,  Captain  Diver — here 
he  comes !" 

Gall  and  wormwood  were  not  more  bitter 
than  the  young  officer's  words  to  the  Master  of 
the  transport. 

Le  Blanc  cantered  up,  gaily  humming  the 
''Marseillaise."  As  he  approached  them,  his 
horse  shied  across  the  track,  and  nearly  imseated 
him  ;  but  the  moonlight  was  playing  such  fan- 
tastic tricks  with  the  broken  rocks,  the  quaint 
shrubs,  and  the  uncouth  cactus  plants  which 
twined  and  twisted  and  threw  their  strange  arms 
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into  the  air  against  the  broad  moonlight,  that 
the  Frenchman  took  no  more  notice  of  it  than 
by  touching  the  horse  with  bit  and  spur.  As 
he  rode  up,  Arthur  Conway  invited  him  to  jcmb 
their  party  at  the  mess  on  the  ensuing  evening, 
to  which  Le  Blanc  readily  agreed,  to  the  surjMise 
and  dismay  of  the  Master  of  the  transp(»t. 
When  they  had  forded  the  Roseau  River,  which 
danced  and  sparkled  in  the  pale  moonshine,  the 
party  separated,  Arthiur  skirting  the  town,  and 
cantering  along  the  smooth  turf  to  the  foot  rf 
the  Mome,  and  the  others  clattering  over  the  ill- 
paved,  steaming,  noisome  streets  of  the  town  of 
Roseau. 

As  Arthur  Conwav  is  oiur  hero,  we  will  follow 
him  to  his  quarters. 

Mome  Bruce,  already  so  often  mentioned,  is 
a  spur  running  out  from  the  mountains  towards 
the  sea>  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  island,  and 
very  neariy  equidistant  from  the  north  and 
south  extremities.  On  one  side  is  the  vaDev  of 
the  Roseau  River,  to  which  the  descent  is  very 
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^pt,  although  the  sides  of  the  precipice  are 

dothed  with  an  infinite  variety   of     beautiful 

sfirubs.    On  the   other   side,   is   a   deep   and 

n^ged  ravine,    covered  with  brushwood,   and 

castor-oil  plants.     The  approach  to  the  plateau 

bom  the  town  is  by  a  zig-zag  road,  cut  in  the 

fioe  of  the  hiU.     The  highest  level  is  about  six 

bmdred  feet  above  the  sea.      Two   or  three 

small  batteries  command  the  approaches,  but  it 

is  not  regularly  fortified.     At  the  lower  end  of 

the  slope,  amidst  scattered  mangoe  and  lime- 

trees,  stand  a  few  detached  buildings,  which  are 

oflBoers'  mess-house  and  quarters.     Above  them, 

near  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  attaches  the 

Mome  to  the  mountain-chain,  are  the  mens' 

barracks,  standing  on  a  tolerably  level  piece  of 

ground.     Immediately  aroimd  is  a  perfect  wil- 

<lemess  of  shrubs,  but  the  views  are  beautifiil, 

*Dd  the  scenery  rich  and  varied.     A  few  sentries 

were  stationed  at  intervals  on  the  Mome,  their 

bayonets  glancing  in  the  moonlight. 

Arthur  Conway,  giving  his  horse  to  a  ser- 
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vant,  threw  himself  on  a  bench  in  the  verandah 
of  his  quarters,  and  gazed  on  the  loveliness  of 
the  night. 

Night  in  the  tropics  is  very  diflferent  from 
night  in  green  old  England.  There,  the  silence 
may  be  occasionally  broken  by  the  bark  of  a 
dog,  the  screech  of  an  owl,  or  the  honeysuckle 
flapping  against  the  casement;  but,  in  the 
tropics,  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  sunk  beneath  the 
glowing  horizon,  the  air  is  alive  with  sounds 
from  the  deep  boom  of  the  huge  crapaud,  to  the 
shrill  twee-twee  of  the  large  purple  lizard.  The 
night-wind  always  seems  to  sigh  moumfuUy. 
Insects  go  humming  and  droning  about,  the 
knocker  knocks,  the  teasing  cricket  chirps 
shriDy,  mosquitoes — bores  in  miniature — ^burr  in 
your  ear  ;  there  is  no  rest — no  peace.  The 
insect  world  is  in  a  state  of  frantic  revelry,  and, 
to  accompany  them,  you  get  into  a  fury,  and 
perhaps  a  fever. 

And  what  were  Arthur  Conway's  thoughts  as 
he  sat  in  the  verandah,  gazing  on  the  moonlit 
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«a?    Were  they  wandering  back  amidst  the 

6ae  old  oaks  of   Morley,   with  the  gay,  the 

baling  Edith  by  his  side  ?     Was  he  brooding 

over  his  dianged  fortunes  ?     Was  he  devising 

hm,  with  his  small  force,  he  shouM  meet  an 

attack  from  the  French  ? 

Oh,  no  !  his  thoughts  were  full  of  the  fair- 
baired  Margaret.  True,  he  had  talked  and 
flirted  with  the  violet-eyed  maiden — how  could 
he  help  it  ?  She  attached  herself  to  him,  and 
Ae  blushing,  blue-eyed  fairy  had  rather  avoided, 
Aan  3ought  his  society.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  he 
remembered  all  she  did — all  she  said ;  every 
tone  was  recalled  to  his  imagination.  Her  tiny 
figure,  her  sweet  blue  eyes,  and  silky,  golden 
bair,  were  all  there,  distinct  and  visible.  Her 
stange  history — for  she  had  told  it  on  that 
evening — had  interested  him  deeply.  He  sym- 
pathized with  her,  and  now  he  felt  that,  had  he 
not  loved  Edith,  Margaret  Gordon  would  have 
kindled  in  his  breast  the  spark  of  love. 

And  Edith  had  spumed  and  rejected  him» 
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because  he  was  no  longer  the  owner  of  Morley 
— so  he  thought.     His  heart  was  still  full   of 
burning  indignation.     The  wound  was  rankling 
— ^festering — in  truth,  destroying  him,  seca^tly 
— subtlely.     Were  all  women  coquettes,  jilts, 
pretty  things  without  hearts  ?   Edith  was  one — 
Rosalie    Devrien    was    one.      Was    Margaret 
Gordon   also?      He   would   see.       Dangerous 
resolution  1     There  could  be  no  risk  in  making 
the  experiment.     If  she  were  but  a  coquette,  no 
mischief  was  done  ;  and  if  he  found  her  heart 
true  and  loving,  he  was  independent,  and  he 
would  marry  her,  and  forget  in  her  arms  his 
love  for  Edith. 

Poor  Arthur !  He  was  very  young,  and  he 
knew  not  yet  the  power  of  first  love.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  feared  the  ridicule  of  his 
brother  officers.  They  might  laugh  away  — 
what  cared  he  for  them?  Then,  although 
Margaret  Gordon  lived  in  such  a  paltry  island, 
she  had  been  well  educated,  and  was  of  good,  if 
not  of  noble,  extraction.     And  then  came  the 
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iomhle,  the  soul-harrovring  thought,  that  he — 
fc— Arthur  Conway — was  what  ?  a  dishonoured, 
2  degraded  being,  an  outcast  from  society,  a 
bstard!      Had  he  not  acted  in   a  cowardly 
Bumoer,  suffering  his  mother's  good  name  to  be 
bmished  so  easily  ?     Had  he  fought  manfully  ?^ 
No;  he  had  run  away  almost  without  a  struggle, 
sb^y  because  he  had  been  jilted  by  a  coquette. 
The  rattle  of  a  firelock  sounded  through  the 
s%  night  as  a  sentry  challenged : 
"  Who  goes  there  ?" 

There  was  no  answer.     Again  all  was  still. 

Presently,  Arthur  heard  a  slight  rustling  amidst 

^  bushes  in  his  little  garden,  and  a  dusky 

%ure,  nearly  naked,  stood  in  the  shadow  of  a 

l^uge  banana,   and  beckoned  to  him  with  his 

'^d.     Arthur  Conway  started  at  this  strange 

apparition,  and  was  about  to  call  out ;  but  the 

%ure  made  a  gesture  of  silence,  throwing  his 

■^^iids  up,  to  show  that  he  was  unarmed;  he 

^en  advanced  slowly  towards  the  verandah,  with 

^  noiseless  step. 
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Arthur  suffered  him  to  approach,  as  there  was 
evidently  nothing  hostile  in  his  movements. 

The  man  pointed  to  the  door  of  Artkin^a 
quarters.   Our  hero  mechanically  arose,  went  i 
and  the  dusky  figure  followed  him,  looking 
lessly  round  to  see  that  there  was  no  one 
there. 

<<We  are  alone/'  said  the  young  officer. 
"You  may  say  what  you  want,  without  any 
fear  of  oiur  being  overheard ;  but  wait  till  I  light 
a  candle." 

"  Me  got  Alguna  cosa  hablar,  En^teos 
Capitan/'  replied  the  man,  in  a  low,  soft,, 
musical  voice,  but  in  a  strange  compound  cf 
languages.  '^  No  want  lumbre  moon  dat  bas» 
tante." 

This  preliminary  address  veas  enough  ta 
puzzle  our  hero,  who  now  looked  with  unfdgned 
curiosity  at  the  man's  swarthy  countenance,  on 
which  a  straggling  ray  of  the  moon,  darted 
through  the  half-dosed  jalousies. 

"  You  not  sabe  me  ? — dat  serange !" 
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"I  think  I  do;  and  yet—" 

*^  Great  big  batteau — el  Capitan  go  for  flogge 

Official  Inglis  say  no — ^big  poisson,  vat  you 

oD  shark  fees  come  manger — India  man  swim 

^ve.     Go  on  de  tierra.     Him  sauv^— now 

jousabe?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  now.  You  are  the  man 
the  Master  of  the  *  SaHy*  was  going  to  flog  ?" 

"  Si,  Sefior,  dat  true.**  Here  the  man  drew 
himself  up  proudly.  '^  Me  Capitan  Baron — 
what  you  call  Chef  des  Caraibes." 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  give  so  much 
of  the  conversation  in  the  liugua  Franca,  then 
Qsed  by  the  Caribs,  but  as  it  would  be  tire- 
some to  our  readers  to  continue  it,  we  have 
translated  the  rest  into  such  plain  or  hyperbolical 
English  as  suits  the  conversation. 

"  The  Carib  Chief  is  very  welcome,'*  said  the 
young  oflicer,  impressively,  after  a  short  pause, 
for  the  news  of  the  revolt  of  that  race  against 
the  British  authority  at  St.  Vincent  was  known 
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to  him.     "  Will  the  Captain  Baron  drink  King 
George's  health  in  some  eau  de  vie  ?" 

"  Le  Capitan  Baron  will.     He  is  grateful" 

The  young  officer  produced  some  brandy,  and 
the  Carib  tossed  off  a  large  glassful  without  a 
wink,  and  placed  the  empty  glass  on  the 
table,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction,  merely 
sa}ing: 

"  That  is  good  !" 

"  The  Captain  Baron  wishes  to  speak  some 
words  to  the  English  Captain,"  said  Arthur. 
"  Win  he  sav  what  it  is  ?" 

"  Maybov  has  told  his  brethren  at  St.  Vincent 
to  fight  against  the  English — that  is  bad.  The 
Caribs  of  Dominica  will  fight  for  King  Greorge 
— ^that  is  good  !' 

"  Yes,  if  he  is  to  be  trusted,"  thought  the 
young  officer,  "  this  is  good  news  indeed  !** 

The  Carib  continued  : 

"  The  old  women  of  his  tribe  scream  in  his 
ears :  '  Kill  the  English  !'  but  the  Captain  Baron 
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ttjs,  *Nol*  English  officer  saved  his  back  from 

the  whip— he  is  grateful." 
"  Tbe  English  Captain  wiU  be  very  ^ad  if 

Ae  Carib  Chief  will  assist  him ;  his  men  are 
6w,  and  his  enemies  many." 

The  Carib  Chief  waited  until  Arthur  had 
done  speaking,  and  then  said,  after  a  short 
pause: 

"  Listen.  The  black  ants  and  the  white  ants 
conspired  together  to  turn  out  the  red  ants  from 
their  nests,  and  then  to  kill  them  all.  They 
called  into  their  council  a  wasp  and  a  red  ant 
diief,  who  was  a  traitor.  They  met,  and  all 
took  an  oath  but  the  wasp.  The  wasp  wished 
to  sting  the  red  ant  traitor  to  death,  but  the 
duef  of  the  white  ants  prevented  him,  saying 
that  the  red  ant  was  wanted.  The  wasp  heard 
all  that  was  spoken,  and  flew  to  warn  the  chief 
of  the  red  ants,  whom  he  loved." 

"  I  wonder  whether  he  is  to  be  depended  on  ?" 
muttered   Arthur:    "I  must  try  him    further. 

VOL.   I.  p 
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Can  Le  Baron  remember  what  was  said  in  th 
palaver  ?" 

"  Yes ;  the  Carib  never  forgets  what  his  eai 
drink  in.  The  white  ants  of  Guadaloupe  are  i 
come  in  ships  to  Rocroix,  from  Marie  Galant 
aDd  the  white  and  black  ants  of  Dominica  m 
to  rise  and  help  them  to  destroy  the  red  anfa 
but  the  wasps  will  assist  the  red  ants." 

**  Will  the  white  ants  swarm  in  great  nun 

This  was  rather  a  puzzling  question  to  tl 
Carib,   whose    ^wwers    of    computation    we 
linutetl;    but  he   SiH)n   brightened  up,  for   1 
rtMuon\lHHrtxi  the  words  Le  Blanc  had  used, 
lie  said : 

'^  U'  niane  say  about  three  hundred  soldk 
WMW  from  Ciuailaloujv/' 
And  who  is  U  RkiK  r 
The  Carib  Chief  wjks  silenl. 
'^  Whefv  is  RvXTvux  r* 
TKe  Carib  |x>u\tt\i  u^w^wxis  the  nonh-cast 
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''Can  Le  Baron  guide  the  English  Captain 

thmr 
"When  the  time  comes,  he  will." 
"  Win  the  Carib  Chief  tell  the  English  Captain 
who  the  red  ant  traitor  is  ?" 

There  was  a  sudden  flashing  of  the  eye,  and 
a  qmyering  of  the  muscles  on  the  Carib's  face, 
but  he  did  not  reply.  This  time  the  young 
oflioer  repeated  the  question. 

''The  wasp  will  take  care  of  the  red  ant 
traitor,  as  the  spider  keeps  the  fly  until  he  is 
hungry :  the  fly  is  in  the  web,  and  he  cannot 
escape.     It  is  good." 

Again  Arthur  Conway  pressed  the  Carib  to 
teD  him  who  the  traitor  was  ;  but  had  he  known 
the  native  character  better,  he  would  not  have 
wasted  his  breath  in  questions  which  Le  Baron 
<fid  not  choose  to  answer.  The  Carib  was 
silent. 

"  Has  the  Chief  anything  more  to  tell  the 
English  Captain?"  said  Arthur,  somewhat  impa- 

p  2 
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tiently,  for  he  was  rather  provoked  at  the  man's 
sileDce. 

"  Marinier  is  a  bad  man." 

'^  Ha !  that  is  the  man  who  they  say  has  beeo 
tampering  with  the  soldiers.  Does  the  Captaio 
Baron  know  who  this  Marinier  is  ?" 

*'  Marinier  is  a  stranger ;  he  does  not  beknog 
to  Dominica.     It  is  late ;  Lie  Baron  must  go." 

"Will  not  the  Chief  taste  the  eau  de  vie 
again?"  said  the  young  officer,  pouring  out  a 
glass,  and  offering  it  to  the  Carib,  perhaps  with 
a  hope  that  the  spirit  might  make  him  more 
communicative ;  but  the  Chief  drank  it  off,  said 
that  it  was  good,  and  raising  the  yoimg  officer's 
hand  to  his  lips,  glided  out  of  the  room,  and  in 
a  moment  was  lost  amidst  the  wilderness  of 
shrubs. 

Arthur  Conway  did  not  attempt  to  oppose 
his  departure,  but  undressed  himself  quietly, 
and  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  drawing  the  mos- 
quito curtains  around  him,  to  keep  off  those 
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horrid  hores.    But  some  hours  passed  before 

sleep  ?ffiited  him. 

There  was,  indeed,   much  to   keep  Arthur 
iwake.     Hie    Carib's    iaformation,    although 
nther  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  was  not  to  be 
doubted  or  despised.      Conspiracy,   treachery, 
were  abroad.    The  power  of  Victor  Hugues  was 
considerable ;  he  had  gained  several  advantages 
over  the  English,  and  being  a  bold  and  enter- 
prising man,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  make  a 
dash  at  a  British  island  so  slenderly  guarded. 
Proclamations  and  circulars,    emanating  from 
Um,  had  been  distributed  over  the  island  :  that 
was  a  serious  subject,  too.     Possibly  the  bat- 
teries of  Fort   Charlotte    and    Mome   Bruce 
ought  protect  Roseau  from  a  direct  attack,  if 
^  number  of  assailants  was  small ;  but  they 
ought  land  anywhere  they  pleased. 

Tlie  British  settlers  and  merchants  would  no 
doubt  form  a  formidable  and  trustworthy  militia, 
^d  they  must  be  called  upon  immediately ;  but 
what  part   would    the    negroes,   the   colom^d 
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people,  and  the  foreign  settlers  take  ?  liberty 
and  equality  were  the  watchwords  of  the  Repub- 
licans ;  the  slaves  would  instantly  rise  to  tibrow 
off  their  yoke,  and  then  what  horrors  would 
ensue  1  Who  was  Le  Blanc  ?  who  was  the 
English  traitor?  and  who  was  Marinier? 
Some  vague  suspicion  crossed  his  mind  that  the 
young  Frenchman  he  had  seen  at  La  BeDe  fStoile 
was  concerned  in  this  conspiracy ;  but  that  sus- 
picion was  quickly  banished,  when  he  remem- 
bered the  society  in  which  be  had  met  him. 
Rosalie,  too,  had  called  him  her  cousin,  Fran- 
cois Devrien ;  and  the  old  planter  was  a  stanch 
admirer  of  the  Bourbons. 

Marinier,  however,  must  be  watched.  He 
would  send  a  trusty  soldier  down  to  Rosesu,  to 
sec  if  he  could  discover  who  and  what  this 
Marinier  was.  Every  precaution  must  be  taken 
against  surprise.  If  he  could  see  the  Carib 
Chief  again,  he  might  be  made  useful  as  a  watch 
upon  the  other  party ;  but  Arthur  well  knew 
that  it  was  useless  to  look  for  him,  if  he  did 
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not  wish  to  be  found.  The  vague  hints  which 
tfae  Carib  Chief  had  thrown  out  about  the  traitor 
hmg  his  personal  enemy,  coupled  with  Jack 
Dnrer's  confusion  when  asked  to  dinner,  and  to 
give  his  assistance,  might  have  created  suspicion, 
had  not  the  young  officer  been  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  no  Englishman  could  possibly  be 
i  traitor  to  his  country. 

"The  friends  of  the  people''  were  scarcely 
known  to  him,  even  by  name;  his  mind  had 
been  too  much  occupied  with  other  things  :  yet 
suspicion,  vague  and  imcertain,  haunted  him ; 
for  young  as  he  was,  he  had  already  learned  to 
suspect  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  forego 
the  anticipated  pleasures  of  the  riding  party. 
Maigaret  Gordon  would  be  there;  he  would 
cultivate  her  acquaintance ;  and  thinking  of  her 
sweet  voice,  her  speaking  eyes,  and  golden  hair, 
he  fell  asleep — to  dream  of  Edith. 
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grofing  his  way  until  he  was  stopped  by  a  door, 

wiucb  was  hst. 

"Sacristier  muttered  Le  Blanc,  between  his 
teeth,  as  he  knocked  at  the  door  with  a  peculiar 
np.  "  I  hope  there  is  some  one  here  to  receive 
OS,  I  don't  want  to  spend  the  night  in  the  open 
«ir.  The  very  streets  smell  of  the  accursed 
Tomito.'* 

Apparently,  a  shower  of  rain  had  fallen  in  the 
town,  although  not  a  cloud  had  obscured  the 
dcy;  for  there  was  a  dank,  earthy,  sickening 
steam  rising  as  if  out  of  the  very  hearts  of  the 
stones,  so  powerful  was  the  night  dew. 

A  feint  light,  however,  soon  gleamed  through 
the  chmks  of  the  door,  and  a  faltering  step 
could  be  heard  crossing  the  paved  yard  inside. 

"Who  dat?"  said  a  small  squeaking  voice, 
ttmewhat  between  the  croak  of  a  raven  and  the 
Mream  of  a  parroquet. 

"It  is   I — Le  Blanc — come,   be   quick,  El 
Mono— open  the  door  and  let  us  in.'* 


irt 
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"  Who  dat  ?  You  be  berry  imperent  falL 
call  me  El  Mono." 

"  Don*t  you  know  my  voice  ?  It  is  I — 
Blanc.     Open  the  door,  you  old  fooL" 

"Know  you  berry  well — but  why  you  c 
me  El  Mono,  eh  ?  Why  you  call  me  ole  fio 
eh?" 

"  Til  call  you  what  you  please,  only  open  i 
door  and  get  the  horses  in." 

"  Dat  not  do." 

"  Eh  bien,  then ;  citoyen  maitre  de  dan 
Auguste  Pierrot,  will  you  do  me  the  &vour 
open  the  door  ?" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  screamed  the  parrot-like  voi 
as  a  key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  the  door  ¥ 
pulled  inwards  on  its  rusty  hinges. 

Le  Blanc  led  his  horse  into  the  court-ya 
and  was   closely   followed   by  the  Master 
the  transport.      As  soon  as  they  had  pass 
something  that  stood  behind  the  door,  shut 
turned  the  key,  and,  drawing  back  the  sha 
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sw  the  focus  of  a  dark  lantern  on  the  forms 
(|^  the  men  and  horses.     In  the  dense  darkness 
k:  which  the  thing  stood,  it  was  difficult  to 
lish  whether  it  was  a  man  or  a  monkey, 
even  on  a  closer  and  clearer  inspection,  it 
have  been  no  easy  task  to  determine  his 
des,  but  for  the  shrill  parrot-like  voice  that 

from  his  lips. 

This   creature  was   not  above  four  feet  and 

half  in  height,  but  held  himself  very  upright 

an  old  man  (he  was  nearly  eighty).     His 

colour  was  black,  rusted  by  age ;  his  eyebrows 

^we  perfectly  white,  and  two  or  three  twisted 

^■^Ben  patches  of  the  same  colour  were  dotted 

on  his  skull ;  he  had  no  forehead ;  his  bleared 

^es  were  nearly  lost  in  his  head ;  his  nose,  with 

^^>  gaping  nostrils,  was  merged  in  his  cheek- 

l^nes,  but  his   nearly  toothless   mouth,   with 

ptat,  flabby  lips,  extended  from  ear  to  ear ; — and 

SQch  ears!    they   flapped  like   an    elephant's. 

Tie  most  prominent  feature,  however,  was  his 
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chin,  which  stuck  out  nearly  at  right  angles  from 
his  nasty,  scraggy,  bare  neck.  His  long,  bony 
arms  nearly  reached  his  great,  splay  feet,  in  the 
middle  of  which  were  stuck  his  thin,  knifey 
legs.  His  whole  habiliment  was  a  striped,  bhie 
cotton  shirt 

This  thing  now  came  forward,  as  if  satisfied 
with  his  scrutiny,  and,  making  a  very  elaborate 
bow  to  Le  Blanc,  said,  with  a  grimace  impossi- 
ble to  describe : 

"  How  you  do,  citizen  ?  Vil  you  do  me  the 
onor  to  inderduce  udder  citizen  ?" 

"Are  you  gone  mad,  Auguste?  Put  the 
horses  in  the  stable,  and  then  show  us  a  light 
up  stairs." 

"  Hi— hi :— what  dat  ?  Yousself  mad !  We 
all  broders  now — all  equal." 

This  self-elected  equality  amused  Le  Blanc 
exceedingly.  There  was  something  so  irresist- 
ably  comical,  and  yet  so  degrading,  in  this 
withered,  ape-like,  but  vain  thing,  fraternizing. 
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tbat,  with  the  laugh  which  he  could  not  altoge- 
ther suppress,  there  mingled  a  sigh  of  inquiry  : 
"  Are  aD  men  equal  ?" 

The  wizened  n^ro  perceived  the  laugh,  and 
understood  it  But,  treasuring  it  up  for  a  future 
occasion,  he  said  nothing  then.  Taking  the 
horses  by  their  bridles,  he  led  them  into  a  stable 
ateady  nearly  fiDed. 

Le  Blanc,  bidding  Jack  Diver  follow  him, 
groped  his  way  along  a  boarded  passage,  up 
^  flight  of  rickety  stairs,  and  threw  open  a 
door. 

Three  men  were  seated  at  a  table :  two  of 
^m  were  smoking  and  playing  at  cards ;  the 
^hird,  shading  his  face  with  his  hands,  was 
reading  a  letter.  Before  the  players  were  some 
oottles  and  glasses,  and,  flanking  these,  a  pair  of 
pstok.  One  of  these  was  immediately  snatched 
up,  cocked,  and  pointed  at  the  intruders. 

"  Hein ! "  said  one,  lowering  the  muzzle. 
"  Is  that  you,  Le  Blanc  ?     Excuse  my  rudeness." 


It 
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"There  is  nothing  to  excuse,  my  dear  J 
Bar.  If  you  had  puUed  the  trigger,  it  wmti 
have  been  bien  autre  chose.  But  why  have 
you  these  weapons  so  handy  ?" 

"  Not  three  minutes  ago,  the  door  was  genlfy 
pushed  half-open,  and  some  one  looked  in," 
replied  Le  Bar.  "  We  all  three  ran  out  to  lec 
who  it  was,  but,  sacristie  !  we  found  nobody 
and  Pierrot  declares,  on  his  honour  as  a  FVend 
citizen,  that  he  never  unloqked  the  outer  gate 
So  I  got  the  tools  ready  to  mark  him,  should  b 
come  again." 

''  It  must  have  been  the  wind,  or  the  cat,  o 
El  Mono  himself,"  said  Le  Blanc,  carelesaly 
throwing  himself  on  to  a  sofa,  which  creakei 
and  groaned,  and  threw  up  a  doud  of  dust  ai 
he  did  so.     "  What's  your  game  ?" 

'^  Beggar  my  neighbour,  I  should  think,"  sui 
the  man  who  was  reading  the  letter,  in  a  lov 
voice,  and  in  English. 

"  Ha !    Marinier,   mon   cher,   is  that  you  1 
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Come  here,  and  sit  beside  me ;  I  want  to  talk 
to  yoa." 

This  Marinier  immediately  did,  and,  crumpling 
up  the  letter,  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

'^Yes,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  this 
youngster  at  Mome  Bruce — there  is  more  in 
liim  than  I  imagined.  But  first  let  us  get  rid 
of  this  sacr^  John  BuU  sailor." 

''There  is   a  hammock  slung  in   a  room 
inside  there.     He  can  turn  in,  if  he  likes." 

Jack  Diver  had  sat  down,  and  was  sulky  and 
silent,  for  his  head  ached,  and  his  eyes  were  heavy 
and  bloodshot;  but,  as  he  had  drunk  pretty 
fiieely  of  the  punch  at  La  Belle  Etoile,  and  had 
been  exposed  to  the  sun  dining  the  heat  of  the 
day,  this  was  neither  strange,  nor  anything  to 
be  frightened  at,  so  he  took  advantage  of  the 
offer,  and  rolled  himself  up  in  the  hammock, 
where  we  will  leave  him,  for  the  present. 

Marinier,  after  putting  him  to  bed,  returned, 
and,  sitting  down  on  the  sofa  by  Le  Blanc,  they 
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conversed  together  in  a  bw  tone,  so  as  not  to 
overheard  by  the  players. 

"  You  know  more  about  this  youngster  tiia 
any  of  us,  Marinier.'  How  came  you  to  fin 
out  that  he  had  robbed  this  coarse  sailor  of  bi 
mistress  ?  It  is  true,  however,  and  that  is  ho^ 
I  hooked  my  fish — not  that  I  think  he  i 
worth  much,  now  we  have  caught  him." 

''  Psha !  is  it  any  wonder  that  a  girl  shod 
prefer   a   handsome,   fair-skinned  youth,  to 
coarse,  weather-beaten  rascal  ?" 

"  Did  he  really  seduce  her  ?" 

"  No,  no,  the  girl  loved  him,  voilcL  tout,  an 
we  took  advantage  of  the  knowledge  to  play 
little  game  of  our  own.  Jealousy  is  a  goc 
tool." 

"You  have  a  particular  reason  then  f 
wanting  to  ruin  this  young  Englishman  ?" 

"  Not  I ;  I  only  obey  orders." 

"  Strange  enough,"  said  Le  Blanc,  musing] 
"  Another  man  told  me  that  this  sailor  Capta 
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hated  this  young  officer.     Could  he  have  found 
itoutbyinstinctr 
**And  who  is  this  other?" 
**  The  Captam  Baron,  the  chief  of  the  Caribs ; 
^^  less.     It  is  certainly  an  odd  coincidence.*' 

''But  this  strange  savage  has  a  motive,  no 
doubt,  for  bringing  this  man  on  shore  ?" 
*'  Yes,  he  wants  to  kill  the  sailor/' 
"And  why?'* 

'^  Because  this  rough  Captain  wanted  to  flog 
him ;  had  him  tied  up  on  the  deck  of  the  ship, 
where  I  had  sent  him  to  look  about." 

"  And  how  was  this  flogging  prevented?" 
"I  don't  know;    the  Carib  would  not  tell 
me. 

"  I  see  it  all.  It  is  this  youngster  who  has 
saved  the  Carib's  back  from  the  lash.  Take 
care  that  this  savage  does  not  play  us  a  trick  : 
I  would  not  trust  him  too  far." 

**  The  Caribs  have  risen  against  the  English 
at  St.  Vincent,  and  they  hate  them  in  this  island 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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as  well  as  we  do.  The  Caribs  have  never  for- 
gotten nor  forgiven  the  English  seducing  a  num* 
her  of  their  people  on  board  one  of  their  ships 
and  carrying  them  off  as  slaves." 

*'  And  I  would  do  the  same  with  this 
savage." 

^'  That  would  be  both  unjust  and  cruel." 

"  But  it  would  be  politic." 

"  What  1  enslave  him ;  punish  him  on  bare 
suspicion,  of  the  most  vague  and  uncertain 
kind?" 

'^  The  end  sanctifies  the  means." 

''  One  would  think  you  were  a  Jesuit  by  your 
arguments." 

"  I  was  one." 

Le  Blanc  started  at  this  cool  admission,  and 
frowned  abruptly. 

''  What !  a  Jesuit  taking  an  oath,  and  con- 
spiring with  Republicans,  to  overthrow  the  allies 
of  the  Legitimists  1     Impossible !" 

"  Hush !  they  will  hear  us,"  quietly  replied 
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Jtarinier.  '^  As  I  said  before,  the  end  sanctifies 
tk  means.  I  obey  my  orders  simply,  and  do 
not  judge  of  their  merits." 

"And  your  orders  are  to  ruin  this  young 
officer  at  any  cost?" 

"Yes,  to  thwart  him  in  everything — to  in- 
jure him  in  his  reputation — ^in  fact,  to  destroy 
Um  alive ;  and  if  that  cannot  be  accomplished, 
he  must  die." 

"  And  you  have  followed  him  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  come  all  the  way  from  England, 
to  this  dangerous  climate,  for  the  sole  purpose 
rf effecting  his  ruin." 

"This  I  cannot  understand." 

"  No,  it  is  beyond  your  comprehension  yet ; 
hut  you  will  help  me  ?" 

"I  hate  treachery,"  said  Le  Blanc,  impa- 
^tly,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  then  ?" 

'* All's  fair  against  a  declared  enemy;  be- 
^,  you  don't  suppose  I  came  only  to  raise 
^  vile  conspiracy?"  said  Le  Blanc,  frankly. 

Q  2 
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'^  The  villainous  brutes !  I  wish  I  had  nothi 
to  do  with  it  But,  like  you,  I  only  obey  * 
orders  of  my  superior." 

**  And  that  superior  is  Victor  Hugues  ?" 

"  Yes,  for  the  time  being." 

*^Take  care,  Le  Blanc,  take  care.  Swi 
ming  eyes,  voluptuous  kisses,  warm  sig 
twining  arms,  silky  tresses,  are  dangerous  ans 
for  the  young  and  unwary,  but  excellent  U 
for  the  wise  and  cautious." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Le  Blanc,  aln 
savagely. 

"  That  your  love  for  the  violet-eyed  daugl 
of  the  old  Legitimist,  at  La  BeDe  £toile 
known.  You  have  just  come  firom  thei 
The  Republican  dined  with  the  Bourl 
nois. 

"  Who  told  you  this  ?" 

"  No  one — ^I  guessed  it." 

••This  is  very  extraordinary !" 

••Not  at  aH  Your  abrupt  departure  fi 
the  nwetkig,  after  a  little  speedi  made  by 
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Mulatto,  Lemantiii,  made  me  think ;  and,  after 
7^U  were  gone,  I  pumped  the  beast.  Somehow 
ot"  other,  he  knows  of  your  attachment.  The 
^'^t  I  guessed  by  your  not  coming  here  sooner. 
^propos^  he  is  jealous  of  you — he  too  loves  your 
I^osalie  i"  and  Marinier  watched,  with  his  small, 
^een,  black  eyes,  the  effect  of  his  words. 

''  He !  that  brutal  ogre !  that  monster  pre- 
sume to  lift  up  his  bleared  eyes  to  the  queenly 
Kosalie !"  cried  Le  Blanc,  savagely. 

"  Hush  !  What  are  you  talking  about  ? 
Surely  all  men  are  equal,  in  your  creed  ?** 

"  And  the  Carib,  too,  told  me  to  beware  of 
the  mulatto,  Lemantin,"  continued  Le  Blanc, 
^thout  heeding  the  interruption.  "  This  is 
singular — ^very  singular  I" 

And  suddenly  a  thought  occurred  to  him — a 
strange  thought,  too  —  on  which  the  young 
FreDchman  founded  as  strange  a  resolution. 

"  He  is  easily  roused — he  is  not  a  Republican 
at  heart — jealous,  in  love,  ardent,  young — what 
a  capital  tool !"  thought  Marinier.     "  Did  he 
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not  say  that  there  was  more  in  this  young 
Knglishman  than  he  imagined  ?  He  must  have 
(lined  at  La  Belle  Stoile  too.  If  I  can  but 
mak(^  him  jealous,  c^est  une  affaire  finie. 
Now  for  a  slight  thrust  to  find  his  guard." 

••  This  English  officer  is  very  handsome,  is  he 
not  r 

"  Yos,'*  rt'plied  Le  Blanc,  firmkly. 

**Yo\ing  as  he  is,  ho  had,  in  England, 
uln^^lx     aix)uirtHl    the    reputation   of    a  lady- 

'*  \\\  U !  NvhM  of  that  r 
''  Oh  *  nothiix^: ;  but  as  ht\  too,  dined  at  La 
IWHo  Rfwilo  uv^Uw  he  m\«  hive  seen  your 

*^l  sWa  ^S*^   1  OA3i  ,\^-yrricu:  aS  he 
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*^  Yen  admitted  it.  But  never  mind.  Did 
^  psy  much  attention  to  your  mistress  ? — 
<fcii't  fix)wn,   I  have  my  reasons  for   asking 

it'' 

fVan^ois  rapidly  ran  over  in  his  mind  the 
events  of  the  evening.  The  disagreement  with 
Us  mistress  annoyed  and  vexed  him ;  he  could 
not  forget  her  words : 

*^  Then  neither  God  nor  man  would  sanction 
such  an  union !'' 

The  evident  attention  paid  by  her  to  the 
Soglish  officer  had  not  escaped  his  notice ;  nay, 
iie  had  seen  their  eyes  meet.  But  then  he  had 
been  flirting  with  the  fair-haired  Marguerite,  and 
Hosalie  might  have  done  it  to  pique  him. 
Besides,  their  parting  had  been  a  tender  one. 
How  could  he  then  be  jealous  ?  Again, 
^though  Arthur  Conway  was  his  enemy, 
^l^posed  to  him  in  every  way,  he  had,  even  on 
^  short  acquaintance,  taken  a  strange  liking 
^  him.      Nothing  would    give  him    greater 
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pleasure  than  to  meet  the  English  officer  face  tfi 
face  in  the  open  field,  but  to  act  treacherously  U^ 
him  individually  was  not  in  accordance  with  Ul 
daring  and  adventurous   character.     Mazimar 
had  quite  mistaken  his  man.      A  frank  and 
chivakous    disposition,   although  employed  on 
such  a  dangerous  mission  as  the  young  Frend^ 
man  now  was,  is  often  a  match  for  cunning. 
Frankness  often  stops  on  the  brink  of  the  pr«ci. 
pice,  but  cunning  overreaches  itself,  and  Alls. 

Marinier  had  made  up  his  mind  to  use  Le 
Blanc  as  a  tool  against  Arthur  Conway,  having 
already,  through  his  means,  succeeded  in  ei^ 
trapping  Jack  Diver  as  an  auxiliary.  Le  Bhoc 
had  jumped  at  this  bait  readily  enough,  becraae 
being  deputed  by  Victor  Hugues  to  raise  the 
island  against  the  British  Government,  and  to 
take  it,  if  possible,  by  any  means,  he  had  no 
scruple,  on  the  principle  that  all  is  fair  in  war,  in 
seducing  the  Master  of  the  transport  fixun  his 
allegiance,  that  he  might,  through  him,  obtain 
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^g   intdSgmce  of   the  movements  of    the   small 

Sii&k  force  then  on  the  island,  and  by  giving 

6ke  ioforaiation  of   their   own  premeditated 

sttBck,  so  as  to  get  the  British  regulars  to  march 

tea  part  of  the  island  where  they  would  find  no 

enemy. 

Daring  the  pause  which  ensued,  before  Le 

Uu3c  replied   to   the  Jesuit's   question,   three 

slight  though  peculiar  raps  were  given  on  the 

door.    At  the  word  "  entrez^*'  the  Carib  glided 

noisdessly  into  the  room,  seated  himself  quietly 

in  a  comer,  filled  his  pipe,  and  commenced 

snioking.     No  one  took  any  notice  of  him,  for 

^  was  a  privil^ed  person,  and  could  come  and 

S^  as  he  liked.     Marinier,  however,  looked  at 

^  with  a  displeased  countenance,  but  imme- 

^listdy  resumed  his  conversation  with  Le  Blanc, 

^^E^igetting  that  the  ears  and  eyes  of  a  savage 

^  much  keener  than  our  own,  although  at  the 

^^e  his  senses  may  appear  to  be  utterly  ab- 

^bacted. 
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''You  do  not  answer,  mon  cher*'  resumad 
Marinier.  *'  Is  it  possible  that  this  Captam 
Conway  has  ahtady  b^un  his  old  tricks  again? 
He  cannot  cross  a  pretty  woman's  path  \vitfaoiit 
tiyiDg  his  power  of  fisiscmation  on  her  and  a^ 
ducing  her  affections,  young  as  he  is." 

"  In  this  case,  Marinier,  he  will  not  sucoeed.** 

"  How  can  you  teQ?  few  women,  they  saj, 
can  resist  him." 

"With  Rosalie  he  will  fefl,  I  tell  you." 

«  Why  so  ? 

"  Simply,   because    she   already  loves  your 
humble  servant." 

"  You  are  not  jealous,  then  ?" 

''  I  jealous !  ha,  ha  1"  and  the  young  Frendi^ 
man  laughed  loudly  and  merrily.  "  I  jealous  1 
what  a  joke!  I,  whose  motto  is  vive  F amour,  vkf^ 
la  bagatelle^  although  for  my  own  amuseme&ri 
I  am  engaged  in  a  conspiracy.  No,  I  tell  yov: 
no ;  she  loves  me,  and  I  love  her." 

"  But  you  wiU  have  to  leave  this  island 
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and  then  she  win  be  fully  exposed  to  bis  fasci- 
nations/' 

"  Wrong  again,  mon  pretrcj  we  sball  soon  be 
masters  here." 

*'  But,  Le  Blanc,  listen  to  me :  suppose  by 
any  dbance  you  foil — ^you  are  discovered — taken, 
irfiat  win  be  your  fate  ?  and  her's  ?  You  will 
&,  and  she  will  lie  in  his  arms;  her  warm 
kisses  win  be  breathed  on  him,  those  living 
diarms  which  where  your  own  wiU  be  your 
enemy's.  Yes,  I  see  them  now  clasped  in 
each  other's  arms,  the  happy  bridegroom  and 
the  blushing  bride,  and  you  a  mouldering  corpse, 
forgotten  and  despised.  WiU  you  let  these 
thii^  be?*' 

A  visible  emotion  passed  over  Le  Blanc's 
^  at  this  picture,  but  he  said,  simply  : 

"  I  do  not  know,  Marinier,  what  motive  you 
*^^e  in  destroying  this  young  Englishman,  but 
*  can  as  yet  (these  words  were  pronounced 
*^ly  and  with  a  marked  emphasis)  feel  no 
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jealousy   towards    him,    although    he    is 

enemy." 

^'  May  you  not  have  cause  to  do  so !  sti 

warn   you  that  he  is   a  dangerous  man  v 

women." 

'^  It    may  be   so,    and   I   will  watch   1 

closely." 

"  And  if  you  discover  anything  ?" 

'^  I  will  do  as  the  Carib  yonder  said  he  wc 

do  to  his  enemy— I  will  kiU  him." 
"  Nay,  we  do  not  want  his  death." 
"  What  then  do  vou  want  ?"  exclaimed 

Blanc,  with  surprise. 

"  Infamy — misery — in  short,  a  living  dea 
"You  must  have  some  terrible  motive, 

beyond  my  comprehension,  in  this.    I  can  unt 

stand  compassing  his  death,  but  to  destroy  ] 

living  I  cannot." 

"  I  have  no  motive — I  do  but  obey  order 
"You  want  to  persuade  me,  Marinier,  i 

you  are   but  a   blind   instrument;    why  t 
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you  endeavour    just    now   to   cause  my 
jealousy  r 

"I  did  but  try  you — ^you  are  not  jealous,  and 

can  trust  your  Rosalie.     Well  then,  as   it  is 

your  object  and  mine  to  get  this  young  English- 

iiian  out  of  the  way,  so  that  be  may  be  taken 

Unawares,  let  your  Rosalie  encourage  him — ^let 

him  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  her  eyes  until  the 

time  comes ;  he  will  desert  his  post,  he  will  be 

^lisgraoed,   he  will   be  jilted,   and  perhaps  be 

^en  prisoner." 

'4t  is   a   dangerous   and   unpromising   ex- 
periment," replied  Le  Blanc,  musingly.     "  The 
charmer  may  be  charmed.     Am  I  so  mad  as  to 
*«ave  a  warm-hearted  Creole  girl  to  the  tender 
^igfas  and  glances  of  a  red  coat ;  good-looking, 
yooDg,  and  as  you  say,  a  lady-killer,  without 
^g  tolerably  certain  of  gaining  some  great 
end  by  it?" 

"  You  are  jealous  then,"  said  Marinier,  with 
a  bitter  sneer,  "  and  refuse  your  assistance  to 
€Qe  who  has  already  served  you  ?" 
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"  I  am  not  jealous,  mon  pretrey  nor  do  I 
refuse  you,  but  I  should  like  to  consider  it  a 
little  more ;  and,  apropos j  how  have  you  served 
our  cause  ?" 

"  By  already  having  corrupted  the  fidelity  of 
some  of  the  soldiers,  and  soon  I  hope  to  have 
more.  I  do  not  want  for  money,  and  use  it 
freely.'^ 

"  Stay,  Marinier,  before  we  go  any  further, 
will  you  tell  me  this  young  Englishman's 
history  ?" 

*'  Not  to-night,  Le  Blanc,  not  to-night ;  I 
must  leave  you  now,  it  is  getting  very  late. 
What  are  your  plans  for  to-morrow  ?" 

'*  I  am  going  on  a  riding  party  to  the  £bJ1s  of 
the  Roseau  River  with  Mademoiselle  Devrien, 
this  young  Englishman,  and  a  fair-haired  ^1, 
called  Marguerite  Gordon/' 

"  And  after  that  ?" 

"I  dine  at  Morne  Bruce,  with  this  rough 
sailor." 

"You  will  have  a  capital   opportunity  to- 
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morrow — ^think  well  on  what  I  have  said  ;  it  is 

easily  done,  and  there  is  no  risk." 

"  I  will  think  of  it  to-night.  How  dose  and 
sultry  it  is.  The  sailor  must  be  nearly 
suffocated  in  that  little  room  with  the  door 
shut,  m  go  and  have  a  look  at  him— au 
fmir^  Marinier."  Having  said  this  in  his 
careless  off-handed  manner,  Le  Blanc,  passing 

the  card-players,  who  were  both  nodding  over 

■ 

the  table,  went  into  the  den  where  Jack  Diver 
^  lying  in  his  hammock.  He  was  certainly 
asleep,  but  was  tossing  about  restlessly  and 
moaning.  A  dark  flush  was  spread  over  his 
forehead  and  face,  and  he  breathed  heavily. 
1^  Blanc  looked  at  him  for  a  minute  attentively 
^en  felt  his  pulse,  and  put  his  hand  on  the 
saikr's  naked  breast. 

The  young  Frenchman  said  nothing,  but 
bimed  away  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  and 
went  back  into  the  outer  room.  Marinier  was 
gone.     Le  Bar  and  Petun  were  fast  asleep,  but 
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the  Carib  sat  in  the  corner,  in  exactly  the  st 
attitude.  Le  Blanc  went  up  to  him,  and  i 
in  a  low  tone : 

"  Le  Baron,  the  vomito  is  about  to  rob 
of  your  victim.     Go  and  see." 

The  Carib  arose  slowly,  took  up  a  can 
and  went  in.  It  would  have  made  a  fine  st 
for  a  painter. 

The  dark  form  of  the  savage,  standing  tl 
immovable  as  a  statue,  shading  the  light  \ 
one  hand,  and  watching  with  his  bright  glis1 
ing  eyes  the  countenance  of  his  enemy. 

The  Master  started  in  his  sleep,  as  if  c 
scious  of  the  presence  of  his  foe,  and  n 
tered,  incoherently : 

"  Tie  him  up  Andrews.  Lay  on — one !  < 
that  oath — that  oath!  Shall  I  shoot  hi 
Thirsty— thirsty !" 

Then  his  eyes  opened,  red  and  bloods 
The  Carib  blew  out  the  light,  and  glided  ou 
the  room. 
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"Some   drink,    some    drink!"    cried    the 
Master,  in  a  husky  voice.     '^  My  throat  is 
pahei  and  my  brain  on  fire !" 
But  no  one  heeded  him. 
'He  is  in  for  the  fever,  is  he  not?"  said  Le 
Httc^  as  the  Carib  returned. 
'^  Yes ;  Le  Baron  may  now  go." 
"Whither  go  you?" 
"  Le  Baron  is  going  to  the  mountains." 
"Win  you  have  the  canoe  ready  at  the  creek 
I^Qunrow  as  the  sun  sinks  beneath  the  wave  ? 
I  Qtost  return  to  Guadaloupe." 
"The  Carib  wiU  be  there." 
So  saying,  without  any  fiirther  parley,  the 
Chief  quitted  the  room. 

Le  Blanc  awoke  the  sleepers  with  the  pleas- 
ing intelligence  that  the  terrible  vomito  was  in 
(be  house.     They  were  at  first  a  little  startled, 
but  they  were  both  well-seasoned ;  and  Le  Bar 
immediately  said  that  it  would  not  do  to  send 
fir  a  doctor,  but  that  old  Pierre  was  a  capital 
VOL.  I.  R 
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nurse;  and  it  was   soon  detormined  that  the? 
sailor  should  be  put  in  his  diai^. 

The  withered  old  negro  was  straigfativi^ 
summoned,  and  the  Master  pLaoed  under  \m 
especial  care ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  El  Mom 
was  no  unskilful  practitioner  in  this  particalir 
disease,  which  in  many  cases  is  more  success 
fully  treated  by  extreme  watchfulness  and  care^ 
after  the  burning  fever  has  subsided,  than  by 
medicine. 

Le  Bar  and  Petun  went  up  stairs  to  bed,  and 
the  young  Frenchman  threw  himself  on  tii0 
sofa;  but  he  did  not  sleep,  for  there  rose  s 
honible  picture  before  his  eyes — ^La  Bdle  Stoik 
in  flames — drunken  negroes  dancing  round  it^ 
screeching  with  delight  as  the  inmates  M 
scorched  and  bleeding  one  by  one  amidst  iti 
ruins.  Rosalie — his  Rosalie — ^flying,  with  her 
long  hair  loose  and  streaming  in  the  wind, 
from  a  hideous,  infuriated,  mob  of  savage 
negroes,  with  the  mulatto,  Lemantin,  at  their 
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iod  She  stivers — she  &]]s,  and  he  not 
that  to  8S¥e  her.  AH  that  Marinier  had  in- 
smuated  to  him  was  but  as  the  shadow  of  a  shade, 
vbea  his  imagination  conjured  up  this  picture 
Ubre  his  eyes,  and  the  reality  would  come — 
Mt  oome,  if  the  insurrection  should  take 
five;  and  he,  her  lover,  an  active  promoter  of 
As  very  thing.  Oh,  hideous  !  The  Uood 
Itthed  to  his  head — his  eyes.  He  sprang  from 
Ae  Bo&Lf  and  paced  the  room  impatiently. 

"  I  will  do  it — I  must  do  it !"  he  said,  aloud. 
'^Yct,  how  can  I  get  it  conveyed  to  him?     The 
Cirib  ?     He  goes  with  me  to  Guadaloupe,  and 
even  in  that  short  time,  the  negroes  may  rise. 
SoBa&e  ?     No,  no :   not  her — not  her.     Mari- 
nier?   He  would  open  the  letter.     Le  Bar — 
Petun?     They  would  think   I   was   betraying 
tfaem.     Ha!    old   Pierre   shall   do   it.     I  will 
rouse  his  vanity.     No  one  can  suspect  him,  and 
I  can  say  to  him  that  it  is  a  communication  of 
importance  from  the  Master  of  the  transport 
At  all  events,  I  will  write  it'' 

R  2 


The  vdtbcted  o\d  ^  ^^  u„d«  ** 


»« >"™^  "1;^^  ^  ^^  'til 
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^fbamAi  to  seal  or  &sten  the  letter,  but  th 
M  not  trouble  him,  as  he  had  no  idea  that  the 
oegit)  could,  or  would  read  it ;  so,  blowing  out 
the  lights^  and  retiring  to  the  sofa,  he  put  the 
ktter  under  his  pillow,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 

In  about  an  hour,  old  Pierre  came  out  of  the 
ittle  room  with  a  candle  in  his  hand ;  he  looked 
mood,  and  after  a  short  pause  began,  as  most 
iM^groes  do,  talking  aloud  to  himself. 

"  Hi,  dey  all  gone  couchee — ^wonder  if  leetle 
<lnip  ob  rum  left— ole  Pierre  see,"  and  he 
pooeeded  to  examine  the  bottles.  The  noise, 
Uf  awakening  Le  Blanc,  he  turned  himself  on 
^  sofa  restlessly :  in  doing  this,  the  pillow  was 
displaced  and  the  letter  became  exposed. 

The  negro  stood  quite  still,  and  the  young 
frenchman  soon  gave  evidence  that  he  was  fast 

The  wizened  old  negro  stole  to  his  side,  and 
*^<4ed  for  a  minute  at  the  handsome  counte- 
^ce  of  the  sleeper  with  a  truly  diabolical 
^Jpression,  and  muttered :  "  What  now  prevent 
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ole  Pierre  puttee  de  knife  into  dal  mm.  1 
callee  me  de  ole  fool,  de  mooker ;  ame  til 
him  say  all  men  are  broders.  Hi — ^wam  dil- 
a  letter !"  and  with  the  curiosity  of  an  i|ie  I 
stooped  down  and  gently  removed  the  letter  m 
held  it  to  the  light. 

The  sleeper  slept  on. 

''  Capt'n,  Capt'n,  Con-Con  Con-vay — Man 
Bruce — Hi,  him  traider — he  callee  ole  Kan  i 
fool,  de  monkey,  and  him  traider — Hi,  U 
He  turned  the  leMer  round,  and  peroeiving  th 
it  was  not  sealed,  continued  his  muttering! 
''  Ole  Pierre  man  ob  honour,  can't  oboi  dis." 

Still  he  twisted  the  paper  round  and  laon 
Curiosity  so  inherent  in  chamber-maids^  mo 
keys,  and  negroes,  soon  overcame  old  Piemi 
sense  of  honour  and  he  opened  it. 

The  sleeper  slept  on. 

The  old  negro,  holding  the  letter  dose  to  i 
candle,  spelt  it  word  by  w(h^,  conunenting 
its  contents  as  he  read.     When  he  came  to  t 
part  where  it  said  that  La  Belle  £toiIe  was 
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e  sUadad  by  negroes  headed  by  the  mulatto, 
oantiiiy  he  chuckled,  and  grinned,  and 
fwed  his  neaily  toodiless  gums.  "  By  golly 
good — see  dat  dam  ole  astocrat  burn — bum 
e  coloured  bredren  dance  and  sing  round  de 
-den  Obi  come  fiight  mulatto  away  too — 
k  men  ab  all — white  gals  ab  soft  kin.  Ah! 
'  Then  where  the  letter  ran,  "  when  you 
diis  I  shall  be  far  from  your  reach,"  he 
"  Ole  Pierre  take  dam  good  care  ob  dat ; 
ara  afficer  not  get  him  at  all — ole  Pierre  get 
Pose  I  take  him  now — go  up  de  Mame, 
buckra  afficer.  No— <lat  not  do — ^poil  de 
—no  fire — ^no  kissee  white  gal's  lips." 
lere  the  sleeper  turned  round  on  the  sofa. 
Pose  him  wake  now,  missee  de  letter,  what 
Pierre  do — muss  put  him  back — marrow 
^g  say  go  up  de  Mome  get  physic  from 
ittle  for  sailor  man,  den  Frenchman  say — 
Pierre,  you  is  one  faidful  man,  takee  dis 
r — den  he  gib  me  one  two  dollars,  but 
aa  afficer  no  get  him ;  dat  do  berry  well," 
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80  saying,  the  old  negro  refolded  the  letter  \ 
replaced  it  where  he  had  found  it,  and  tak 
away  the  candles,  he  went  back  into  the  xc 
where  his  patient  was  tos^ng  about  ! 
moaning  heavily. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


Before  proceedmg  with  our  tale,  it  may  be 
^  Well  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  Island  of 
'^minica,  for  insignificant  spot  as  it  may 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  is  neverthe- 
m  '<  beautiful  exceedingly."  Standing  as  it 
^  nearly  half  way  between  the  two  rich  and 
'^ly  French  Islands,  Martinique  and  Guada- 
'^Hipe,  it  was  at  the  time  in  which  our  story  is 
'^  a  place  of  some  consequence.  Emancipa- 
W  and  firee-trade  had  not  then  cast  down  and 
destroyed  the  fortunes  and  the  energies  of  the 
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grciii ;  iVHUuing  water&Us 
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^^fiws;  bright,  grassy  glades;  precipitous^  frown- 
^g  (Ms;    lofty    palm-treeSy    slender,   taper- 
^  and  graceful;   massive  cotton,  mangrove, 
locust,  and  bullet-trees  of  prodigious  growth; 
bamboos  tall  as  the  top-gallant  mast  of  a  noUe 
diip;    spreading    sandbox-trees,    whose    fixiit 
'atdes  in  the  wind;    the   dark-green  manchi- 
Hed,  with  its  lovely  supple,  the  very  emblem  of 
tlie  soil  and  climate — ail  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but 
*t  the  core  full  of  treachery  and  poison ;  groves 
of  citron,   lime,   shaddock,    and   orange-trees; 
tvm  of  sweet   fiiiit-bearing  tamarinds   lining 
the  margin  of  the  sea ;  perpetual  verdure — ever- 
^vying   light   and   shade;   gorgeous   flowers; 
^tastic  cre^rs ;  terrific  thunder-storms ;  rain- 
bows spanning  the  valleys  all  day  long;  wild 
Wkea  gullies ;  sheer  precipices ;  paths  winding 
i^d  the  mountain  sides,  where  a  false  step 
^^  hurl  the  horse  and  rider  five  hundred 
^  down  into  a  sparkling  stream.     In  fact,  a 
diaos  of  bewilderii^  beauties,  of  dazzling  colours, 
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of  majestic  influences,  impossible  to  the  painter 
and  utteriy  indescribable. 

Such  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
sky  and  scenery  of  the  island  in  which  our 
slorv  is  laid. 


Arthur  Conwav  rose  earlv,  and  dressed  him- 
srff  with  unusual  care.  On  looking  over  the 
srau  he  observed  a  deep  purple  haze  hanging 
owr  the  horizon.  The  vessels  in  the  ofling 
Warned  krger  than  usual,  and  a  long  rolling 
$\Tvll  was  breaking  against  the  difFs,  although 
(or  many  miles  out  to  sea  there  was  not  a 
ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Still  the 
truli>-wind  vras  whirling  the  light  fleecy  douds 
^ijTiiinst  the  mmmtain  tops,  and  the  atmosphere 
owr  the  kmd  was  bright  and  dear. 

.\nhur  hail  never  before  risen  so  early,  and 
,-vlih\Hich  he  remarked  the  peculiar  colour  am 
^)e)><h  iVf  the  hate^  he  saw  nothing  unusual  ia  7 
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imt  Gooduded  that  it  was  the  mist  of  the  mom- 

v^f  which  the  sun  would  soon  disperse. 
His  little  stable  stood  just  behind  his  quarters, 

ttd  he  went  there  to  see  if  his  horse  was  being 

addled. 
Mention  has  ahieady  been  made  of  a  younger 

Tom  Ellam,  the  son  of  the  gamekeeper  of 
Moriey  HalL  He  had  enlisted  into  Arthur's 
Rgiment  out  of  attachment  to  his  young  master, 
as  he  always  persisted  in  calling  him.  He  was 
*  steady,  well-educated  young  man  for  his  sta- 
tioii,  and  might  have  been  promoted,  but  he 
preferred  being  about  the  Captain's  person  as 
l^tttman;  and  Arthur,  off  duty,  treated  him  as 
^  old  familiar  friend,  in  whom  he  could  put 
^ery  confidence. 

Young  Tom  ^^^^rn  was  in  the  stable  saddling 
^  horse,  whose  bright  shining  coat  and  sleek 
^fearance  showed  that  he,  too,  was  a  fa- 
vourite. 

"  Ellam,"  said  our  hero,  as  he  stood  looking 
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at  them,  ^  I  want  to  speak  a  few  words  to 
before  I  go  out    Tie  Tom's  head  up  and  K 
tome.** 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"  Have  you  heard  of  any  fresh  attempt  on  l3b$ 
part  of  the  rebels  to  seduce  the  soldiefs,  hj 
giving  them  money  ?" 

'^  Yes,  Sir ;  Tom  Connolly — ^fighting  Tom,  u 
he  is  caDed — told  me  that  he  was  in  a  grog- 
shop a  few  days  ago,  with  some  mme  of  fab 
kidney,  pretty  well  cut.  Sir.     Tom,  you  know. 
Sir,  had  been  in  some  of  those  secret  sodetiei 
in  Ireland  before  he  enlisted,  and  he  is,  8a;viBg 
your  presence,  a  Roman,  and  so  were  the  rest  of 
the  party.     Raw  rum,  you  know.  Sir,  socm  gels 
into  a  man's  head,  be  it  ever  so  strong,  and 
they  set  to  discoursing,  as  Tom  calls  it,  about 
the  wrongs  and  rights  of  old  Irdand,  and  audi 
like — ^more  fools  they.    Then  one  fellow  said 
how  he  had  been  out,  and  then  another,  tiD 
they  got  giving  signs  and  words,   and  such 
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^  and  there  was  a  great  row,  all  speaking 
iffgether,     AH    this  time   there  was   a  man 
Attmg  quietly  in  a  daric  comer." 
"Did  Connolly   notice  what  this  man  was 

fer 

''Yes,  Sir,  be  was  sober  enough   for  that. 

fle  was  a  little  dark  man,  with  black  hair,  and 

Aup,  conning,  small  black  eyes,  with  a  hook 

■OK,  and    a    down    look,    dressed    in    rusty 

UKk." 

^  I  don't  know  such  a  man.     Go  on,  EUam." 

^  But  I  do,  I  think,  Sir,"  replied  the  soldier, 
giwdy.  ^I  saw  just  such  a  man  as  Tom 
describes  once  at  Morley  Hall  for  a  few  minutes 
when  you  were  out.  Sir ;  but  I  should  like  to 
see  him  to  make  sure  of  my  man." 

"  At  Morley !"  replied  Arthur,  in  astonish- 
ment: '^  impossible !  You  must  be  mistaken, 
EUam." 

*'  PosnUe,  Sir ;  still  I  should  like  to  get  one 
peep  at  him.     I  am  not  easily  deceived  in  faces. 
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I  have  looked  out  for  poachers  too  much  for 
that." 

"What  makes  you  connect  this  man  with 
Morley?" 

"  Why,  Sir,  after  crossing  himself,  and  show- 
ing  that  he  was  one  of  them,  he  b^an  asking 
questions  about  you,  in  particular.  Sir.  How 
you  were  liked ;  what  sort  of  an  o£Bcer  yoa 
were;  and  such  like.  Tom,  begging  your 
pardon,  Sir,  said  you  were  too  damned  high ; 
that  you  had  punished  him  for  no  fiiult ;  and 
that  he  did  not  care  how  soon  the  land-crabs 
had  your  body  and  the  devil  your  soul.  Tom 
didn't  mean  it,  your  honour,  he  only  said  it  to 
see  how  the  land  lay.  So  the  little  fellow  puEed 
out  a  long  purse,  and  ordered  more  driok» 
Well,  the  rum  came,  and  they  all  got  verj 
drunk — all  but  Tom  Connolly.  By-and-by,  tb 
man  says  to  him :  ^  I  can't  think,  my  fine  chv 
how  you  Irishmen,  'spedally  you  who  are  go 
Catholics,   can  fight  for  the  bloody  tyran 
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Them's  his  very  words,  Sir.     Tom  said  that  he 

did  Qot  know  how  it  was — ^that  he  had  listed 

when  yery  drunk— that  he  had  tried  to  slip  away 

ODOd  or  twice,  but  that  he  had   always   been 

caught— but,  curse  him,  he  would  go  on  the  first 

opportunity.     From  this  the  man  went  on  to 

say  that  a  good  deal  of  money  might  be  made 

if  there  was  a  row,  and  the  men  would  bite  off 

the  balls  from  the  cartridges,  and  more,  if  any 

would  come  over  to  the  French,  or  give  good 

information  of  what  was  going   on  up  here. 

Tom  listened  to  it  all,  and  said  he  would  think 

about  it,  and  see  if  he  could  get  any  to  join 

him.      The  man  then  slipped  an   eight-dollar 

piece  into  Tom's  hand,  and  went  out." 

"  And  why  did  not  Connolly  come  and  report 
this  to  me  immediately  ?" 

"  He  didn't  like.  Sir ;  as  they  were  all  more 
or  less  drunk,  and  stopped  out  too  late :  and  it 
was  only  last  night  that  Tom  told  me  of  it." 

"  It  would  have  been  better  had  he  done  so 

VOL.   I.  S 
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at  once ;  but  never  mind,  more,  perhaps,  may 
be  made  of  it  as  it  is." 

The  young  officer  then  proceeded  to  gite 
Tom  EUam  his  instructions,  which  were  sim|de 
enough,  if  well  executed.  He  and  Fighting 
Tom  were  to  go  down  into  Roseau  that  yeiy 
morning;  they  were  to  call  at  the  grog-shop^ 
and  to  ask  if  the  man  had  been  there,  and  to 
make  an  appointment  with  him,  if  possible. 
Ellam  was  then  to  go  round  to  the  storekeepeis 
and  tradespeople  employed  by  the  military,  and  to 
ascertam,  if  he  could,  who  Marinier  was,  and 
with  whom  he  associated.  If  they  could  suc- 
ceed in  fallmg  in  with  the  stranger,  they  were  to 
take  any  bribe  he  might  offer,  and  apparently 
fall  into  his  views.  EUam  was  then  to  return 
to  the  Morne,  to  report  his  failure  or  success, 
leaving  Tom  in  the  town  to  be  on  the  watch. 

When  poor  Arthur  mounted,  he  had  some 
scruples  of  conscience  in  quitting  his  post  after 
what  Tom  EUam  had  told  him.     It  was  his 
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iif  to  watch  cvefoUy  and  to  be  perpetually  on 
hk  ffurdy  as  treadiery  was  abroad ;  but  the 
oppartunity  of  so  soon  again  seeing  the  winning 
Marguerite  was  too  tempting.  No  immediate 
infer  was  to  be  apprehended,  and  he  would 
kh  caDiog  upcm  the  officers  of  the  Militia 
wSt  the  foDowiDg  day. 

He  had  not  yet  learned  to  sacrifice  his  incli- 
tttkxi  to  his  duty. 

Tet  it  was  not  without  some  misgiving,  some 
aaioDg  of  the  heart,  that  he  turned  his  horse's 
kid  from  the  Mome  and  rode  slowly  down  the 
tep  zigzag  road  that  led  to  the  skirts  of  the 
toim.  Once  on  the  smooth  turf,  however,  he 
ttnw  it  off,  and  cantered  gaily  along  to  the 
i|)pQinted  rendezvous. 

Dashing  across  the  ford  he  had  passed  on 
^  previous  evening,  and  scaring  away  the 
women  and  children  who  were  desporting 
AeiDfietves  in  the  dear  stream,  he  reined  in  his 
itone  under  the  shadow  of  a  dark  red  cliff,  and 
looked  round.    No  one  had  yet  arrived. 

s  2 
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New  as  Arthur  was  to  a  tropic  land,  the  sc 
before  him  was  full  of  novelty  and  endu 
ment. 

At  his  feet,  jumping  and  tossing  itself  c 
miniature  falls,  ran  the  glowing  little  strei 
Hundreds  of  dusky  women,  maids 
matrons,  young  and  old,  naked  to  the  m 
with  nothing  but  a  scanty  piece  of  gauc 
striped  cotton  stuff  round  their  loins  and  ra 
ing  half-way  down  their  legs,  were  busy  w 
ing  in  the  stream  and  spreading  clothes  to 
on  the  smooth  sward  by  the  river's  bai 
chattering  and  screaming  like  so  many  pan 
Here  and  there  an  upright  though  grac 
form,  with  swelling  breast  and  tapering  n 
might  be  seen  filling  a  water-jar  of  red,  poi 
earth,  and  then  carrying  it  away  on  her  I 
with  the  light  step  of  a  gazelle,  yet  balaot 
the  jar  so  evenly  without  the  assistance  ( 
hand  that  not  one  drop  of  water  could  be  i 
to  trickle  over  the  side^s.  Potbellied  urchins 
both   sexes,  of  all  sizes,  hues,  and  ages,  ^ 
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itamg  about  entirely   naked,   dipping   and 

^liBsIuDg  in  the  little  pools  like  so  many  young 
iocks.  A  smooth  and  level  piece  of  turf  lay 
ktireen  the  river  and  the  houses ;  these,  some 
white,  some  red,  were  mingled  with  umbrage- 
Ms  mangrove  and  sandbox-trees,  and  here 
nd  there  a  cocoa-nut  tree  or  stately  palm  stood 
toterbg  above  them  in  bold  relief. 

The  valley  of  the  river  was  full  of  shadow. 
Now  and  then  a  straggling  ray  of  the  early  sun 
^roold  gild  the  shrubs  on  some  lofty  peak,  while 
n  arch  of  amber-coloured  light  seemed  to  rise 
over  the  far  distant  moimtain  that  stands  in 
BMjesty  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  from 
whose  bosom  the  bright  stream  leaps  forth, 
fetning  a  silvery  arch.  The  sides  of  the 
Morne  appeared  one  dense  mass  of  foliage  of 
different  hues — ^brown,  violet,  green,  yellow, 
•^feoii — blending  one  into  the  other,  confused 
Jtt  lovely. 

There  was  life  and  sound,  freshness  and 
^ty,    beauty   and   grandeur  in    the   scene 
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Yot,  had  our  hero  known  it  better,  he  would 
have  shuddered,  and  perhaps  have  thought  how 
liki'  the  hours  of  his  first,  fond,  hopefiil, 
piissiouate  lovt — beautiful,  oh,  how  beautiful  to 
his  youthful  fancy,  but  undermining,  poisoning 
all  his  afliT-ycars.  Yes,  in  the  breath  of  this 
lovely  valley  no  white  man  can  live,  a  subtle^ 
surt',  and  deadly  venom  lurks  beneath  its 
l^)rgl'ousne5s.  It  is  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  IVath. 

Arthur  had  dismounted,  and  was  leaning 
;i^aiiist  his  horse,  contemplating  the  soene 
hofuiv  liini  with  singular  feelings.  A  year  ago^ 
hi'  luui  stood  amidst  the  stately  oaks  of  green 
olil  Kn^laud»  rich  in  everything — in  youth,  in 
lu^ildi,  in  possessions,  in  love,  in  honour.  Now 
\w  was  an  oxik\  his  name  dishonoured,  in 
i\MU|>iu^tivo  jKiverty,  jilted,  rejected,  scorned; 
noi^ht  but  his  youth  remained,  and  the  freab- 
ucNS  i'f  that  had  [xissod ;  the  whiilwind  of 
|M«!uou  luid  swept  over  it,  and  left  desolation 
;uiU   lut^knchuly  where  cheerfulness  and  hope 
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KidouiisheflL  Again,  in  the  bitterness  o(  his 
ir^  he  had  said  all  women  are  jilts,  coquettes, 
Dgs  to  be  bought  and  sold.  At  all  times, 
I  in  aD  places,  the  last  painful  interview  with 
th  would  obtrude  itself.  There  it  was, 
ifing  about  his  brain,  dimming  his  &cultieB, 
pDg  his  heart,  always  present  night  and 
.  During  a  fearful  storm  in  the  dreaded 
t  it  had  haunted  him ;  it  had  crossed  Mm 
91  watching  the  shade  firom  the  deck  of  the 
ttport ;  at  the  mess-table,  when  hilarity  and 
rriment  were  around  him,  he  heard  her  last 
nis;  even  on  parade  they  would  flash  across 
Idenly,  quickly;  and  now,  amidst  the  noisy 
ghter,  the  screams  of  the  negroes,  and  the 
nuur  of  the  waters,  the  voice  fell  on  his  ear 
B  the  doom  of  the  felon,  and  he  drooped  his 
d  as  if  to  conceal  the  ineffiJ)le  melancholy 
t  rested  on  his  handsome  countenance. 
^11  rive  de  sa  maiiresse^*  said  a  sweet 
ttle  Toioe,  and  at  the  same  time  the  hght 


**^^.  d  blushed  ^ 

^°"^''"     .«rted  looked  up,  «^^  ^V^ji,  c 
^^vff  started  ^^^g  grac^^ 

u    «iN»  the  \ovdy  ^^  ^^  ^dx 

expecting  --^;";tere  d^^ ''  ^f  !^ 
..OWshe.-^^-^     ^^^i^tbedeep^ 

......berboTse  casta  ^^  gen* 

•^•'  ^.  on  aione,  for  fear  y 
lovd  1  tode  «^         ^^. 
^.o^dV--««^f ^^.aemo^e,  to  1 

^.uv.K«*^-^^"\,V^  afraid  of. 
'    '"^'^^"Trsof-*-^^ 
«.v.  r  W^  ^^'^^         .  „  befsetf  ^ 
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fflc  for  a  wife.     Don't  tell  my  cousin  Francois 
of  this,  it  might  make  him  jealous ; — ^but  where 

"  Yonder  he  comes,  galloping  like  mad." 
The  young  Frenchman  appeared  on  horse- 
lick,  stretching  out  at  full  speed  along  the  turf, 
tod,  plunging  into  the  river  at  the  ford,  he  sent 
the  water  splashing,  the  stones  flying,  and  the 
women  and  children  screaming  like  monkeys 
to  the  right  and  left,  calling  him  by  all  the 
opprobrious  names  they  could  think  of  in  their 
fright  (negroes,  and  negro  women  especially, 
^  dreadfully  afraid  of  a  horse  in  quick  action), 
^d  in  a  minute  he  had  embraced  his  cousin, 
•od  shaken  hands  cordially  with  our  hero. 

He  had  found  means  to  seal  his  note,  and 
^  given  it  to  old  Auguste  Kerrot,  who  had 
I*omised  faithfully  to  leave  it  at  the  Mome. 
^  mind  was  therefore  set  at  ease,  and  he  had 
S^te  forgotten  his  jealousy. 

Presently,  Marguerite — the  winning  Margue- 
^te,  in   the   bloom  of  freshness   and  beauty. 
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cantered  up,  fDllowed  by  a  mule,  whose  1ob| 
slinging  trot  enabled  it  to  keep  pace  with  he 
horse.  This  mule  had  panniers  slung  aoM 
its  back,  and  alongside  it  ran  an  active  youn 
negro  slaye. 

What  Arthur's  feelings  were  when  he  tool 
her  little  hand  as  she  held  it  out  to  him,  ^» 
shall  say? 

Rosalie  inquired  of  her  cousin  where  111 
saflor  friend  was?  not  that  she  wished  fab 
presenoe  at  all,  for  that  would  have  spoiled  tii0 
little  partie  carr^e,  and  she  had  made  up  faff 
mind  that  Arthur  and  Marguerite  dioold  fil 
in  love  with  one  another;  but  from  curioatf. 
Fran9ois  replied,  that  the  Captain  had  coB» 
missioned  him  to  make  his  excuses  to  fltt 
ladies,  as  he  was  very  stiff  and  tired  from  fab 
ride  of  yesterday,  and  he  had  business  <i 
importance  to  attend  to ;  but  he  took  an  ofqpov- 
timity  to  whisper  in  Arthur's  ear  the  real  cmut 
of  his  absence.  They  were  now  ready  to  aixt; 
but,  before  they  set  their  horses  in   motioD^ 
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Ain^  waited  his  hand  in  the  manner  of  one 
about  to  make  a  speech,  and  said:  "Ladies 
tod  gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  alarm  you ; 
hut,  before  we  set  out,  I  have  to  inform  you 
that  an  Obeah  man  warned  me  this  UM^ming 
tbat  something  extraordinaiy  would  occur  to- 
day. He  to(^  me  down  to  the  beach,  and 
pobted  with  his  lean  withered  hand  to  a  deep 
porple  haze  hanging  over  the  horizon,  v^ 
ttusual  at  this  time  of  year.  The  dd  man 
Aook  like  a  patient  in  an  ague-fit,  and  dedared 
that  he  could  hear  strange  sounds  in  the  air, 
^  that  he  had  seen  strange  forms  rising  from 
^  Souffii^re.  A  fisherman  who  stood  by,  also 
declared  that  he  had  obs^red  the  shoals  of 
muDet,  and  other  smaU  fish,  rushing  about  in 
^  unaccountable  manner,  as  there  were  no 
i^toes  or  albioores  chasing  them.  Now,  what 
^  you  of  these  strange  signs  and  portents  ?" 
"It  shall  not  spoil  our  ride,"  said  BosaUe, 
^^g  back  her  veiL  *^  AUom,  en  avanty  mes- 
'^s  et  mtsdBoaes  ;  come,  Fraii9ois,  you  shall 
1^  my  cmalier  servente  to-<fay.     Captain  Con- 
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way  shall  attend  on  Marguerite :  it  is  my  ^ 
and  pleasure." 

So  saying,  the  lovely  Creole  gave  her  horse 
touch  with  the  whip,  and  started  off,  leavu 
the  others  to  follow  as  best  they  might. 

Marguerite  and  Arthur  all  this  time  had  m 
spoken  beyond  the  mere  good  morrow,  and  the 
rode  on  side  by  side  for  some  distance  withoQ 
exchanging  a  word. 

At  length,  Arthur  mustered  up  courage  t 
break  the  ice,  and  said :  "  Do  you  think  aoj 
thing  extraordinary  will  happen  to-day,  Mis 
Gordon  ?" 

What  Marguerite  was  thinking  of  at  tfc 
moment,  we  do  not  know;  but  certain  it  i 
that  she  blushed  crimson  at  this  question,  an 
paused  ere  she  replied;  when  she  did  speal 
her  voice,  soft,  musical,  and  plaintive,  feD  ( 
Arthur's  ear  like  the  song  of  the  siren : 

''These  old  negroes  pretend  to  a   kind 
second  sight,  like  our  Scotch  seers;  you  ¥i 
laugh  at  me,  I  fear,  Captain  Conway,  when  I  co 
fess  that  I  do  not  altogether  disbelieve  in  then 
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"I  never  laugh,  Miss  Gordon,  at  what  I  do 
Dot  understand,  whatever  I  may  think  of  it," 
fl^jlied  Arthur,  gravely. 

"Do  not,  I  pray  you,  call  me  Miss  Gordon ; 
8  sounds  so  strange  and  formal :  my  name  is 
Uarguerite,  and  I  know  no  other."  This  was 
ttid  so  simply,  and  with  so  much  earnestness, 
uui  80  evidently  without  any  spice  of  coquetry, 
that  Arthur,  though  he  smiled,  felt  he  could 
not  take  it  as  a  compliment  paid  to  him  par- 
ticularly. 

"  You  think,  then,  that  some  attention  ought 
^  be  paid  to  this  old  man's  warning,  Miss 
Margaret  ?" 

** There   again.    Miss    Margaret;    why   not 
Marguerite — plain  Marguerite." 

She  is  a  coquetish    flirt,  thought  Arthiu"  for 

^  moment,  and  the  dark  cloud  gathered  over 

^^  brain;    but    he  looked  at  her,  and   it  as 

^ckly  dissipated.     As  he  did  so,  their  eyes 

^et  for  the  first  time,  and  Marguerite  felt  that 

*  bright  ray  of  light,  like  a  spark  of  electricity. 
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duted  tliro^:ii  die  spwe  brtmcBi  tiion,  aod 
ezkterine  the  portak  of  her  eyes,  k  onnd  ik 
prann  blood  to  rush  wfldlr  tfarongli  hervdiii 

'^  Yoa  have  not  mswcred  mr  questioii,  Mff- 
gueiifie.'^  said  Conway,  in  a  softer  tone. 

'^  I  do  Dot  know  what  to  sar.  This  is  BOt 
the  season  of  the  Tear  for  anv  of  those  zM 

m  m 

GonTidsions  iji  nature,  which  rend  and  tonnot 
these  beautiful  islandsw  No ;  he  probaUy  d- 
luded  to  some  frightful  or  exiraordinanr  oocw* 
rence  among  mankind.  Oh !  when  wiD  dM 
cruel  wars  come  to  an  end— when  wiH  men 
cease  to  be  savages  r 

"  You  foiget.  Marguerite,  that  I  too  am  t 
soUier— one  of  these  savages,"  siud  ArthuTy 
laughing. 

'^  Pardon  me.  Captain  Conway ;  young  tt  I 
am«  I  have  seen  many  awful  aghts,  and  I 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  more  bloodshed; 
but  you  tight  for  a  just  and  righteous  caaffi 
which  must  and  will  triumph  in  the  end,  fti 
God  is  with  you.     Woman  as  I  am,  I  fed  dui 
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/  could  throw  off  all  that  bdongs  to  my  sex, 
9ad  itnke  a  blow  on  your  side ;  yes,  and  even 
(fie^  if  by  my  desth  a  single  advantage  eould 
be  gained.  And  yet,  alaa!  weak  woman  can 
MJ^weqifor  you — ^pray  for  you;  but,  believe 
mtt,  if  you  suffer,  so  do  we.  Your  bodies  and 
«r  hearts  bked  alike." 

Conway  looked  at  the  fiur  young  girl  with 
BcreasiDg  interest  The  energy  with  which 
Ae  wpoke — ^the  transhicHi  firom  the  soft  deli- 
Qte  girl  to  the  heroic  woman^  astomshed  and 
delisted  him.  Her  rfwracter  seemed  so  sim- 
ile, 80  natural,  so  devoid  of  all  ar^  that  he 
'ttolved  to  study  it  further.  He  did  not  then 
tt^  of  the  probable,  not  to  say  inevitable, 
eoosequenoes.  His  senses  were  'attracted,  and 
W  could  he  reflect  while  resting  beside  her, 
^  her  eyes  sparkling  with  emotion;  the 
l^t  fresh  Uoom  on  her  lips  and  cheeks; 
^  golden  dnstering  ringlets  waving  in  the 
^i^Mze;  hor  supple  and  wdl-rounded  form,  dis- 
phjfed  to  advantage    by  the  habit,   bending 
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gracefully  with  each  movement  of  her  hoise* 
He  felt  that  he  was  gazing  on  her  with  unooD- 
cealed  admiration,  and  with  fax  greater  earnest- 
ness   than    cold    politeness    warranted.     Bat 
Marguerite  did  not  turn  her  head  away,  althcugk 
her  heightened  colour  betrayed  what  was  pul- 
ing in   her  heart — that  fluttering,   palpitating 
heart,  which  now  for  the  first  time  had  suffered 
itself  to  be  surprised,  and  only  waited  for  aa 
opportunity   of    surrendering  itself  up  to  the 
conqueror.      And  did  Marguerite   know  this? 
There  are  some  who  doubt  love  at  first  sight. 
Alas  for  poor  Marguerite  !     She  had  but  seea 
him,  and  the  snare  was  around  her. 

"  Yes,"  said  Arthm*,  resuming  the  convers»- 
tion,  which  had  come  to  a  sudden  pause ;  "  th© 
courage  and  devotedness  of  women  far  surpass 
what  is  called  bravery  in  man.  You  are  very 
courageous,  are  you  not,  Marguerite  ?" 

"  I  have  often  been  alarmed  and  terriBecJ- 
but  I  do  not  think  I  was  ever  really  frightenec^ 
Last  autumn  we  had  a  terrific  storm,  almo^ 
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^OMmating  to  a  hurricane^  and,  although  I  fdt 

die  deepest  awe,  I  did  not  fed  afraid." 
**!  have  heard  that  feeling  well  described  in 

I  ftw  lines,"  said  Arthur ;  '^  but  it  was  of  a 

iboDg  man,   not  of   a  tender  girl  like  you, 

Ksguerite.     Shall  I  repeat  them  ?" 
**  Oh !  do.     I  love  poetry  above  all  things." 
"Thq^  are  supposed  to  describe  the  effect  of 

Ae^roach  of  a  fierce  hurricane  on  the  cap- 

iVD  of  a  ship : 

"Ik  Master  on  the  leeward  gangway  stood. 
Watching  the  heavens  in  their  threat'ning  mood. 
Bodden  I  saw  a  quiy'iing  pallor  spread 
0*er  his  dark  face,  the  paleness  of  the  dead 
It  WIS  not  fear,  hnt  that  mysterious  awe, 
Which  oft  rehels  against  the  senses'  law, 
When  nature,  clothed  in  her  wildest  rohe, 
Bends  forth  her  terrors  o*er  the  startled  glohe ; 
^  hnve  in  awe  and  silence  must  await, 
^^  do  their  hest — the  rest  they  leave  to  fate." 

"  They  are  your  own ;  confess  it.  Captain 

^OL.  I.  T 


not  Daa  ro  nave  oeen  wnuen  oy  a  rea-coa 
''  I  must  plead  guilty,  Marguerite ;  bi 
should  not  an  ofBeer  write  verses  ?  'b/. 
dismal  solitary  hour  may  be  wiled  wn 
giving  loose  to  the  imaginalioD,  and  n 

the  ideas  into  some  tangible  shape." 
'*  Then  why  not  give  them  to  the  wi»l 
"  Ah  !   Marguerite ;   many   a  pretty 
may  be  written  that  will  not  suit  the  eye 
public,  or  bear  the  critic's  lash.     The 
may  be  sensitive,  or  conscious  of  inferiori 
imperfections.      A   hundred  things  keq 
back ;  above  all,  the  fear  of  ridicule." 

<<  Will  you  think  it  a  strange  reques 
ask  you  to  let  me  see  some  of  your  p 
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amr  enide  effusioDft  of  miiie^  I  aball  only  be  too 
bflfjr  to  produce  them." 

Maigiurite  looked  at  him  eamestfy,  as  if  to 
Rid  wfast  was  passing  in  his  mmd  when  he 
pud  her  this  eomplimenL  It  was  the  nearest 
i|i|)roach  he  had  yet  made  to  any  expression  of 
iteest  in^  her,  and  it  made  her  nervous  and 
ttxknis.  She  ftlt  £unt  and  side  at  heart,  and 
fnte  umhle  to  continue  the  conversation ;  and 
yet  she  could  not  have  told  why ;  so,  to  veil 
ber  confusion,  she  proposed  that  they  should 
fDcken  their  pace,  and  try  to  overtake  Rosalie  , 
vA  her  cousin.  Arthur  readily  consented, 
^Ittogh  his  feelings  were  wavering;  and  they 
nxk  on  for  some  distance  in  silence. 

They  were  not,  however,  aware  that  a  man, 
H^vently  bent  with  age,  and  mounted  on  a 
Qude,  had  been  dosely  following  them  for  some 
Qules.  At  a  crossing  of  the  river,  where  tb^ 
^pped  for  a  few  moments,  to  let  their  horses 
drink  of  the  cool  water,  this  man  passed  them ; 

T  2 
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and,  in  reply  to  Arthur's  frank  good-morrow, 
he  bowed,  but  did  not  speak.  The  young 
officer  did  not  observe  the  bitter  sneer  that 
curled  his  lip  as  he  looked  at  Marguerite ;  but 
supposed  him  to  be  some  surly  overseer  belong- 
ing to  a  sugar-mill  they  had  passed  in  the 
valley.  Shortly  afterwards,  they  overtook  him 
in  a  narrow  part  of  the  path,  where  it  overhung 
the  stream ;  and  the  old  man  drew  up  his  mule 
dose  to  the  face  of  the  cliff  to  suffer  them  to 
go  by.  As  Arthxu*  passed,  the  man  turned  his 
head  away ;  but  looked  fixedly  at  Marguerite, 
as  if  to  impress  her  features  in  his  memory. 

By  some  sudden  and  hidden  impulse,  they 
checked  again  their  horses'  speed ;  and,  as  they 
ro<ie  on  side  by  side  at  a  foot's  pace,  the  plot 
was  thickening  fast.  Minute  by  minute  Arthur 
was  losing  his  self-possession;  there  wanted 
but  some  little  accident  to  hasten  the  catas- 
trophe— minute  by  minute  the  mist  of  sim- 
pUdty  and  childishness  that  had  obscured  the 
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bdings  of  Marguerite's  romantic  heart,  was 
ating  before  the  warm  rays  of  love ;  yet 
)g  had  passed  between  them  but  the 
i  interchange  of  a  few  sentences,  in  which 
ord  or  idea  of  love  had  never  intruded, 
'as  there  nothing  in  that  balmy  sky — ^that 
scenery — the  contiguity — the  opportunity 
t  assisted  in  increasing  the  tenderness  and 
(y  of  their  glances,  and  the  softness  of 
froices  when  they  again  spoke.  Who  can 
lat  there  and  then  words  might  not  have 
poken,  words  that  can  never  be  recalled, 
ot  Marguerite  asked  a  question,  which  in 
nent  sent  the  dark  cloud  whirling  round 
r*s  brain  ?  Yet  the  words  were  spoken 
ily,  involuntarily;  but  they  had  scarcely 
.  from  her  lips,  before  Marguerite  repented 
^he  had  uttered  them.  She  had  eaten  of 
ruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  suddenly, 
Kably. 
vguerite's  unfortimate  question  was  simply 
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''Has  lore  new  fanned  the  subject 
poetiy?"  To  lier  smprise,  the  yn 
r  did  not  replv;  but,  turning  his  h 
,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  her  speak,  h 
ysnciliing  about  being  a  long  waybeUii 
ahnost  radefy  started  off  in  a  cmkb 
mr  that  die  had  offended  h]m% 
herqnestian*  How  had  she  done  so  ?  Cooli 
he  havr  abeadv  loved?  Did  he  still  love  sool 
fiir  Toong  gill  in  Enghnd  P  Ahs!  herresNi 
guessed  the  truth,  though  her  heart  deded  it 
instanthr.  %oold  she  shun  him  as  an  enesif 
to  her  peace  of  mind — her  happiness — naf- 
her  lifer  Too  hta— it  was  all  too  btenot. 
Oh !  no ;  he  was  ooly  angry  with  her  ouriosi^; 
oir  perhaps  he  had  not  really  heard,  or  Id 
mistaken  what  she  said.  She  was  so  ^ 
they  were  travdling  quiddy;  the  ride  wmdl 
soon  be  over.  The  presenoe  of  others  wovH 
relieve  her  embarrassment,  and  she  would  tiks 
cue  to  be  no  more  left  alone  with  him.    She 
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vvooDfiiaed,  and  could  not  oonoeal  it;  but 
thrtii  Aidmr  perceived  it,  she  could  not  teD, 
ir  ht  mde  on  moodily  and  in  silence.  At 
iiigthj  a  diyei^ing  of  the  nairow  track  forced 
Mm  to  recolfect  himseif,  and  to  speak;  and, 
hmj  the  trath,  he  appeared  as  if  waking  from 
terrible  dream.  Again  he  became  con* 
of  liie  presence  of  the  winning  lufargue^ 
Ble^  and  of  his  own  rudeness ;  and  he  turned 
ti  her  with  a  swert,  melancholy  smile  on  his 
ipB^  and  said,  in  those  soft,  musical  tones  which 
tt  80  sweetly  on  a  maiden's  ear :  "  Forgive  me, 
far  Marguerite,  for  my  imintentional  rude- 
lesi.  I  was  thinking  of  my  mother  and  her 
IhI  history.  She  would  have  loved  you, 
Mnguerite.'' 

And  this  was  true.  The  dark  doud  brought 
nth  it  not  only  the  happy  hours  at  Morley, 
lad  their  dismal  result,  but  also  his  mother's 
image;  her  death;  and  the  blemish  he  had 
ilofwed  to  rest  on  her  good  name. 
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The  track  led  across  the  river,  and  along  ^ 
difficult  and  narrow  path,  where  only  one  hora^ 
could  travel  at  a  time;  with  a  perpendiculair 
diff  above,  and  the  now  wilder  stream  som^ 
twenty  feet  below,  rushing  through  a  sombro 
and  narrow  gorge,  full  of  sharp  bends  andL 
curious  twists.  This  path  conducted  them  to 
the  head  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death. 

Tlie  spot  that  Rosalie  had  chosen  for  the 
n^past  was  singularly  wild  and  picturesque. 

Mountains,    cliffs,    and    rocks    formed    an 

im'gulur  amphitheatre  of  gigantic  proportions, 

near  the  centre  of  which,  was  a  deep  pool  of 

traiispanmt    water.      On    its    bosom,    floated 

numerous  and  beautiful  aquatic  plants,  and  here 

uiul  there  a  painted  teal  might  be  seen  sailing 

or    diving    amongst    them,    or    settling    and 

NHioothing  his  ruffled  plumage  in  perfect  un- 
contrrn. 

tVom  the  bosom  of  the  lofty  mountain,  over 
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s  kigB  fiill  one  hundred  and  fi%  feet  high, 
hsft  the  silver  stream  in  one  unbroken  fall  till, 
nerting  with  the  rocks  it  threw  up  a  veil  of 
^y  and  foam,  which  the  sun,  now  shining 
partially  up  the  valley,  tinged  with  rainbow- 
tmted  dies;  and  high  above,  where  it  issued 
from  the  mountain's  breast,  a  slender  spray  bow 
txmed  an  arch  of  prismatic  colours  over  the 
thread  of  silver.  Then,  tumbling  over  the 
broken  ledges  in  a  series  of  little  cascades,  it 
^  with  a  loud,  murmuring  sound,  into  the 
dent  pool.  Issuing  from  thence,  it  wound 
ftrough  the  deep  precipitous  shadowy  gully 
Wore-mentioned. 

In  every  spot,  where  any  soil  had  lodged,  the 

vegetation  was  wonderful.   A  clump  of  feathery, 

Snu)eful  bamboos  fringed  one  edge  of  the  pool. 

A  single,  aged  mangrove-tree,  with  wild,  twist- 

Hi  drooping  branches,  stood  alone  on  a  small 
« 
piece  of  soft  grass  carpeted  with  lilies  of  lovely 

^^^y  white,  bronze,  and  the  deepest  purple ;  and 
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the  giMcAl  fikide  cf  diis  grini  gI 
w  s|rad  far  thui  icpni. 

On  ^  6r  side  of  Ae  strenn,  the  0 
aid  viifaeied  tnmk  cf  a  In^  bulkt-tree^  1 
nut  A  DTokeii  aod  nntastir  inns  mto  m 
eair  to  die  scene  an  air  of  mrianrhnl 
decay.  Two  or  duee  (fismal  Jobmqr- 
KU^ied  probahhr  by  die  seent  of  the 
wiiGcr*  dev  scRanm^  by,  and  perched  ( 
cU  widiered  tree,  imdisniayed  at  the  ps 
of  a  noble  eagk  that  horcnd,  with  fi 
wii^s.  hi^  onsrhead  in  the  dear  atmofi 
Hete  Rosalie  and  her  ooosin  were  abeaify 
widi  evoydiing  {Nrepored,  and  a  ban 
fira^raunt  fern  leaTes  was  spread  reac 
Mai^uerite. 

Aithnr  sprang  eageriy  off  his  horse  to 
Mar^rxierite   to   alight,   but   she    was    o 
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BoaSe,  who  knew  what  love  was,  with  the 

iostiocbVe  qoickiiefls  of  woman,  poiceived^  by 
het  amuier,  that  something  had  happened.  So 
■itife  Arthnr  and  the  young  Frenchman  were 
iMaeniiig  the  horses'  girths  and  picketing  them 
Bear  the  pool,  she  threw  her  arms  romid  the 
Ar  gill's  neck,  and  kissing  her  tenderly, 
wiuqwnd  kindly:  "Something  has  distressed 
fDu,  dear  Maggie,  tell  me  qniddy  what  it  is." 

''  Oh  !  there  is  indeed  nothing,  dear  Rosa- 
la^"  replied  Marguerite,  though  her  looks  belied 
kr  words. 

"Yes,  yes,  darling,  your  tell-tale  cheeks 
betraj  you;  he  has  been  whispering  strange- 
soondii^  words  in  your  ear— wicked  man,  to 
fiigbtm  foor  Marguerite  so.'' 

''Ohl  no,  no,  he  is  too  gentle  and  con- 
•ferte  for  that;  but  I — "  here  Marguerite 
^Bobd  wikQy  round,  and  let  her  head  fall  on 
8o8jie'«  bosom.  "I — I  love  him — and  I 
<i>>UM)t  hide  it  Oh !  what  will  he  think  of  me, 
Rosalie  r" 
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''  If  he  has  one  spark  of  feeling,  dearest,  h( 
will  love  you  as  you  love  him." 

"Oh!  I  fear^— I  fear — it  is  too  sudden,  il 
bodes  good  to  neither  of  us.     I  did  not  knov^^ 
it,  dear,  dear  Rosalie,  or  I  would  not  have  oonu 
to^ay/' 

"  Foolish  little  thing,  you  could  not  hav( 
stayed  away,"  said  the  lively  Creole,  patting  her* 
downy  cheek ;  "  but  hush,  compose  yoiursdf,  foir 
here  he  comes." 

They  formed  a  charming  little  party,  those 
four,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  seated 
on  the  lily-decked  ground  round  the  snow-white 
doth.  Rosalie,  with  ready  tact,  entered  into  a 
lively  conversation  with  our  hero,  to  the  great 
relief  of  Marguerite,  though  Francois  began  to 
rally  her  a  little  about  her  lingering  behind ;  but 
a  look  from  Rosalie  stopped  him,  and  he 
amused  her  with  Parisian  gossip  and  anecdotes, 
at  which  Marguerite  could  not  help  laughing. 
To  a  casual  observer,  they  would  have  seemed 
the  gayest  of  the  gay;  but  there  was  not  a 
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sicgle  heart  there  that  did  not  beat  with  some 
strange  emotion,  the  natm-e  of  which  the  kind 
reader  may  well  understand. 

They  had  finished  their  repast,  but  were 
stiQ  seated  on  the  soft  grass,  as  if  unwilling  to 
quit  so  sweet  a  spot. 

"  Look,"  said  Marguerite,  suddenly ;  "  surely 
yon  distant  hiU  is  bending  towards  us." 

Scarcely  had  she  spoken,  when  a  rattling, 
%htfijd  noise,  like  thousands  of  hammers 
striking  on  iron  forges,  yet  moving  rapidly 
onwards,  and  fast  increasing  in  loudness  and 
intensity,  deafened  their  ears. 

Mountains  bowed  their  heads,  the  hills  stag- 
go^d  and  reeled  to  and  fro  like  drunken  men. 
The  earth  shook  and  rocked  beneath  their  feet. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  party  sat  gazing  on 
one  another,  pale,  helpless,  sick,  trembling,  awe- 
struck. 

"  It  is  the  end  of  the  world.     God's  will  be 
done,"  murmured  Marguerite. 

<<  Quick  1"  cried  the  Frenchman,  leaping  up 
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suddenly  and  catching  Rosalie  by  the  hai 
"  we  shall  be  safer  under  yon  overiuo^ii^  dH 
than  here ;  true,  it  may  fall  and  eruah  us^**  hi 
muttered,  "  if  the  world  is  at  an  end,  but  tfai 
detached  pieces  will  not  strike  us  there— qiod 
—quick  !" 

Arthur  caught  Marguerite  up  in  his  arms 
and  rushed  to  the  spot  indicated  by  the  FVend 
man. 

The  shock  increased  in  intensity,  the  mk 
became  more  deafening,  the  earth  trembled  ■ 
convulsively  that  they  staggered  on  their  ftel 
and  Marguerite,  instinctively,  caught  hold  o 
Arthur's  arm  to  save  herself  from  faUing;  b 
clasped  her  to  his  bosom.  Scarcely  had  the 
reached  the  shelter  of  the  difF,  when  a  hvg 
fragment  of  rock,  of  several  tons'  weight,  dc 
tached  from  the  hill-top,  came  thundering  dowr 
tearing  and  rending  the  shrubs  and  treec 
leaving  a  track  as  if  blasted  with  fire,  an^ 
sending  other  pieces  of  rock  flying  r^t  aw 
left  in    its   headlong    career;    then,    crashini 
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tbii^gli  the  mangrove-tree,  sbeewing  and  scat- 
^BBBg  ita  ^brandies  in  every  direction,  and 
OfiiDg  the  tlnck  trunk  like  a  dried  reed-stalk, 
it  bounded  into  the  pool,  dividing  the  waters 
ttd  throwing  up  high  into  the  air  a  sheet  of 
ittn  that  fell  like  a  shower  of  rain  even  where 
%  stood. 

Rode  after  rock  showered  down,  the  thunder 
rf  their  M  mingling  in  fearful  melody  with 
Ae  rattling  hammering  noise  of  the  mighty 
ff^et^  A  doud  of  dust  arose  in  the  vaDey,  and 
lor  a  moment,  obscured  the  br^ht  blue  sky. 

hesendy,  the  water  in  the  pool  receded  from 
lb  edges  as  if  the  earth  was  drinloDg  it  up, 

4 

Am  back  again  it  rushed,  bubbling,  foaming 
^  hissing ;  and,  in  a  moment,  it  flooded  the 
%-spangled  grass  plot,  and  washed  up  even  to 
^  foot  of  the  overhanging  cliff :  again,  for  a 
^i^oment,  it  receded,  and  again  the  water  can^ 
^  deeper  than  before.  The  vibrations 
*88ened  in  force,  they  ceased,  the  shock  had 
P*«8edaway. 
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An  awful  stillness  succeeded  the  fearful  noise, 
and  the  murmur  of  the  water  sounded  loudly 
amidst  the  silence  of  the  desolate  scene.  Hush, 
they  could  hear  each  other's  heart  palpitate,  and 
the  breath  as  it  came  with  a  deep  sigh  from 
their  labouring  bosoms.  Those  few  brief 
seconds  had  seemed  to  them  ages.  Th^ 
looked  at  one  another  like  sleepers  suddenly 
awakened.  Safe,  safe,  all  safe :  but  where  was 
the  negro  boy,  and  where  the  horses?  the 
former  with  his  mule  were  buried  beneath  the 
wreck  of  the  mangrove-tree,  crushed,  mutilated, 
disfigured.  The  horses  still  stood  where  they 
were  picketed,  though  nearly  up  to  their  girths 
in  water  trembling,  sweating,  snorting. 

Marguerite,  as  soon  as  her  confused  senses 
returned,  released  herself  gently,  with  a  burning 
blush  on  her  cheeks,  from  Arthur's  arms ;  but 
not  before  he  had  whispered  a  few  words  in  her 
ear :  "  You  are  not  angry  with  me,  dear 
Marguerite  ?  there  was  no  time  to  reflect." 

"  It  is   I,"  murmured  she  in  reply,   "  who 
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ought  to  ask  forgiveness ;  but  oh !  it  was  very 

awful." 

"I  shall  never  forget  those  few  moments, 
rfyou  win  allow  me  to  remember  them/' 

"  Oh !  do  not  ask  me  anything  now — it  is 
QTid:  our  dangers  are  not  over  yet." 

The  young  officer  looked  round,  and  per- 
ceived this  to  be  true.  The  earthquake  had 
Passed  away,  but  not  its  consequences — the 
^ter  was  still  rising. 

The  young  men  assisted  the  two  still  trem- 
bling maidens  to  dimb  on  a  rock,  out  of  reach 
rf  the  water,  whilst  they  determined  what  was 
to  be  done. 

"  Some  huge  rock  must  have  fallen  into  the 
narrow  gully,  and  dammed  the  water  up," 
whispered  Arthur  to  the  young  Frenchman. 

"It  must  be  so,"  replied  Fran9ois;  "we 
must  contrive  to  loose  the  horses,  and  get  away 
from  this  as  quickly  as  possible.  Yet,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  danger  from  the  water,  or 
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the  horses  would  have   broken  away  instiDC--^ 
tively." 

"  They  are  too  terrified  to  move,  I  fear, 
that  is  all.  But  come;  a  little  wet  will 
hurt  us/' 

The  two  young  men  waded  into  the  water 
release  the  horses. 

As  they  passed  the  wreck  of  the  mangroi 
tree,  they  discovered  the  corpse  of  the  m 
boy  floating  about,  the  wash  of  the  water  havii 
disengaged  it  from  the  faQen  mass.  It 
sented  a  frightful  spectacle,  the  skull  beiov^ 
beaten  into  pieces,  and  the  spine  protrudii^^ 
through  the  skin. 

"  We  must  not  let  the  ladies  see  or  know 
this.  Captain  Conway,"  said  the  Frenchman; 
"  it  would  shock  them  too  much." 

'^  I  doubt  whether  they  have  even  thought 
of  him  as  yet ;  their  senses  were  too  startled 
and  bewildered  by  the  shock.  I  judge  by 
myself,  for  I  must  confess  that  I  should  never  have 
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hissed  him.     We  must  send  some  men  out  to 
^"Ve  the  poor  fellow  a  decent  burial." 

"Ay,"  muttered  the   Frenchman,   "if   the 
er  recedes,  a  pretty  corpse  they  will  find, 
e  sun,  the  ants,  and  the  land  crabs  will  have 
him  pretty  clean  before  they  come ;  but, 
er  mind :  he  knows  no  better,  and  it  will 
his  mind  at  ease.     Aha!  I  see  now  why 
e  Johnny-crows  were  here.     It  is  well  they 
►Tc  no  other  pickings.     Come,  Captain  Con- 
^y,  we  must  think  of  ourselves,  and — may  I 
"Venture  to  say— of  our  mistresses;  and  leave 
^Hs  poor  carrion  to  the  mercies  of  the  Johnny- 
crows.     He  is  past  our  help." 

There  was  a  certain  degree  of  levity  about 
these  words  that  grated  rather  harshly  on  Ar- 
thur's senses,  although  he  felt  them  to  be  true. 
He  did  not,  however,  reply ;  but  proceeded  at 
once  to  release  the  horses.     This,  indeed,  was 
no  easy  task,  as  the  water  was  more  than  half 
way   up   their   legs ;   and   some    time   elapsed 
before  they  could  accomplish  it. 
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"  You  were  right,"  said  Arthur  suddenly,  ^ 
they  turned  round  towards  the  mangrove-tre^  * 
"  there  is  no  danger  from  the  water :  see,  ^* 
is  subsiding  rapidly.     Had  we  waited  a  lillP^ 
longer,  we  might  have  gone  dry-shod." 

True,  the  water  was  fast  receding — almcM^^ 
rushing  from  the  part  it  had  flooded ;  and, 
the  time  they  reached  the  tree,  the  grass 
bare,  leaving  the  body  of  the  negro  lying 
posed  to  the  rays  of  the  scorching  sun ; 
two  or    three  Johnny-crows    had  settled   ji 
above  it,  on  the  stump  of  the  mangrove-tree. 

"  Something  has  given  way  below,  under  A^ 
pressure  of  the  water.  Captain,"  said  the  Frendfc- 
man,  in  a  hoarse  whisper ;  "  if  it  is  the  path  bj 
the  narrow  gorge,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  pas    . 
it  without  help." 

"  Possibly  one  of  us  could  indeed,  one  of  ui 
must  do  it,"  replied  Arthur.  "We  cannot 
leave  tender  women  exposed  to  the  scorciiiog 
sun.  They  have  gone  through  enough  al- 
ready." 
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**The  sooner  we  get  away  from  this  the 
^**er,  for  it  will  not  be  long  before  they 
^^^^me  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  corpse  ;  for- 
^^^tely,  the  wreck  of  the  tree  is  between  them, 
^^^  they  cannot  see  it." 

Rosalie  had  been  more  firightened  during  the 
^^iiil  spectacle  than  her  companion,  but  the 
-1er  was  terribly  agitated  and  nervous — more 
m  the  effect  of  Arthur's  words  than  in  con- 
|uence  of  the  earthquake. 
Did  he  love  her  then  ?  Her  verv  soul  had 
^^*tok  in  his  words.  Half  intoxicated  with  joy 
^^d  wild  delirious  hope,  she  could  not  speak ; 
^^Vit  a  smile  wreathed  around  her  parted  lips, 
^^d  a  look,  at  once  expressive,  tender,  and 
^^nscious,  beamed  in  her  eyes,  giving  to  her 
^oxintenance,  just  now  so  pale  and  awe-struck, 
^^  expression  so  nearly  beatific,  that  Rosalie, 
^though  she  divined  the  cause,  and  longed  to 
^^estion  her,  forbore  to  interrupt  that  momen- 
^^  rapture. 

The  young  men,  leading  the   horses  to  the 
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rock  on  which  the  two  fair  girls  stood,  assisted! 
them  to  mount.  This  time  Marguerite  did 
not  refuse  Arthur's  help.  She  trembled  sgc 
much,  that  she  could  not  have  got  on  her  horse 
without  it.  Our  hero  noticed  it,  but  thought* 
naturally  enough,  that  it  was  the  effect  of  tha 
earthquake. 

Not  until  they  were  all  mounted,  and  read^ 
to  leave  the  now  desolated  spot,  did  Rosa]i» 
notice  the  absence  of  the  young  slave,  and  sh» 
asked  her  cousin  where  he  was ;  to  which  Franlj 
9ois  replied  gravely : 

*^  Do  not  ask  me,  dear  Rosalie :  let  us  leav ' 
this  at  once." 

"  Oh !  Mon  Dieu  /  he  is  killed  then ;  an^ 
this  is  aU  my  fault.  I  insisted  upon  this  ride^ 
and  see  the  end  of  it.  Francois ;  this  is  ver^ 
dreadful." 

"  The  end  has  not  yet  come,"  murmured  th€ 
Frenchman,  turning  his  head  away.  Low  as  he 
spoke,  Rosalie's  quick  ear  caught  what  he  said, 
and  she  turned  upon  him  a  look  of  inquiry ;  but 
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"^  heeded  her  not,  saying  only :  "  Let  us  leave 

this.*' 

_       • 

The  cavalcade  set  out  on  their  return,  Arthur 
I^^ding  the  way,  Marguerite  next,  then  Rosalie, 
^x^d,  last  of  all,  her  cousin. 

What  they  encountered  on  their  way  back 
^o  La  BeQe  Etoile  must  be  reserved  to  another 
<=*^apter. 


END   OP  VOL.    I. 
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ARTHUR  CONWAY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Aboxjt  thirty  yards  above  one  of  the  sharpest 

^^ds  of  the  gorge,  a  mass  from  the  top  of  the 

^^  had  become  detached,  and,  falling  on  the 

-'^th,  had  carried  part  of  it  completely  away, 

'^^ving   a  chasm,   full   ten  feet   wide;  rolling 

^^ence  into  the  river's  bed,  it  had,  together  with 

**ie  broken  pieces  of  dried  earth  formed  a  com- 

l^lete    dam    across    the    stream.     The    effect, 

*^owever,  was  only  temporary ;  for  the  increased 

l^itssure  of  the  water  firom  above  soon  carried 

^^ay  or   dissolved   the  soil,   and  the  stream 
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had  forced  a  passage  for  itself  between   Umh 
&]len  rock  and  the  base  of  the  diff. 

How  to  get  the  ladies  and  the  horses 
was  the  difficulty.  The  leap  was  not  very 
for  a  man  or  a  trained  hunter ;  but  their 
were  utterly  unaccustomed  to  jiunping, 
the  ladies  encumbered  with  their  riding  habil 
There  was  no  possibility  of  getting  round 
obstruction,  as  the  difF  was  nearly  precipitous 
and  the  descent  to  the  river^s  bed  a  sheer  fall  oi 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet. 

"If  I  can  leap  my  horse  across/'  thought 
Arthur,  "the  rest  may  follow  like  a  flock  rf 
sheep ;  and  then  we  may  devise  some  plan  for 
getting  the  women  over." 

Without  saying  a  word,  he  seated  himself 
firmly  in  his  saddle,  and  rushed  his  horse  sud- 
denly at  the  chasm. 

Whether  the  horse  was  taken  by  surprise, 
or  whether  he  knew  that  the  safety  of  the  party 
depended  upon  his  exertions,  it  is  impossible  to 
say ;  but  he  neither  swerved  nor  hesitated — 
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rose  gaUantly  at  the  leap,  and  cleared  it  in  lus 
^^;  pulling  up  immediately  of  his  own 
accord. 

Maiguerite,  who  was  dose  behind  Arthur 

^en  he  set  his  horse  in  motion,  did  not  faint 

or  scream;  but  sat  still  as  a  statue,  deadly  pale, 

^  with  h^  eyes  half-dosed.    The  moment  he 

^  cleared  the  chasm  safdy,  dther  unconscious 

of  what  she  was  doing,  ignorant  of  the  danger 

^  run,  or  moved  by  one  of  those  impulses 

^  difficult  to  account  for,  before  any  one  could 

^y  a  word,  she  started  oflF  to  follow  him. 

Rosalie  uttered  a  fearful  scream ;  but  it  was 
^00  late. 

The  horse  made  a  gallant  effort  to  clear  the 
^m,  but  jumped  short;  and  fell  partially 
forward  on  his  knees  and  side. 

Arthur  heard  Rosalie's  scream,  and  turned 
^^d  in  his  saddle  just  as  Marguerite's  horse 
^  rising  at  the  leap.  He  saw  her  danger  in  a 
^naent,  and  threw  himself  off;  and,  as  she 
feH  on  her  horse's  neck,  he  caught  her  by  the 
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forms,  and  dragged,  rather  than  lifted  her,  from 
tbe  saddle.  Fortunately,  for  a  smgle  moment 
the  horse  did  not  stir  nor  struggle;  and  she 
had  time  to  disengage  herself  from  the  stir- 
nips. 

Scarcely  had  he  drawn  her  light  form  away, 
when  the  horse  endeavoured  to  recover  himself; 
but  his  hind  legs  finding  no  support,  and  the 
soil  breaking  away  from  \mder  him,  owing  to 
his  fierce  struggles,  he  fell  gradually  backwards 
and  rolled  down  into  the  dark  gully  just  bdow 
the  rock  that  had  dammed  the  water  up. 
Arthxu-'s  horse,  too,  had  disappeared.  For  a 
second  time  that  day,  Arthur  held  Marguerite 
in  his  arms.  Events  succeeding  one  another 
rapidly,  seemed  to  be  hurrying  to  a  fulfilment 
the  desire  of  Marguerite's  heart.  Months  of 
conventional  intercourse  would  not  have  pro- 
duced the  same  effect  on  the  wayward  and 
blighted  feelings  of  our  hero.  He  inquired 
tenderly,  in  an  anxious  whisper,  whether  she 
was  injured.     Marguerite  repaid  him  with   a 
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sweet  smile,   and   answered  in  the  negative. 

Strange  to  say,  with  the  exception  of  her  habit, 
the  skirts  of  which  were  torn  in  shreds,  neither 
het  limbs  nor  person  had  sustained  any  injury. 
Nor  was  she  in  the  least  frightened.  The 
opportunity  was  not,  however,  one  in  which 
tkjT  could  explain  or  give  vent  to  their  feelings 
^  sensations,  for  they  found  themselves  in  a 
^orse  dilemma  than  before.  The  chasm  was 
^rideoed.  The  party  was  divided,  for  nothing 
^ould  have  induced  the  more  timid  Creole  to 
^^ttempt  the  leap  after  Marguerite's  fall.  Two 
<^the  horses  were  gone,  and  two  still  to  be  got 
<^er.    What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Arthur  proposed  that  he  should  set  o£f,  on 
^t,  and  get  a  party  of  soldiers  to  build  a 
^porary  bridge  across  the  chasm  and  bring 
Wses  out  for  the  ladies  to  ride  in  on. 

After  some  debate,  this  was  agreed  upon,  as 
^  seemed  the  only  way  to  rescue  them  from 
^  unpleasant  situation. 

Francois  had  no  fear  of  the  soldiers,  as  he 
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had  not  been  one  of  those  who  tried  to  tam 
with  their  all^ianoe,  and  he  had,  for 
moment,  forgotten  the  note  he  had  sent  up 
the  Mome  by  the  old  n^ro ;  but  no  sooner  1 
Arthur  turned  his  back,  than  he  rememberei 
and  its  contents,  and  how  he  had  signed  it  i 
It  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  reminisce 
under  the  drcumstances,  but  what  could  he  c 
To  leave  his  dearly-loved  Rosalie  and  ti 
guerite  also  in  such  a  situation,  to  take  can 
himself  was  impossible.  He  must  trust  to 
good  luck — to  chance.  They  might  not  ( 
the  letter  to  the  young  officer,  or  old  Augi 
might  not  have  yet  gone  up  to  the  Mome, 
might  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  read  it  tl 
even  if  he  got  it ;  but  if  he  should,  what  coi 
would  the  young  Englishman  take?  would 
arrest  him  as  a  spy  ?  No.  He  would  thi 
what  was  indeed  partially  true,  that  he  ] 
come  over  to  see  his  cousin  Rosalie,  not  to  ] 
against  the  English.  Fortunately,  however, 
both  of  them,  Arthur  Conway  had  no  chana 
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getting  the  note  at  present.     Scaicdy  had  our 

bero  turned  the  sharp  angle  of  the  gorge  when, 

to  his   great  surprise,    he  pero^ved  a  man 

advancing  towards  him,  leading  his  horse,  with 

^ther  Allowing  it  dose  behind;  and  greater 

Its  fias  his  astonishment  when,  on  his  near 

^^iroach,  he  recognised  the  man  who  had  paid 

liim  the  nocturnal  visit  at  his  quarters. 

His  dress  was  certainly   different,   for  the 

Ottib  now  wore  a  coronet  of  feathers,  but 

^nufler  and  duUer-coIoured  than  the  one  which 

lie  had  displayed  at  the  assembly  of  conspir 

^'itors.     A  tunic    of  striped  cotton  had  taken 

^  place  of  the  feathered   one;   but  a  belt, 

^vered  with  brilliant  plumage,  was  round  his 

^aist,  in  which  was  stuck  a  light-handled  axe. 

Adiort  bow  and  a  quiver,  cased  in  shark  skin, 

^M  shmg  at  his  back,  the  belt  adorned  with 

fieees  a£  coral  and  red  seeds  passing  across  his 

iteast  and  over  his  left  shoulder.     When  he 

cime  up  to  the  young  officer,  he  said,  looking 

Hnpidoaaly  round : 
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<<  English  Captain  must  not  know  the  Cap-* 
tain  Baron — ^it  is  good." 

"  Why  not?"   inquired  Arthur,  inconaidofw 

atdy. 

The  savage  looked  at  him  with  a  near  i^ 
proach  to  contempt  on  his  face,  but  spoke  as  if 
he  had  not  felt  any. 

"  The  rocks  have  ears,  whispers  fly  fiur  in  the 
open  air.     The  Carib  is  silent.'^ 

There  is  something  in  this  man  I  do  not  quite 
understand,  thought  Arthur,  but  he  is  neverthe- 
less welcome  indeed ;  then  aloud:  ''The  path  has 
broken  down,  and  the  maidens  and  the  hones 
cannot  cross  it  without  a  bridge ;  will  the  Cap- 
tain Baron  assist  us  to  get  them  across  ?** 

The  Carib  nodded  assent,  and  £istening  the 
horses  to  some  bushes,  they  left  them.  Befbie 
Uiry  came  in  sight  of  the  party,  the  Carib  told 
Arthur  that  he  had  been  waiting  at  the  find 
bi>lt)w,  when  he  saw  a  horse  struggling  in  the 
guUy;    that  he  had  gone  to  its  assistance  and 

in  extricating  it,  the  reins  having 
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got  e&tang^  round  its  1^,  and  that  the  other 

hone  had  followed  it  on  the  path  above,  neigh- 

k^  until  it  came  to  the  ford,  when  it  stopped 

^  suffered  itself  to  be  caught.     The  horse 

tluit  had  fidlen  into  the  stream  had  received  no 

material  injury  beyond  a  few  scratches  and 

btuises.     Some  accident  he  knew  must  have 

occurred,  so  he  had  come  to  give  his  assistance. 

As  they  came  in  view,  the  Carib  once  again 

whispered:   ''The  Carib  is  a  stranger  to  his 

brother — it  is  good." 

Marguerite  uttered  a  joyful  cry  when  she  saw 
Arthur  approaching.  She  knew  that  he  would 
iM  have  returned  without  some  good  reason. 

The  Carib  took  no  notice  of  her,  but  beckon- 
^  to  Arthur  to  follow  him  he  jumped  lightly 
^aoBs  the  chasm,  passing  Rosalie  and  her 
^oom  without  speaking  a  word,  but  giving 
Fiao^ois  a  sign  with  his  hand. 

The  young  Frenchman  astonished  as  he  was 
<t  seeing  the  Captain  Baron  so  unexpectedly, 
perceived  at  once  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
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known.     And  he  was  thankful  for  it,  inasmuch 
as  had  the  Chief  betrayed  to  the  young  Eng^iafa 
officer  any  previous  knowledge  of  his  person,  it 
would  or  might  give  rise  to  impleasant  surmiseB 
in  his  mind  as  to  his  business  in  the  island; 
for  he  firmly  believed  that  all  the  Caribs,  headed 
by  this  very  man,  would  join  the  repuUioB 
army  on  their  landing,  and  ¥rould  cany  on  i 
war  to  the  knife  against  the  English ;  this  iffl* 
pression  was  stiU  more  deeply  stamped  on  Ui 
mind  by  the  fact  that  the  news  of  the  Caribi^ 
rising  at  St.  Vincent,  where  their  numbers  mat 
still  more  formidable,  was  generally  known  it 
Dominica ;  still  he  was  terribly  puzzled.    Wliit 
had  induced  the  Carib  to  follow  them  to  the 
head  of  the  valley?   He  could  not  have  enoooD- 
tered  them  accidentally,  for  this  was  not  the 
Carib  country.     True,  it  was  the  Carib  and  vft 
an  Obeah  man  who  had  warned  him  in  die 
morning  of  the  approaching  convulsion  of  Bft* 
ture — a  fact  that  he  had  naturally  enougji  O0D- 
cealed  firom  Arthur  Conway;   but  woukl  tbis 
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account  for  his  presence  ?  No,  he  could  not  for 

a  moment  suppose  that  the  Carib  had  come  all 

that  distance  to  extricate  them  from  a  perilous 

position  which  he  could  know  nothing  about. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Le  Blanc  puzzled  his  brain 

^vith  ideas  and  surmises  why  he  was  there — 

^oA  he  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 

cbracter  of  the  natives  to  be  quite  sure  that  it 

"^as  of  no  use  asking  the  Chief  any  questions. 

So.  as  many  a  wiser  man  has  done  before  him, 

^€  simply  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and 

^^ed  the    sign   the   Carib   had   made   him. 

Whispering  to  Rosalie  that  no  doubt  this  man 

^  some  means  of  rescuing  them  from  their 

awkward  position,  and  parrying  or  not  replying 

^  her    questions    concerning    the    Carib,   he 

started  off  after  him. 

Arthur  who  had  lingered  behind  for  a  minute 
to  re-assure  Marguerite,  joined  him,  and  they 
^eut  bade  together  towards  the  waterfall 

Ihere  they  found  the^  Carib  with  his  light 
axe  busily  hewing  down  the  tall  tapering  bam- 
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boos;  drawing  them  out  as  they  fell  one  h 
one,  and  chopping  off  about  six  feet  from  di 
point  of  the  slender  stem ;  stripping  the  rest  c 
the  branches  from  the  trunks  which  were  abov 
twenty  feet  in  length,  he  left  them  bare.  Tli 
thickest  of  these  he  split  into  four  or  five  pieoei 
Then  laying  the  bare  poles  in  a  row  with  & 
assistance  of  the  young  men  who  quickly  caiigl 
his  method,  he  interlaced  and  wattled  tl 
slender  leafy  tops,  and  the  lengths  he  had  spl 
between  the  trunks,  if  we  may  so  call  tiiem,  < 
the  bamboos,  forming  a  kind  of  ingenioi 
basket-work  light  but  very  strong.  When  th 
was  done  to  his  satisfaction,  he  went  back  i 
the  chasm,  and  taking  the  bridles  off  the  tn 
horses  he  tied  the  reins  together,  and  by  jumpin 
over  with  one  end  in  his  hand,  leaving  the  otb 
under  a  heavy  stone,  he  found  that  they  were  Ion 
enough  to  reach  across.  By  this  simple  methc 
the  temporary  bridge,  which  in  the  meantin 
had  been  carried  and  dragged  to  the  spot  by  tl 
two  young  men,  was  hauled  across  the  dreadi 
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1^.  Then  placing  two  or  three  of  the  heaviest 
I       splinters  of  rock  he  could  lift  on  to  the  end  of 
the  bamboos,  and  removing  the  bridles,  he  ran 
%bdy  over  the  bridge.    It  bent  a  little  beneath 
his  weight,  but  bore  him  bravely  over.     Then 
Arthur  passed  over  it  eager  to  rejoin  the  still 
^tated  Marguerite.     Seeing  the  frail   bridge 
bearing  others   so   securely  Rosalie  no  longer 
bfisitated,  and  crossed  it  in  her  timi,  the  two 
young  men  steadying  it  at  either  end;    then 
^tinning  up  to  Marguerite  she  threw  herself  into 
W  arms.     But  in  vain  did  Le  Blanc  and  the 
Carib  use  all  their  endeavours  to  get  the  horses 
over,  they  seemed  perfectly  aware  of  the  inse- 
curity of  the  bridge ;  they  snorted,  reared  and 
lacked  with  staring  eyes  and  gaping  nostrils, 
^hile  the  foam  fell  in  flakes  from  their  mouths 
Wid  a   clammy   sweat    broke    out   over   theii* 
hodies.     They  blindfolded  them,  it  was  of  no 
avail.    No  sooner  had  their  fore-feet  touched 
the  bamboos  than  they  threw  themselves    on 
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their  haunches,  and  obstinately  refused  to 
another  step. 

There  was  no  alternative,  the  sun  was  gi 
high  and  his  fierce  rays  shone  broadly  o 
valley. 

Rosalie's  saddle  was  transferred  to  An 
horse.  The  trappings  of  the  two  were  tak 
and  concealed  amidst  the  brushwood,  anc 
were  left  to  go  free.  The  two  horses  t; 
off  immediately,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
feeding  quietly  on  the  fresh  tops  of  the  bac 
near  the  lonely  pool  There  was  no  poss 
of  their  straying,  little  chance  of  their 
stolen.  They  had  shade,  food  and  water 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening  the  young  i 
would  be  able  to  send  a  strong  party  of  n 
repair  the  path  and  reclaim  them.  And 
was  a  walk  of  some  seven  or  eight  miles  t 
active  young  men  ? 

As  soon  as  Rosalie  and  Marguerite  wi 
their  saddles,  Arthur  and  the  young  Frenc 
simultaneously  turned  round  to  thank  the 
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bat  he  was  gone.  Slowly  and  with  £ur  dif* 
<ox*ent  feelings  to  those  which  had  stirred  their 
l^cisarts  in  the  grey  morning,  the  party  wended 
^^  way  back  to  the  ford  at  Roseau. 

Rosalie  could  not  forgive  herself  for  having 
^*^3isted  on  the  ride — ^the  death  of  the  young 
^i^ve  haunted  her.     Marguerite  was  terribly 
^^tated  by  the  events  of  the  day,  and  the  sen- 
^^tions   awakened  in  her   bosom  by  Arthur's 
^nn  and  Arthur's  words.     His  spirit  too  was 
*^oubled,  for  the  re-action  was  great  after  such 
^kirring  scenes,  and  his   conscience  asked  him 
*^^^d  he  done  right?    He  had  gone  too  far  to 
^^tract,  but  did  he  love  this  fair  girl  as  she 
^vight  to  be  loved?     Of  the  whole  four  the 
young  Frenchman's  mind  was  the  most  tran- 
quil, simply  because  in  his  nature  there  was 
^ore  sang  froid,  although  he  knew  full  well 
^^  within  a  few  hours  he  must  part  with 
Rosalie,  perhaps  for  ever.     For  ever !     It  is  a 
^"^arfiil  soimd !    It  has  an  awful  meaning !   Even 
in  this  transient  world  to  part  for  ever !    To  see 
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DO  more — to  hear  no  more  the  thing  we  love !  S  i 

Ay,  beyond  this,  to  hope  no  more  that  we  shall  MJU 
interchange  communion  with  what  we  love!  M  I 
This  is  to  part  for  ever !  Yet  in  his  mind,  that  ^J 
for  ever  could  not  enter.  Death  alone,  that  ^^ 
awful  certainty  killing  hope,  might  plant  it  there.  * » 
His  nature  could  not  comprehend  despair,  «"% 
and  yet  his  hope  went  not  beyond  the  grave. 

The  events  of  the  day  had  been  of  such  a  ^^  > 
nature  that  the  two  young  men  felt  now  as  if  they  "^Gf 
had  long  known  each  other;  and,  as  Arthur 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  the  lively  French- 
man was  a  dangerous  enemy,  he  pressed  him  to 
make  use  of  his  services  as  long  as  he  should 
remain  on  the  island.  Francois,  in  return, 
would  have  opened  his  heart  to  our  hero,  and 
appealed  to  his  chivalry,  had  he  not  been  sen- 
sible that  by  so  doing  he  would  compromise 
Arthur.  We  are  not,  however,  quite  sure  that 
he  would  have  been  quite  so  scrupulous  about 
it,  had  he  not  felt  tolerably  certain  that  old 
Auguste  Pierrot  would  deliver  the  note  safely. 
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The  party  found  no  other  serious  obstacle  to 
ttieir  progress.  There  were  a  few  fissures  and 
^nts  in  the  earth  certainly,  and  in  several 
places  the  path  had  been  partially  broken  away ; 
liere  and  there,  too,  fragments  of  rock  were 
lying  scattered  about,  fresh  shining  places  in 
the  &ce  of  the  cliflfs  showing  from  whence  they 
had  been  detached. 

Some  of  the  out-buildings  of  the  mill  had 
h^n  destroyed,  and  one  or  two  of  the  negro 
hxits  had  fallen  in  like  a  house  of  cards,  built  by 
children. 

As  they  approached  Roseau,  the  marks  were 

*^ss  evident,  showing  that  the  shock  had  been 

^  local   one.      The   vein   of  it   had   probubly 

Passed  along  the  centre  and  uninhabited  part  of 

ftie  island,  leaving  the  sea  line  comparatively 

^^jured.     All  the  negroes,  however,  that  they 

^countered,  seemed  in  a   terrific   fright;  and 

one  old  man,  of  whom  they  inquired  whether  he 

liad  felt  it,  answered,  pale  and  trembling  :  "  Ees, 

Massa;  him  shakee,   shakee   too  much.     Ole 

VOL.   II.  C 
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negro  man  berry,  berry  sick ;  pose  him  sh 
again,  he  die."  And  now  the  party  i 
separate,  for  the  ford  is  reached.  As  Ar 
took  Marguerite's  Utde  trembling  hand  in 
to  bid  her  good-bye,  Rosalie  and  her  oo 
turned  away.  He  pressed  it  tenderly  and  ki 
it;  and,  still  holding  it,  he  whispered  so 
"  Dearest  Marguerite,  to-morrow."  Then, 
a  deep  sigh,  in  which  love  and  sorrow  bore  e 
portions,  he  moved  slowly  away,  shaking  h 
with  Rosalie  and  Fran9ois  as  he  passed. 
lively  Creole  gave  him  an  appealing--an  in 
ring  look,  which  he  read  rightly,  and  wsm 
by  one  word — **  To-morrow." 
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CHAPTER  II. 


We  will  now  suppose  the  three  arrived  at  La 
Me  Etoile.  Old  Devrien  had  become  nervous 
^  their  non-appearance.  He  had  felt  the  shock, 
^i  knew  the  dangers  they  would  be  exposed  to 
*t  the  waterfall ;  so,  when  they  did  arrive,  the 
<dd  man  fell  on  Rosalie^s  neck,  and  wept  aloud ; 
^n  he  kissed  Marguerite  and  Francois,  and 
^^mced  round,  until  he  fell  exhausted  into  an 
^  chair.  The  slaves  too,  one  and  all, 
^'owded  round  her,  kissing  her  feet  and  the 
Icm  of  her  garment,  crying  with  joy. 

At  La  Belle  Etoiki  at  least,  Rosalie  was  a 

c  2 
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queen — a  queen  beloved — ^not  feared.  Fran^oia 
the  republican,  saw  this,  and  it  made  a  lastinj 
impression  on  his  mind.  He  loved  Rosalie; 
therefore  he  could  see  nothing  d^rading — na 
thing  humiliating — ^in  the  actions  of  the  slaves 
he  would  have  done  it  himself  Yet  she  was  a 
the  class  he  wished  to  annihilate — nay,  he  hac 
taken  an  oath  to  do  so.  He  saw  how  an  aris 
tocrat  could  be  loved — nay,  almost  worshipped 
by  beings  whom  his  creed  declared  were  hi 
equals ;  and  he  was  to  lose,  for  a  time  at  least 
even  if  ever  Rosalie  should  recal  her  words,  thi 
being  so  bright,  so  beautiful,  so  beloved,  for  At 
creed! 

Poor  Marguerite,  happy  at  heart,  but  fatiguei 
and  agitated,  soon  retired  to  her  apartment,  ani 
Rosalie  followed  her.  Shall  we  profane  th 
maiden  sanctuary  with  our  unhallowed  presence 
For  a  moment  we  must. 

Scarcely  had  Marguerite  removed  her  tor 
riding-habit,  and,  sitting  at  her  toilette  taUi 
was  arranging  her  golden  hair,  thinking  that  sh 
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iooked  veiy  pale  and  dejected,  when  she  per* 

^*ived  a  note  lying  there.      She  took  it  up, 

ncianreHing  what  it  could  be.      The  direction 

''^as  to  her,  and  in  a  man's  handwriting.     It 

^^as  not  her  uncle's.     Whose  could  it  be  ?    Not 

Aji;hur's,  surely !      What  made  her   think  it 

^^vld  be  his  ?  foolish  girl ;  had  he  not  just  left 

^em?     Had  Marguerite  been  more  worldly, 

she  might  never  have  read  it;  but  her  heart 

suspected  no  guile.     She  broke  the  seal.     The 

^ords  were  fairly  written,  in  a  clerk-like  hand. 

As  she  read  on,  she  appeared  to  be  fascinated, 

^d  her  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  paper.      Let 

^  look  over  her  shoulder,  and  read  them  too : 

"  You  are  young,  Margaret  Gordon,  you  are 
^ess,  and  know  nothing  of  the  world — beware 
^f  the  snares  of  the  ungodly  man.  Behold  this 
picture,  and  let  your  mind  study  it.  Be  warned. 
Two  persons  in  this  island  can  vouch  for  its 
*futh.  A  noble  mansion  stands  amidst  stately 
^-trees  in  the  warm  west.  The  mottled  deer 
^  resting  under  their  shade.     The  park  slopes 
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away  to  a  silver  trout-stream ;  bhie  hiDs  i 
the  distance.  There  is  a  maiden  standing 
open  vmidow.  The  sun-rays  fall  on  her  y 
tresses.  Her  eyes  are  beaming  with  lov 
pleasure.  See^  she  has  a  letter  in  her 
which  she  raises  to  her  lips  and  kisses- 
read  the  post-mark — ^it  is  Dominica  ! 
opens  it — ^what  ineffable  joy  suffuses  her 
and  sparkles  in  her  eye^  as  she  peruse 
glowing  sentence — ^news  from  her  beloved 
is  this  maiden  betrayed?  Look  agar 
shadowy  xBHey ;  a  lofty  mountain ;  a 
stream  springing  from  its  side.  A  deep, 
pool  shaded  by  feathery  bamboos ;  a 
solitary  mangrove-tree.  The  earth  shab 
mountains  bow  their  heads,  the  rocks  tl 
down.  A  fair-haired  maiden  rests  in  tb 
of  a  young  and  handsome  cavalier,  i 
listening  to  his  honeyed  words.  She  is 
for  she  believes  them.  Yet  this  maiden 
betrayed.  Can  one  man  love  two  ma 
Ask  him  of  the  noble  oaks,  the  leaping 
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c^b-eam,  the  distant  hills ;  he  will  answer.  But 
^  the  maiden  he  has  betrayed  he  will  not  speak 
to  the  maiden  he  is  betraying.  But  whisper 
softly  in  his  ear,  for  he  alone  must  hear  it,  the 
inagic  name  of  the  absent  one,  and  behold  the 
f^sxHt,  Whisper  it  gently  as  the  summer  breeze 
nghing  amidst  the  aspens.  It  is  a  sweet  name, 
ttd  the  maiden  is  worthy  of  it,  for  she  is 
passing  fair.  It  is  Edith,  Edith,  Edith;  re- 
Doember,  Edith  !" 

There  was  no  signature  and  no  date. 

As  Marguerite  read  this  extraordinary  letter, 
W  cheeks  grew  paler  and  paler,  her  breathing 
Wme  fidnter  and  fainter,  her  eyes  closed 
dually,  and  she  sank  back  in  her  chair, 
^ensdess  and  inanimate,  with  the  letter  still 
hutched  in  her  little  hand. 

Her  reason  had  whispered  the  truth.  He 
loved  some  fair  young  girl  in  England. 

In  a  short  time,  Rosalie  entered,  and,  to  her 
^^rise  and  dismay,  she  found  that  Marguerite 
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had  fainted  away.  She  strove  to  restore  her  to 
consciousness  but  in  vain.  A  terrible  feding 
stole,  with  an  icy  coldness,  over  her  heart,  that 
Marguerite  was  dead.  Ah !  no, — her  heart 
beats,  and  she  breathes  gently,  though  her  eyes 
are  still  closed.  Rosalie  rang  for  assistance,  and 
a  young  female  slave  soon  appeared.  She 
started  back  in  terror,  screaming :  "  OA,  man 
Dieu  !  elle  est  morte !" 

"  Hush,  Fanfan !"  said  Rosalie,  gently,  "  she 
is  not  dead,  but  sleeps.  Come  and  help  me  to 
undress  her." 

The  young  slave,  a  handsome,  dark  qua* 
droon,  approached  timidly  and  tremblingly,  and 
assisted  Rosalie  to  undress  the  pale,  uncon- 
scious maiden;  lifting  her  gently,  they  placed 
her  in  her  snowy  bed,  and  as  they  were  un- 
dressing her,  the  letter,  unperccived  by  them> 
fell  on  the  floor. 

Rosalie  watched  for  some  time  bv  the  bed- 
side,  hoping  that  Marguerite  would  recover  hfif 
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senses,  but  her  eyes  remained  shut,  and  a  low 
'Hoaning,  mumuuing  sound  issued  from  her 
half^osed  lips. 

The  Creole  became  alarmed  as  she  perceived 

^^t   this  was  no  common  fainting   fit;    and 

J^aving  Fanfan  to  watch,  she  hastened  to  her 

^Wn  room  and  wrote  a  note  summoning  the 

^^y  physician  then  practising  at  Roseau,  and 

despatched  it  by  a  slave  on  horseback,  bidding 

Win  ride  for  life  and  death — no  unpleasant  order 

^  a  negro,  and  one  likely  to  be  obeyed.     She 

^ould  have  written  to  Arthur,  requesting  the 

attendance  of  the  surgeon  of  the  troops,  but  she 

felt  that  it  would  be   alarming   him   terribly, 

perhaps  unnecessarily.     Then,  without  inform- 

^  her  father  or  her  cousin  Fran9ois  of  the 

^^^lamity  that  had  befallen  her  sweet  friend,  her 

^opted   sister,   she   returned   to    Marguerite's 

chamber.    It  might  be  in  the  end  but  a  passing 

^intness,  and  she  would  not  render  her  cousin's 

<ieparture  more  sad  with  any  impleasant  tidings. 
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With  all  her  coquetry,  Rosalie  had  a  kind  and 
feeling  heart. 

There  was  some  relief  to  know  that  Margue- 
rite breathed,  for  while  there  is  life  there  is 
hope.  Yet  she  began  to  grow  restless,  and  to 
mutter  incoherent  words,  and  a  flush  passed 
over  her  cheeks. 

"  My  poor  little  Maggie  has  caught  the  fever ; 
and  no  wonder,  after  what  she  had  gone 
through  to-day,''  murmured  Rosalie,  as  die 
went  to  the  arm-chair  to  draw  it  near  the  bed. 
"  But  what  is  this,  I  wonder  ? — a  letter !  and 
directed  to  Miss  Margaret  Gordon !  Has  this 
anything  to  do  with  her  sudden  illness  ?  What 
can  it  be?  Is  her  kind  uncle  dead,  or  ill? 
Whose  writing  is  it  ?  Let  me  sec — ^no  signi^ 
turc !  an  anonymous  letter  to  Marguerite  I 
There  can  be  no  harm,  then,  in  my  reading  it- 
nay,  I  must,  for  her  sake.  There  is  some  mys- 
tery, which  this  may  reveal !" 

She  did  read  it — over  and  over  again.     Her 
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^3^(1  did  not  grasp  its  contents  so  readily  as  poor 
Marguerite's  had,  for  her  heart  was  already  fixed ; 
^t  the  force  and  apparent  reality  of  the  picture 
^Jrawn  in  the  letter,  gradually  revealed  its  mean- 
^^  to  her.  If  true,  alas  for  Marguerite  !  Now 
^r  sudden  illness  was  accounted  for.  Some  one 
^Ust  have  been  watching  them  at  the  waterfall 
— the  native  !  No,  it  could  not  be.  Some  one 
^%  must  have  been  there.  Rosalie's  character, 
^^nlike  that  of  Creoles  in  general,  was  energetic. 
She  was  mistress  of  La  Belle  EtoUe,  not  only  in 
^^me,  but  in  fact  Her  rule  was  gentle,  but 
^e  reigned  supreme.  Now,  all  her  energies 
-all  her  vigilance — all  her  self-possession — all 
*^  art  must  be  called  into  play  in  behalf  of 
*^  friend,  whom  she  indeed  loved  as  a  sister. 
^D  this  time  she  had  stood  holding  the  fatal 
"^ttcr  in  her  hand,  confused  and  horrified,  but 
^  the  first  shock  passed  away,  like  the  carth- 
H^e's  crash,  she  sat  down  by  the  bedside 
^d  b^an  to  arrange  her  thoughts.  Then, 
P^faaps,  fnr  the  first  time,  she  felt  how  happy  a 
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thing  it  is  to  be  accustomed  to  think  and  aid 
for  oneself.  The  first  thing  to  be  asoertainec 
was  how  and  when  the  letter  had  been  delivenc 
at  La  Belle  Etoile.  Rosalie  beckoned  to  tfai 
quadroon  to  come  near  her,  and  speaking  in  i 
whisper,  she  said : 

^'Do  you  know,  Fanfan,  who  brought  thfi 
letter  to  Miss  Gordon  ?" 

"  Yes,  Ma'mselle ;  I  put  it  on  her  tafali 
myself." 

"  But  who  gave  it  you,  Fanfan  ?" 

"  A  town-nigger,  Ma'mselle." 

"  How  do  you  know  where  he  came  fix)m  ?" 

''  I  was  standing  in  the  sun,  Ma'mselle^ 
warming  myself,  for  I  was  very  cold  from  the 
fiight  the  shakec  shakee  gave  me,  when  a  nigga 
rode  up  on  a  mule.  He  stopped,  and  said: 
*  How  you  do,  Missee  ?  You  very  pretty  gal  I' 
— impudent  fellow !" 

''Never  mind,  Fanfan,  what  he  said  aboul 
you." 

''  Eh  bien  I  Ma'mselle.     I  asked  de  nigger  ii 
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de  shakee  shakee  had  been  very  bad  at  Roseau, 
tod  he  said  :  *  Yes.'  So  you  see,  Ma'mselle,  he  did 
Come  fix)m  town.  Den  he  asked  me  if  I  belonged 
to  La  Belle  Etoile,  and  said  he  had  a  letter 
for  Ma'mseQe  Gordon.  So  I  say :  *  Give  it  to 
me/'' 

"  And  he  gave  it  to  you  ?"  said  Rosalie,  in- 
terrupting her,  aware  of  the  slave's  natural 
prolixity  of  speech. 

"Yes,  Ma'mselle.  Den  I  asked  him  who 
&ave  it?  De  nigger  laugh,  and  said:  *Dat 
^^cret ;  but  I  get  two  dallar^  for  bring  it.' " 

"  Should  you  know  him  again,  Fanfan  ?" 

"  I  tink  not,  Ma'mselle.  All  dose  niggers  so 
^^ly — so  much  alike  ;  but  I  tink  I  should  know 
^^  mule  again.  White,  what  you  call  etoiley  all 
^own  his  face." 

Rosalie  remembered  she  had  met  a  negro, 
Hding  a  mule  with  a  white  blaze,  in  the 
*^inarind  grove,  near  the  ford,  so  she  asked : 

"  How  long  ago  was  this,  Fanfan  ?" 

**  'Bout  half  an  hour,  Ma'mselle." 
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"  That  will  do,  Fanfan ;  but,  mind,  you  mus 
say  nothing  about  this  note  to  any  one.  Min 
this,  Fanfan,  and  I  will  give  you  a  new  brigli 
scarlet  bandana." 

The  quadroon  slave  thanked  her  mistress^  au 
withdrew  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  where  sb 
squatted  down  in  silence. 

So  far,  Rosalie  had  learned  scarcely  anything 
but  it  immcdiatelv  occurred  to  her  that  the  mai 
who  had  helped  them  across  the  chasm  mus 
have  been  the  person  who  had  been  watchioj 
them  at  the  waterfall.  They  had  been  delaye 
a  long  time  there — more  than  two  hours ;  ther 
was,  then,  plenty  of  time  for  a  man  to  hav 
ridden,  or  even  walked,  into  Roseau,  then  t 
have  written  the  letter,  which  had  probaU 
been  previously  in  part  prepared,  and  befor 
they  arrived  at  La  Belle  Etoile  the  messenge 
might  have  been  there,  and  back  again  t 
Roseau. 

To  find  out  the  native,  or  whatever  he  migb 
be,  must  be  her  first  object. 
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At  that  moment  there  was  a  slight  knock  at 
ttie  door,  and  Rosalie,  with  a  light  step,  quitted 
the  bedside,  and  opened  it.  Old  Pompey  was 
there,  with  a  message  firom  Fran9ois,  saying : 

*'  That  if  Madamoiselle  Devrien  was  dressed, 
^  would  be  much  obliged  for  a  few  minutes' 
^nva-sation  with  her  before  his  departure." 

Rosalie  went  back  to  the  bed.  Marguerite 
had  not  stirred.  She  was  loath  to  leave  her 
1,  even  for  a  short  time ;  but  she  could  not 
*^  Fran9ois  go  without  bidding  him  farewell. 
She  felt  that  she  might  never  see  him  again. 
She  wished,  moreover,  to  ask  him  some  ques- 
*H>iis,  hoping  to  gain  some  information  concern- 
^^  the  man  who  had  helped  them  to  cross  the 
^^lUism,  although  she  had  not  made  up  her  mind 
*^  show  him  the  letter.  Bidding  the  quadroon 
*^ke  her  place  by  the  bed,  and  desiring  her  to 
^ine  to  her  immediately,  should  Marguerite 
^^vc,  she  went  to  her  own  boudoir,  taking  the 
^^tter  with  her,  and  told  old  Pompey  to  let 
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her  cousin  know  that   she  was  ready    to  see 
him. 

It  was  a  charming  little  apartment.  Tlie 
floor  and  panels  of  the  wall  were  of  highfy* 
polished  satin-wood ;  the  window-curtains, 
tastefully  festooned,  were  of  pale,  rose-coloured 
satin,  deeply  fringed  with  lace,  and  the  cushions 
of  the  sofa  and  the  chairs  were  of  the  same  hue 
and  material.  A  small  ebony  table,  quaindj 
inlaid  with  ivory,  was  strewed  with  books  anc 
elegant  bijouterie^  and  in  one  comer  there  stood 
a  small  Prie  Dieu,  with  a  richly-carved  figun 
of  the  crucified  Saviour.  The  b^nitier  was  £ 
cup  of  the  purest  agate,  and  a  splendidly  iBu. 
minated  missal  lay  open  beneath  the  crucifiz: 
The  room  was  closely  jalousied,  the  curtains 
were  drawn,  diflfiising  a  roseate  colour  ovec 
everything,  and  a  vase  filled  with  lime-blossom: 
scattered  around  a  delicious  fragrance.  Had  r 
not  been  for  the  presence  of  the  emblems  o: 
her  religion,  the  whole  would  have  presented  at 
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H^pearance  of  luxury  too  voluptuous.  Yet  it 
^^  truly  emblematical  of  the  mind  of  its  lovely 
^^er,  who,  now  reclining  on  the  sofa  in  her 
Spanish  dress,  awaited  the  appearance  of  her 
lover.  He  was  about  to  leave  her,  and  her 
heart  was  softened  towards  him. 

"  Come,  dear  Francois,"  she  said  tenderly  to 
Him  as  he  entered,  "  come  and  sit  by  me — ^we 
^Jne  going  to  part  soon.  I  forgive  you  all  your 
Jiaprudence;  but  ^y,  oh  why,  will  you  leave 
Us?" 

The  young  Frenchman  sat  down  on  the  sofe 

9y  her  side,  and,  twining  his  arm  gently  roimd 

^^r  waist,  he  looked  softly  into  her  eyes  and 

'^^'tirmured :  "Thanks,  dearest  Rosalie,  thanks 

^^^  this.   Your  father  is  asleep  in  his  hammock, 

liave  taken  leave  of  him,  although  I  did  not 

'^^Ol  him  where  I  was  going." 

"  Your  resolution  is  still  unshaken  then,  and 
^^u  despise  my  love." 

"  Say  not  so,  dearest.     Alas !  I  now  confess 
^Hat  I  am  truly  miserable,  Rosalie;  but  I  am 
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pledged,  deeply  pledged — ^honour,  good   feitl^ 
nay  more,  my  oath  arc  in  pawn.     O,  Rosalie 
vou  would  not  ask  me  to  break  them  all?" 

"  Promise  me  at  least,  dear  Francois,  that 
you  will  quit  the  service  of  the  Republic  when 
you  have  redeemed  your  present  pledge.  Go 
now ;  but  go  with  them  no  more  after  this.  I 
tell  you  they  are  unlioly,  accursed,  and  cannot 
last.'' 

"  Be  it  so,  Rosalie;  but  it  is  for  you  and  for 
you  only  that  I  make  the  sacrifice.  If  I  pro- 
mise to  break  with  them,  will  you  now  plight 
me  vour  troth  ?" 

"  Nay,  this  is  ungenerous — " 

"  Not  so,  sweetest.  Must  I  break  asunder 
all  my  bright  visions  of  liberty,  of  glory  to 
enter  agjiin  into  the  chrysalis  state  ?  Must  the 
finger  of  scorn  be  pointed  at  me  ?  Behold,  say 
they,  the  votarj'  of  liberty,  whose  voice  was 
loud,  whose  ambition  was  soaring,  with  his 
wings  clipped  like  a  tame  eagle  chained  by  the 
leg.    Ay,  worse,  they  will  hiss  in  my  ear  *  Rene- 
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S^e !  traitor !  aristocrat !'  And  think  you  this 
^  a  trifle  to  a  heart  beating  wildly  as  mine 
^oes  ?  And  will  not  she  for  whom  alone  I  shall 
^^ve  made  this  sacrifice  reward  me?  What 
Remains  then  but  death?  This  day  has  con- 
quered me,  Rosalie :  will  you  not  pity  your  vic- 
tim ?"  There  was  a  lofty  passion  in  his  words, 
^s  if  they  rushed  fix)m  the  depth  of  his  heart, 
S^^^dually  subsiding  into  sadness  as  he  concluded. 
*liey  were  too  much  for  the  already  half-van- 
^Viished  Rosalie. 

"  Nay  then,  dearest,  if  it  will  pleasure  you," 
^ixc  said,  softly,  "  I  promise  by  all  that  I  hold 
^^cred  that  I  will  be  yours  whensoever  you  shall 
^^me  to  claim  me." 

Francois  heard  no  more,  for  he  drew  her  to- 
^"^rds  him  and  stopped  her  mouth  with  a  long, 
^^eet  lingering  kiss. 

"And  now,  dear  Francois,  you  must  listen 

^^  me,"  said  Rosalie  gravely,  when  the  w^orld 

^&ain  opened  to  them:  "now  that  I  am  your 

^trothed,  I  must  place  my  confidence  in  your 
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hands.     Let  us  be   serious.     A  fearful  evi 
has   happened  since  I   saw  you.     I  fear  iC^^ 
sweet  friend,  Marguerite,  is  dying." 

**Mon  Dieuy  how  terrible!     How  has  thL^ 
happened?     She  was  quite  well  after  her  ride^^*^ 
Are  you  quite  sure  she  is  so  ill  ?" 

'*!  have  already  sent  into  Roseau  for 
doctor,  and,  until  he  comes,  I  cannot  tell  the^-^ 
extent  of  our  misfortune.  I  had  not  intendecK^' 
to  tell  you  of  this;  but  now  I  am  glad  I  have,^^ 
for  you  must  help  me  to  unriddle  the  mystery.'*^ 

"  There  is  a  mystery,  then  ?'* 

"  Yes,  dear  Fran9ois :  read  this  letter  care-  — ^ 
fully,  and  then  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it." 

Francois  took  the  letter,  and,  as  Rosalie  had   ^ 
done,  he  read  it  over  and  over  again,  for  not    -*- 
having  seen  the  direction,  he,  for  the  moment,     -• 
fancied  that   it  was  meant   for   Rosalie,   and, 
consequently,  was  dreadfully  puzzled.     At  last, 
he  said,  with  a  strange  perplexity  on  his  coun- 
tenance, which  caused  a  smile  to  wreath  itself 
round  his  mistress's  lips : 
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''I  cannot  make  it  out  at  all;  there  is  no 
^tise  in  it.  What  do  I  know  of  old  oaks  and 
^  stately  mansion,  with  a  lovely  girl  peeping 
o^t  of  a  window  ?" 

"  How  stupid  you  are,  dear  Francois ;  do  you 
^ot  understand  it  is  to  Marguerite,  not  to  me, 
that  the  letter  is  written  ?" 

*'8acristie!    I  understand  it  well  enough 
'^cw.     It  alters  the  case  very  much.     Poor, 
r  gffl !  her  illness  is  now  accounted  for." 
"  Now  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it  ?" 
"  Stop !  I  must  read  it  once  more.     Ah,  I 
;  this  yoimg  officer  has  one  love  in  England 
d  another  in  Dominica — not  a   rare  or  ex- 
rdinary  occurrence  that !" 
"  But  you  have  not  told  me  your  opinion  of 
is  letter.     How  tiresome  you  arc." 
"  WeD,    Rosalie,    this  Captain   Conway    is 
ther  an  unprincipled  villain,  or  a  most  unfor- 
^^laate  man.     Aha !  now,  it  strikes  me,  I  have 
^eard  something  of  this  before.     Not  only  one, 
^ijere  are  two,  it  seems,  ahready,  and  this  makes 


jesting  matter." 

"  Now,  Rosdic,  just  look  what  goi 
have  done  by  conseotiiig  to  be  my  bet 
perhaps,  if  our  little  scene  bad  not  take 
you  would  not  have  shown  me  this 
Come,  give  me  a  sweet  kiss,  Rosalie,  foi 
show  you  how  well  I  shall  deserve  it  A 
have  told  you  all,  you  will  give  mo  not  o 
twenty." 

"I  win  not  refuse  them,  dear  Fran 
you  can  throw  any  light  on  this  myster 
Rosalie  yielded  herself  to  his  embrace. 

"  Rosalie,  I  love  that  young  £i^ 
although  he  is  my  enemy.  I  would  not 
wronged,  although  I  would  meet  him  feci 
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young  Englishman's  degradation,  through  you 
— ^through  you,  my  Rosalie ;  failing  in  that,  he 
^^Hs  tried  this  new  infernal  scheme.  This  is  my 
^vice,  dearest:  as  soon  as  I  am  gone,  write 
^iirectly  to  Captain  Conway,  lurgently,  but  coldly, 
^questing  his  presence  here.  He  will  come. 
^how  him  this  letter  yoiurself,  Rosalie,  and  ask 
^^  to  tdl  you  his  history.  If  he  is  a  man  of 
honour  and  a  gentleman — both  of  which  I 
h^eve  him  to  be — ^he  will  consent.  Depend 
^pon  it,  there  is  something  sad  and  mysterious 
^bout  it.  Let  there  be  no  subterfuges — no 
^^cacy — no  delay ;  ask  him  boldly,  and  ask 
*^  at  once.  That  over,  tell  him  from  me — 
^^d,  Rosalie,  from  me,  for  he  may  repay  me 
^urfold — that  he  has  a  hidden,  bitter,  impla- 
^^le  enemy  present  in  Dominica,  who  cor- 
^^^^nds  with  some  one  in  England.  He  goes 
by  the  name  of  Marinier,  and  he  is  a  Jesuit. 

More  I  know  not :  but — ^forewarned,  forearmed. 

^ell  him,  moreover,  that  the  man  who  helped 
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US  at  the  waterM  was  the  Chief  of  th( 
He  knows  somethmg  of  this  Marinier." 

Rosalie's  ears  greedily  drank  in  he 
words,  and  her  heart  was  inexpressibly  li 
There  was  a  deep  pause,  as  if  someth 
struck  them  both. 

"How  mjrsterious  are  the  ways  o 
dence/'  said  Rosalie,  solemnly.  "B 
few  minutes  ago  I  had  no  hope  for  pc 
guerite ;  and  now,  because  my  proud  I 
relented  towards  thee,  dearest — and  i 
in  part  bowed  down  thy  wild,  untamed 
He  has  been  pleased  that  hope  shou 
dawn  upon  us.  Francois,  dearest  '. 
wilt  thou  still  call  this  chance  ?  fatality 
thou  not  pray  to  thy  God?  Wilt  t 
ere  we  part,  bow  thy  knee  to  thy 
Redeemer  ?  Behold  him  there !  < 
9ois !  grant  me  but  this,  and  I  shall  i 
happy." 

"  I — I  do  not  know  how  to  pray,"  n 
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1^^9Qis^  subdued,  conquered,  in  spite  of  him- 
self. 

'*  Come  then,  and  I  will  teach  thee ;"  and, 
Wong  her  lover's  hand,  Rosalie  led  him,  unre- 
ttting,  to  the  crucifix,  and,  kneeling  together 
ile  by  side  on  the  Prie  THeu,  they  poured 
Mi  their  hearts  in  humble  prayer  and  adora- 
tion to  the  crucified  Redeemer. 
Sudx  is  the  power  of  love ! 
''It  is  not  safe  for  me  to  stay  any  longer, 
"Carest,"  said  Francois,  sadly ;  "  and  I  am  keep- 
^  you  from  Marguerite.  Go,  my  own  Rosalie, 
^  cherish  her.     Be  unto  her  what  you  have 

*^  day  been  unto  me — a  ministering  angel. 

*Vust  me,   I  shall   never  forget   our   parting. 

^He  kiss,  and  so  farewell" 

"  Go,  Fran9ois,  you  are  right  to  go ;  though 

*-  Would  keep  you  in  these  arms  for  ever.     But, 

^Q !  dearest,  do  not  forget  that  there  is  a  God. 

*^   not    liberty   and    reason    eflface  religion. 

Hemember  when  you  knelt  to  your  Redeemer 

with  your  Rosalie.     She  will  ever  pray  for  you ; 


rraiirois  leit  i^ii  iiL'ue  EjIoub  secrt'i 
trill  n>iiiTH'[!  tlic  ilress  lii'  wore  whei 
introduced  to  the  reader,  and  bad  repl 
whiskers,  beard,  and  monstadie.  F 
the  track  by  which  he  and  Jack  Divei 
he  had  quite  foi^tten,  had  come  to  ] 
Etoile,  he  arrived,  without  advenbire 
Maison  vide. 

It  was  completely  deserted.  Multi 
bright^yed  lizards  were  basking  on  tl 
or  scutthng  about  the  verandahs.  A  la 
du  chien  glided  from  beneath  the  do 
A  bloated  crapaud  hopped  slovdy  ac 
path,  and  an  agouti  rustled  throng  the 
while  myriads  of  white  ants,  woridDj 
their  covered  way,  were  busilv  scoooinii 
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It  had  never  occurred  to  Le  Blanc  that  the 
^^b  might  play  him  false.     He  was  not  there, 
■however ;  and  the  sun  was  tinting  the  moim- 
*^ins  with  rays  of  gold. 

Le  Blanc  was  getting  rather  nervous,  when, 
"y  the  track  that  led  amidst  the  tangled  brush- 
wood towards  the  sea,  he  perceived  an  arrow 
"^lanced  on  a  forked  stick,  with  the  head  pointed 
^o^eards  the  ocean.  He  examined  it  carefully, 
^^d  found  that  it  was  tipped  with  copper,  and 
''^thered  with  the  quill  of  a  seamew's  wing. 
*  he  Carib  had  been  there. 

He  knocked,  however,  once  more  at  the  door, 

^t  the  only  answer  was  the  sound  reverberating 

*^ough   the    lonely   passages.       A    land-crab 

^^ttered  away,  and  the  nasty  cockroaches  ran 

^Ciampering  oflF. 

He  was  gone,  then,  and  this  was  the  method 

*^e  had  adopted  of  pointing  out  the  direction. 

^-iC  Blanc  was  to  follow.     Le  Blanc,  taking  the 

Vrow   with   him,   proceeded   along   the    track 
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At  the  creek  by  the  mangrove  shaded  streain 
where  he  had  landed  from  the  Sally,  he  coub 
at  first  see  nothing ;  but  presently  three  form 
started  up  suddenly  from  amongst  the  tangle 
weeds  and  advanced  towards  him.  They  hat 
bows  and  a  quiver  of  arrows  on  their  backs,  hv 
their  hands  were  empty. 

''  Ha,  I  thought  Le  Baron  would  not  fii. 
me,"  said  Fran9ois ;  "  but  why  are  his  brethrc 
here  ?" 

"  The  Chief  cannot  go  with  his  brother  i 
the  piragua.  La  Perouse  and  II  Duque  will  pa< 
die  him  safely  over  the  waves  to  the  Northed 
Island.  Does  the  French  Chief  wish  anything 
the  Carib  ?" 

"  Does  not  Le  Baron  love  the  English  offi(5 
who  leaped  his  horse  over  the  chasm,  where  t3 
waters  fall  into  the  deep  pool  ?" 

"  The  French  Chief  speaks  the  truth — wl 
should  Le  Baron  lie  ?" 

"  Wherefore,  then,  was  Le  Baron  watchir 
with  Marinier  behind  a  rock  ?" 
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The  Carib  repKed,  indignantly:  "Le  Baron 
was  not  with  Marinier.  He  was  alone,  for  he 
feared  treachery.  He  loves  the  English  Captain. 
The  Carib*s  ears  are  keen.  His  arrows  fly  far 
^d  tme.  He  went  up  the  valley  of  the  rain- 
wws  because  Marinier  went  before  him." 

**  Le  Baron  is  a  great  Chief — his  ears  hear 
fir^-his  eyes  can  see  the  eagle  on  the  lofty 
fountain-top.  If  he  would  do  the  French 
Chief  a  service  he  will  watch  Marinier  and  the 
Mulatto,  Lemantin,  and  he  will  tell  the  English 
Captain  what  he  hears  and  sees." 

*'  It  is  well,"  replied  the  Carib.     "  Le  Baron 
Wes  both  his  brothers." 

Then  motioning  to  the  two  Caribs  they 
*^fted  the  piragua  from  among  the  castor-oil 
plants,  and  launched  it  in  the  stream,  placing 
^  it  a  porous  jar  of  water,  some  sweet  limes 
^d  shaddocks,  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  large 
^it)iled  fish,  covering  the  whole  with  damped 
W  leaves. 
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Francois  taking  a  kindly  leave  of  Le  Baron 
crept  in,  and  they  paddled  silently  down  the 
stream. 

The  Carib  waved  his  hand,  and  turned  away 
towards  the  mountains. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


The  physician  of  Roseau  was  unfortunately 

absent   in  the  country  when  the   negro  slave 

arrived  with  Rosalie's  note.     But  understanding 

that  it  wiis  a  pressing  case,  his  wife  opened  it, 

and  adding  a  few  lines  of  her  own,  she  sent  the 

dave  up   to   the    Momc   to   inquire   for    the 

sorgeon  of  Arthur's  detachment. 

The  surgeon  happened  to  be  in  Arthur's 
^psriers  when  an  orderly  brought  him  the  note, 
^d  he  opened  and  read  it  there.  When  he 
^  finished  it,  he  said  to  our  hero  :  "  This  is 
^ttap-professional,  Conway ;  but  I  suppose  there 
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can  be  no  hann  in  my  going  a  little  distanc^^^ 
into  the  country  to  see  a  fidr  patient  who  ha^^^ 
been  suddenly  taken  dangerously  ilL" 

"  None  in  the  least,  my  good  fellow/*  repli«^^ 
Arthur,  carelessly.     "  Thank  God,  your  servii 
are  not  much  required  hone  at  present.     I 
rather  busy,  and  somewhat  tired  with  my  rii 
or  I  would  go  with  you." 

"  By  the  bye,  Conway,  have  you  any  idea  wl 
La  Belle  Etoile  is  ?  what  a  Frenchified  name.** 

**\Vhat!"   almost  screamed  Arthur,    «what;:==^ 

did  vou  sav  ?" 

•  • 

"  Read  it,  my  good  fellow,  and  satisfy  your- 
self." 

Arthur  almost  snatched  the  note  from  thi 
surgeon's  hand,  while  a  horrible  idea  of  som( 
impending  evil  made  the  perspiration  stand  o 
his  brow  and  the  characters  of  the  wri 
dance  before  his  eyes.  "  Take  it  back,"  he  saii 
hoarsely,  *^  and  read  it  to  me,  I  cannot;  m 
f^-es  swim,  and  my  brain  reels." 

The  surgeon,  not  understanding  his  emoti 
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and  attributiiig  it  probably  to  the  effect  of  the 
8UQ  on  Arthur,  read  it  aloud ;  it  was  couched 
thus: 


"My  dear  Sir, 
"I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  that  Miss  Gordon 
Ims  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and,  I  fear,  danger- 
<xisly  so ;  if  you  can  make  it  convenient,  I 
^d  feel  much  obliged  by  your  coming  out 
b)  La  BeUe  Etoile  without  delay, 

*'  Ever  yours, 

"  Rosalie  Devrien." 

"  To  Dr.  Gray, 
"Physician,  Roseau. 

**  As  my  husband  will  not  be  at  home  before 
^ht,  I  have  sent  the  messenger  on  with  this, 
•^  It  appears  serious. — S.  GJ 


» 


"Oh,  God!  another  blow — one  more  such, 
«ui  it  is  finished,"  murmured  Arthur.  "  Surely 
this  world  to  me  is  but  a  vast  desert;   every 

VOL.   II.  E 
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green  thing  I  see  &des  from  me  like  a  mirage  ^ 
the  water  I  would  drink  turns  to  sand." 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Conway,  yen: 
must  have  caught  the  fever." 

"  Dallas,  I  ride  with  you." 

"  Certainly  not — I  will  not  allow  it — go  ^^ 
bed,  you  are  heated  and  fatigued  with  yo^^ 
ride.  It  would  be  insanity  for  you  to  go  c^-^ 
again  in  your  present  state." 

*'  Dallas,  I  am  not  mad — did  you  know  a3J 
you  would  pity  me.     Go  with  you  I  must 
will — ^it  would  kill  me  to  stay." 

"  More  likely  to  do  so  if  you  go  out  in 
sun  again,"  replied  the  surgeon,  with  a  shn^^ 
"  At  all  events,  lie  down  and  take  some  rest- 
I  cannot  go  for  an  hour  or  more." 

"  For  God's  sake,  go  at  once,  Dallas ! 
may   die !     There  is   more  in   this  than  y^^ 
imagine,"  said  Arthur,  vehemently  excited. 

"  If  you  will  promise  me  to  lie  down  for  ^ 
hour,"  repeated  the  surgeon,   taking   out  bt^ 
watch, "  I  will  order  horses  to  be  saddled." 
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If  I  lie  down  and  sleep,  you  will  go  with- 

°^t  me." 

No,  no.  I  see  you  have  some  secret 
^'^rest  in  these  people,  and  I  will  not  deceive 
^^ ;  I  will  come  and  caD  you.  But,  mark,  I 
^11  not  be  answerable  for  the  consequences. 
^Du  are  in  a  high  fever  already,  and  this  is  no 
^mate  to  trifle  with.  Good  bye,  for  the  pre- 
^nt,"  and  the  surgeon  left  the  room. 

**Ay,   a   fever    of    the    mind,"    murmured 

'^v^hur,  throwing  himself  on  a  sofa.     "  Am  I 

^*^en,  for  ever  fated  to  be  unhappy  in  my  love — 

^^itt  I  like  the  deadly  upas,  destined  to  blight 

^Veiything  that  comes  near  me  ?     Why  had  I 

^ot  strength  of  mind  to  resist  the  temptations 

^f  this  fatal  day  ?     Ah,  my  sweet  Marguerite ! 

^ky  were  you  so  simple,  so  artless,  so  open  ? 

^^y  did  you   not  wear  a  mask,    like    other 

^omen  ?     Why,  oh !  why  did  you  raise  hopes 

"^  this  blighted  heart,  that  death  might  dash 

^Hcm  down  ?  In  thy  love,  the  gloom  of  my  soul 

i^t  have  become  light.     Is  it  to  end  in  utter 
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darkness  ?  am  I  mad  ?  not  yet — not  yet !  But 
should  Marguerite  die !" 

He  shuddered  at  the  thought,  and  groanec 

aloud.     It  was  terrible  to  see  the  workings  iM 

his    over-heated,     over-wrought    imagination 

The  idea  that  Marguerite  was  to  die,  had  sod 

denly  fixed  itself  in  his  mind.     It  was  sad  t 

see  this  young  man,  m  other  things  so  firm  c 

purpose,  so  high-minded,  so  courageous,  coc 

juring  up  an  awful  phantasy  of  death — ^picturia 

to  himself,  as  a  certainty,  what  might  be,  ba 

as  yet,  was  not — despairing  when  there  was  st: 

hope— desponding,  yet  excited  almost  to  mai 

ness.     Then,  as  he  lay,  groaning  in  spirit^ 

terrible  shadow  was  cast  upon  the  awful  pictiix 

Instead  of  one,  there  were  two  forms,  one  di 

tinct   and   visible,   the   other   filmy,   shadow 

unsubstantial — Marguerite  and  Edith — the  pB 

and  the  present.     Edith  and  Marguerite.    Fev« 

was  in  his  veins,   though  he   heeded  it  0^ 

Rising  fi-om  his  couch,  he  filled  a  tumbler-fiiD  <^ 

wine,  and  drank  it  off.     For  the  moment^  ^ 
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steadied  his  nerves.     He  took  out  his  watch. 

Half  an  hour  had  not  passed  away,  though  it 

y^  seemed  to  him  half  a  day. 
Win  he  never  come  ? 

A  knock  at  the  door !     Is  it  Dallas  ? — no,  it 
^  an  orderly. 

**A  note  for  you,  Sir,"  said  the  soldier,  re- 
^^ectfufly  touching  his  cap. 

"Is  she  dead?"  said  Arthur,  in  a  hollow 
voice. 

"No,  Sir,  thank  you;  she  is  as  well  as  can 
^  expected,"  replied  the  soldier,  thinking  that 
«is  captain  was  inquiring  after  his  wife,  who 
^  lately  been  in  an  interesting  situation. 
'Shall  I  leave  the  note.  Sir?" 

"  Did  you  not  say  she  was  dead  ?"  repeated 

Arthur,  mechanically  holding  out  his  hand  for 

4e  note. 

"God  forbid!  your  honour.  Shall  I  wait, 
Sir?'' 

"What  for?" 

"  The  letter.  Sir.     There  may  be  an  answer. 
The  messenger  is  waiting." 
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"Go!" 

The  soldier  saluted  his  captain  gravety,  wet»  ^ 
to  the  right-about,   and  marched  out  of 
room. 

Tom  EOam  was  standing  in  the  shade  of 
mangoc-tree,  near  the  bottom  of  the  steps 
the  creeper-covered  porch,    waiting  to  see 
young  master. 

"  I  say,  Tom,"  said  the  orderly,  "  what's 
matter  with  the  Captain  ?     I  think  he  has 
turning  his  little  finger  up.     I  never  seed  hi^tf^ 
this  way  afore." 

"No,   Jack;    you're  wrong.     Master 
drinks." 

"  Then,  as  sure  as  a  gun,  he's  got  the 
Why,  he  seemed  quite  put  out,  like,  that  my  c^lf 
woman  hadn't  died  in  her  confinem^it" 

"  Nonsense,  Jack.    Master  is  in  one  of 
low  fits.     He  didn't  mean  your  missus  at  aS 
I  know  better  than  that.     But  I  suppose  I  itf^ 
better  not  go   in  now,  though  I  wanted  to 
see  him  about  those  Frenchers  we  trapped  so 
nicely." 
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"  Wait  a  moment,  Tom ;  I  seed  the  surgeon 

l«ve  the  Captain's  quarters,  a  bit  ago.  He 
!    ^t  oFer  to  the  hospital  to  fetch  sommat,  I 

^pose.  Wait  till  he  comes  back  again.  There's 

bellow  Jack  abroad." 

"Devil  doubt  it!"  replied  Tom.  "That 
*iIor  captain — Gentleman  John,  as  they  call 
^  on  board  the  *  Sally' — is  nicely  in  for  it. 
Vhat  the  deuce  could  have  brought  him  into 
t^e  company  of  such  vermin  ?  I  heard  he  was 
^  have  dined  with  the  Captain  at  the  mess 
o-night ;  instead  of  that,  we  find  him  sick  of 
ever,  in  a  dirty  hammock,  swung  in  the  old 
^tnnble-down  house  where  we  snared  the 
Pinchers,  with  a  white-headed  nigger  as 
hospital  orderly.  I  hear  he  is  to  be  brought  up 
^  our  hospital." 

**What  will  they  do  with  the  Frenchers, 
%m  ?" 

"  Hang  them,  to  be  sure." 

"  Won't  they  try  'em  first  ?" 

"  Xo.     Hang  them  first,  and  try  them  by  a 
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court-martial  afterwards — that's  the  dodg 
It's  no  time,  this,  for  levity.  I  say.  Jack,  i9h 
asses  they  were  to  think  that  money  would  mal 
us  desert  our  colours.  Mounseer  caught  hoi 
of  a  slippery  eel  when  he  picked  out  Tom  Cod 
noUy/' 

"  He's  a  knowing  chap,  that  Fighting  Ton 
He  took  their  drink,  pocketed  their  rhino,  an 
limed  them  into  the  bargain." 

And  the  two  soldiers  laughed  loudly  as 
merrily  at  the  idea. 

"Who  is  that  laughing  out  there?"  sa 
an  almost  sepulchnd  voice  from  Arthui 
quarters. 

"  It  is  I— Tom  Ellam,  Sir,"  said  the  soUii 
running  up  the  steps  ;   "  did  you  call.  Sir  ?" 

"Run  over  to  the  hospital  and  tell  W 
Dallas  I  cannot  wait — stop — is  the  youi 
horse  fit  to  ride  ?" 

"  He  is  scarcely  off  his  physic,  yet.  Sir." 
"  Never  mind— put  a  saddle  on  him  direcd 
and  bring  him  round—do  you  hear  ?" 


V 
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"Tes,Sir,but— *' 

"Do  as  I  order  you,  Sir,  without  delay." 
Tom  EDam  retreated  quite  amazed  at  Arthur's 
nnperious  manner;  it  was  so  imusual,  so  un- 
"^  his  young  master;  he  had,  however, 
Dothing  to  do  but  to  obey,  but  as  he  descended 
^  steps,  two  at  a  time,  he  said  to  the  orderly, 
^0  was  still  lingering  there :  "  I  say.  Jack, 
wQ^'s  a  good  fellow,  just  run  over  to  the 
Sital  and  tell  Mr.  Dallas  that  the  Captain  is 
^  a  mortal  hurry,  and  that  there  is  a  screw 
loose." 

**  Mum's  the  word — I  understand  you, 
^ona,"  and  the  orderly  hastened  across  the 
^^annah  to  the  hospital,  while  Tom  Ellam 
^^^t  to  the  stable  muttering  to  himself. 

Rosalie's  first  note  had  agitated  and  alarmed 
^hur,  but  her  second  one  completely  over- 
^^  all  his  reasoning  powers.  When  the 
^erly  left  him  he  had  opened  it,  and,  by  the 
distance  of  another  glass  of  wine,  he  had 
'^^anaged  to  read  it.     All,   however,   that  he 
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could  comprehend  by  her  words  was,  the  simpk 
fact,  that  Marguerite  was  dying,  and  that  she 
wished  to  see  him  once  more  before  they  parted 
for  ever. 

In  Rosalie's  note,  which  was  cold  and  formal 
there  was  no  such  meaning,  it  simply  requestftfl 
his  presence  at  La  Belle  Etoile,  as  soon  as  1^ 
could  find  it  convenient,  as  she  had  somethiii| 
of  importance  to  commimicate ;  but  the  idea  had 
fixed  itself  so  completely  in  his  mind,  that  be 
could  think  of  nothing  else. 

The  orderly  foimd  the  surgeon  at  the 
hospital,  and  gave  him  the  message  as  if  fitmi 
the  Captain,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  ventured 
to  hint  something  about  Yellow  Jack. 

Dallas,  pocketing  his  case  of  instrument, 
those  horrid  symbols  of  suffering,  sent  for  bis 
horse  and  rode  over  to  Arthur's  quarters. 

In  the  meantime,  our  hero  had  been  staOdflK 
up  and  down  his  room  like  a  troubled  spiA 
muttering  to  himself — "Will  he  never  come?  ft 
will  be  too  late,  too  late,  too  late  !"     He  heirf 
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the  soond  of  the  horse's  feet  even  on  the  soft 

P^  of  the  savannah,  and  ran  out,  bareheaded, 

Id  see  what  it  was.     DaDas  was  on  horseback 

'ift  ao  umbrella  over  his  head. 
"Go  in  and  get  something  on  your  head, 

'^way,"  said   the   surgeon,  laughing;    "one 

^  de  soldi  is  enough  in  a  day." 

Oar  hero  rushed  back  into  his  quarters  for  a 
K  inexpressibly  provoked  at  the  surgeon's 
^riog  lau^  as  he  thought  it.  When  he 
came  out  again,  Ellam  had  brought  his  horse 
'Ottni  He  moimted,  and  drove  his  spurs  into 
^  horse's  sides.  It  plunged  and  reared  and 
*ken  started  oiff  at  full  gallop. 

"Stop!"  cried  Dallas,  "Fm  not  in  such  a 
^r,  I  shall  take  it  easy." 

Arthur  heeded  or  heard  him  not,  but  con- 
ned his  frightful  speed  down  the  steep 
^•^divity,  twisting  his  horse  like  magic  round 
^  sharp  angles  of  the  zigzag  road.  Along 
*ue  grassy  level,  skirting  the  town  of  the  ford, 
^vou^  the  deep  sand  of  the  tamarind-shaded 
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track,   he   dashed  madly  on,   never,  for  000 
moment,  thinking  of  his  companion,  pursued  by 
the  one  absorbing  idea  that  Marguerite  wool^ 
be  dead  before  he  could  reach  La  Belle  Etoil^' 
How  he  got  there  he  never  knew.     His  hor*^ 
flaked  with  foam,  in  a  white  lather,  with  heavii^ 
flanks,   open   nostrils,   and    quivering  tail,  ik^ 
sides  all  bloody,  its  fetlocks  cut  by  the  shar^ 
rocks,   was  standing  with  distended  1^ 
neck  outstretched  trying  to  catch  its  wind  vb 
Rosalie,   whose  quick   ears  had  heard  its  a(^ 
proach,  left  Marguerite's  room  hastily,  to  mec* 
as  she  expected,  the  doctor.     Arthur  Conw85^i 
exhausted,  half-fainting,  haggard,  splashed  frot^ 
head  to  foot,  was  leaning  against  a  post  of  tl*^ 
verandah.     When  he  saw  Rosalie,  his  seP^^ 
seemed  to  return,  and  taking  her  hand,  with  * 
his  frame  trembling  with  nervous  exdtem^l^ 
he  looked  wistfully  in  her  face  and  said,  io    ' 
low  plaintive  voice :    "  Is  she  dead — for  merc^  ^ 
sake  teU  me, — have  I  come  too  late  ?" 

Rosalie  saw  his  distress,  and  her  womao^ 
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'ifiart  pitied  him.  So  she  said  quickly  :  "  No, 
'tank  God,  she  lives,  and  there  is  hope — 
P'^y  oome  in.  Captain  Conway,  and  rest  your- 

''0,  speak  those  blessed  words  again — tell 
^  once  more  she  is  not  dead." 

*'  Wth  God*8  blessing  she  will  recover ;  but 
*  beseech  you  do  come  in — ^you  are  exhausted, 
^d  I  fear  ifl." 

"  Did  she  ask  for  me  ?  O  let  me  see  her  if 
^^y  for  a  moment,  that  I  may  be  convinced  of 
the  realitj." 

Rosalie  could  not  hesitate  any  longer  to  be- 

^^ve  that  Arthur  loved  her  adopted  sister,  his 

^^tie3q)ected   presence,   his   manner,   his   words 

^^Onfirmed  it.     His  distress  was  so  palpable,  so 

Expressive  of  love,  so  real,  that  all  suspicion  of 

*^  good  faith   vanished  into  air.      It  cannot 

*^ve  been   my   note,   she    thought,   that   has 

^^ught  him  here,  poor  fellow,  so  soon :   some 

^e  must  have  told  him  of  Marguerite's  illness 

""^  distress  will  be  doubled  if  I  refuse  his 
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request      Alas,  she  will  not  know  him.  ^^ 

cannot  surely  be  wrong. 

"  Follow  me/*  she  said  softly ;  "  but  do  n- 
speak  and  make  no  noise,  for  she  sleeps.'' 

Arthur  crept  on  tiptoe  behind  the  fair 
whose  light  step  was  scarcely  audible,  his 
throbbing  so  painfully  that  she  could  hear       ^^ 
beat. 

She  pushed  the  door  of  Marguerite's  chaml>^^ 
gently  open,  and  looked  in. 

"  Come,"  she  whispered  to  Arthur,  "  co 
but  only  for  a  moment." 

Marguerite's  fair  face  was  pale  as  alabaster ] 

you  could  see  the  tracery  of  the  blue  yeins     ^^ 
her  marble  brow.     Her  eyes  were  dosed, 
long,  dark  silky  lashes  resting  on  her 
Her  golden  hair,  released  from  its  confinem^^* 
lay  in  loose  disordered  tresses  on  the  sn9 
pillow,  her  sweet  lips  now  of  a  soft  pale  ccr 
colour  were  partly  open,  her  smaQ  pearly  te^*^ 
fast  clenched.     The  same  low  moaning  soi  ^^ 
still  came  forth  from  her  breast ;  but  the 
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^  of  her  bosom  caused  the  coverlet  to  rise 

^d  fan  rapidly.     One  little  hand,  white  as  the 

^ven  snow-wreath,  rested  on  her  bosom  as  if 

^  keep   down  its    tumultuous   heavings,   the 

^ther  lay  twined  in  her  golden  tresses.     The 

^^ffine  of  her  figure,  so  graceful  and  so  roimded, 

^as  distinctly  visible  through  the  light  covering 

^^  the  bed.     But  Arthur  saw  it  not.     He  was 

^Uly  conscious  that  she  was  not  dead — that  she 

^%ill  breathed.     He  sank  on  his  knees  by  the 

^^«d-side  and  prayed.     He  would  have  remained 

for  hours  had  not  Rosalie,  who  had  been 

atching  him  with  the  deepest  interest,  awoke 

^*Xim  fi^m  his  trance-like  devotion,  saying : 

"  Go  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  will  come  to 
ou  shortly."  Then  beckoning  to  the  quadroon, 
bade  her  show  our  hero  to  her  own  little 
doir.  He  rose  and  followed  her  like  a  child. 
The  act  of  prayer  had  calmed  him — he  was 
longer  the  wild  incoherent  being  he  had 
^^een  but  a  few  minutes  before.  A  softened 
^iielancholy,  blended  with  a  faint  glimmering  of 
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hope,  gently  and  almost  unconsciously  displace 
the  terrible  ideas  that  had  mocked  his 
The  fever  of  body  and  mind  had  subsided, 
languid  and  depressed,  with  a  sad  but  not  d^ 
sponding  heart,  he  sank  upon  the  8o&  in  Rosa- 
lie's boudoir.     It  was  not  to  be  wondered  d  i 

■ 

that  he  should  be  somewhat  impatient  for  the 
fair  Creole  to  rejoin  him,  but  some  time  ela^Bed 
before  she  came. 

Dallas  had  arrived,  but  not  until  nearly  o 
hour  after  Arthur,  having  been  obliged  to  tfk 
his  way.  He  pronounced  Marguerite's  jflneai 
to  be  a  case  of  island  fever — not  highly  dangeP- 
ous,  but  requiring  much  quiet  care  and  atteft* 
tion.  The  extreme  beauty  of  her  fece  and 
figure  struck  him  forcibly,  and  he  was  no  loogtf 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  what  he  had  thougi' 
insanity  in  our  hero.  Nor  did  the  rich  hssor 
riant  loveliness  and  queen-like  mamiers  of  ^ 
dark-eyed  Creole  escape  his  notice.  The  eb* 
gance  and  neatness  of  everything  about  tlie 
house  surprized  and  charmed  him;  and  iivhm 
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BosaEe  took  him  down  to  her  own  boudoir  to 
write  his  prescription  he  was  perfectly  be- 
viUered,  for  he  seemed  transported  to  a  fairy 
pdaoe;  and  he  afiierwards  confessed  that,  had 
k  not  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes,  he  never 
^d  have  believed  that  two  such  women,  and 
nch  a  house,  could  exist  in  Dominica. 

As  Rosalie  left  them  for  a  moment  to  them- 
rives,  he  said  to  Arthur,  who  had  sat  up  as 
ftcy  came  in  and  was  trying  to  collect  his 
Noughts: 

"  Don't  be  unhappy,  my  dear  Conway :  it  is 
^  a  common  case  of  fever,  which  she  will 
"oon  get  over." 

"  Thank  you,  Dallas,"  replied  Arthiu*,  grate- 
%  squeezing  the  surgeon's  hand.  "  Now  you 
^^'^tand  my  madness." 

"We  cannot  aflbrd  to  lose  you  just  at 
P^JSent,  so  take  care  of  yourself,  Conway," 
''^ed  the  surgeon.  "  Take  my  advice,  if  you 
^sufficiently  at  home  here  to  ask  for  a  bed, 
fou  will  stay.     I  shall  ride  out  with  Doctor 

VOL.    II.  F 
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Gray  early  in  the  morning,  if  I  can  manage 
and  you  can  return  with  us.     Shall  I  send  yo^ 
traps  out  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  DaDas,  for  your  advice ;  it  sui 
my  inclination,  and  I  think  I  shall  follow  it.*' 

"  Do,  my  dear  fellow.  I  can  assure  you  I  ha' 
already  begun  to  fed  a  deep  interest  in  tl 
people  of  tliis  house ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  y< 
arc  anxious." 

Arthur  did  stay :  not  only  that  evening,  b 
the  next  day,  and  the  next,  for  Rosalie  m 
the  surgeon  as  he  was  going  away,  and  1 
told  her  frankly  that  he  was  afraid  Arth 
would  be  seized  with  fever,  if  she  did  not  deta 
him  quietly  at  La  Belle  Etoile,  as  the  exdi 
ment  of  mind  and  body  had  been  very  gre 
and  both  would  be  heightened  if  he  rode  ba 
without  rest. 

Dallas  returned  alone. 

We  must  pass  over  rapidly  and  briefly  t 
rest  of  that  evening.  Rosalie,  finding  Arth 
willing  to  stay,  ordered  a  room  to  be  got  rea 
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for    him,    and  postponed  imtil  the  following 

niorning  all  questions  concerning  the   anony- 

mo\is  letter.     Explaining  briefly  to  her  father 

^  fact  and   nature   of  Marguerite's   illness, 

^hout  giving  any  reason  or  surmises  as  to 

^^  had  caused  it;  but,   at  the  same  time, 

*^ting  as  to  the  probability  of  Arthur's  attach* 

'^t  to  her  friend  to  account  for  his  presence, 

*te  left  them  to  dine  tete-h-tete. 

They  both  drank  pretty  freely ;  and  with  the 

^ne  old  Devrien  became  very  communicative. 

-^e  conversation   natiu^y   turned   upon   the 

^Vcnts  of  the  day,  the  earthquake,  and  so  to 

*Va0^is.     The  old   man  said,  in  reply  to   a 

ion  from  Arthxu: : 

"  I  don't  know  where  that  young  scamp  has 

ne  to,  nor  what  he  is  about.     Peste !  though 

^^  is  no  nephew  of  mine,  as  people  generally 

^^ppose  him  to  be,  I  love  him  as  a  son.    Indeed, 

^lie  day,  if  he  will  but  grow  steady,  I  mean  to 

^e  him  so,  if  Rosalie  will  have  him.     But, 

^dcristie !  she  has  a  will  of  her  own." 

F  2 
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"  Is  he  Dot  your  nephew  ?  I  thought  I  hean 
Mademoiselle  Dcvricn  call  him  her  cousio/' 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !  My  poor  brother  Fran- 
cois left  him  and  his  mother  to  my  care.  H< 
is  a  foundling,  but  1  dare  swear  he  is  of  gentk 
blood.  By  the  bye,  was  not  your  mother's 
name  De  la  Motte  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Arthiu-,  stammering,  with  his 
face  all  flushed  and  burning ;  "  yes,  that  was 
her  maiden  name.  I  am  called  after  her, 
Arthur  dc  la  Motte." 

"  Tonnerre  de  Dieu !  this  is  strange  enough. 
Why  I  have  heard  my  brother  Francois  saj 
a  thousand  times  that  this  youngster's  linen, 
when  he  was  left  crying  at  his  door,  was 
marked  with  F.  or  E.  de  la  Motte,  and  when 
he  adopted  him,  he  called  him  Fran9ois  de  la 
Motte  Dcvrien.  Your  mother  was  of  noble 
birth,  and  a  charming  woman.  I  remembei 
her,  with  bright  golden  hair  like  Marguerite's, 
before  she  disappeared  with  your  father  from 
Paris." 
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Tlie  dark  doud  was  whirling  round  Arthur's 
hraii),  but  the  old  man  did  not  see  the  storm 
he  ^as  raising,  nor  the  bitter  anguish  expressed 
ii^  our  hero's  countenance. 

**  Ah !  I  remember  well  what  a  sensation  it 
Q^ted,  for  I  was  in  Paris  at  the  time.     Her 
bther  was  a  harsh  man,  and  a  ruined  gamester ; 
he  Wanted  her  to  marry  a  rou^  marquis,  to  pay 
^  gambling  debt,  but  she  would  not  have  him ; 
^d  he,  I  suppose  in  spite,  turned  priest,  or 
Jesuit — I  forget  which.     In  course  of  time,  it 
^^^uispired   that  her  father  had  given  her  the 
^oioe  of  wedding  this  man,  or  of  being  shut  up 
w  life  in  a  convent ;  but  she  being  a  deter- 
mined young  woman,  and  a  Huguenot  to  boot, 
P^rferred  a  living,  handsome  young  Englishman 
^  the  mortification  of  perpetual  seclusion." 

At  first  every  word  pierced  Arthur's  heart 
^th  a  scorpion-sting,  but  gradually  a  faint, 
^tmct  light  glimmered  in  his  mind  that  his 
"^t  might  know  something  of  his  mother's 
fflarriage.     He   was   afraid — ashamed  to  ask. 
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Yet,  Marguerite  !    Edith  !   Marley  !   what 
there   not    in    the  question? — ^but   then   thr 
reply! 

"  I  do  not  know  my  poor  mother's  histo 
well,"  he  said,  mournfully.  **  She  could  nev< 
bear  to  speak  of  that  time.  I  have  often,  as 
boy,  pressed  her  to  tell  me,  but  her  tears 
agony  prevented  her.  When  she  fled  from  this 
terrible  persecution,  did  she  marry  my  &ther 
directly  ?" 

"Who  ever  doubted  that  she  did,  young 
man  ?  I,  myself,  after  some  years,  heard  that 
she  had  married  Mr.  Conway,  and  was  living 
with  him  in  England,  and  that  she  had  given 
him  a  son." 

"Ah!  if  I  could  but  prove  it!"  thought 
Arthur,  "  for  Marguerite's  sake !"  But  he  said 
no  more. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  o\u-  hero  did  not 
question  the  old  man  further  regarding  Fran- 
9ois  Devrien,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
his  mental  energies  were  prostrated — ^his  senses 
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^'^re  still  in  a  confused  whirl.     Excitement  an 

"Section  succeeding  one   another  rapidly,  had 

giv-en  his  nervous  system  a  shock  from  which  it 

^c^xdd  take  days  to  recover.     Independently  of 

ti^o  bodily  fatigue  he  had  undergone  during  that 

^^y,  hope  and  fear,  love  and  despair,  had  alter- 

if^t^ely  raised  and  depressed  his  spirits  to  such  a 

fegree,  that  no  one  can  be  astonished  that  he 

^*^Und   himself  utterly  imable  to  keep  up  the 

cc^tiversation  with  the  kind,  but  garrulous  old 

nian 

He  asked  permission  to  retire. 
As   he  was  going  to  his  chamber,  RosaUe 
slipped  out  from  Marguerite's  room,  and  bade 
1^  good   night,    comforting    him    with    the 
assurance  that  her  charge  was  better. 

Our  hero  felt  and   appreciated  the  delicate 
^ndness  of  the  lovely  Creole. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  eventful  day  had  now  concluded^  and  we 
have   accounted    for    most    of   the    principal 
dramatis  persofue  of  our  tale  who  have  acted 
in  it. 

Something,  however,  remains  to  be  tdff, 
before  we  draw  the  curtain  for  the  night 
Frist,  how  the  Carib  came  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Second^, 
how  Tom  EUam  and  Fighting  Tom  Connolly 
trapped  the  two  French  conspirators,  Le  Bar 
and  Petun. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Carib  was 
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P^:"esent  during  part  of  the  conversation  between 

Blanc  and  Marinier,  in  the  house  where  the 

conspirators  lived.     He  listened  attentively 

an  they  said,  although  apparently  occupied 

'^^th  his  pipe :  he  could  not  understand  all  their 

"^^ords,  but  his  keen  senses  gathered  some  of 

**^^ir   meaning,   particularly   in   regard   to  our 

*^^o.     His  instinctive  passion  of  hate,  revealed 

*^  him   that  Marinier  was   an  enemy  to   his 

^end,  the  English  Captain ;  and,  in  his  mind, 

*^bere  were    but  two  feelings,   friendship  and 

^'^Mnity.      Marinier  was   plotting    against   his 

^Tend,    therefore    the   Carib    was    Marinier's 

^■^emy. 

Re  had  been  hovering  about  the  house  ever 
'^i'Kje  the  conspirators  had  returned  from   La 
■^^^aison  Vide,  unwilling  for  a  moment  to  lose 
^0t  of  his  intended  victim.  His  hearing  the  con- 
versation then  was  purely  accidental,  and,  had  it 
^^  been  for  the  mention  of  Conway's  rank  and 
^^scription   of   person,   his    ears   would  have 
^^Qudoed  closed,  and    his    senses    buried    in 
apathy. 
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It  was  not,  however,  until  he  had  been  satis — 
fied  by  Le  Blanc,  and  by  personal  observatioDs.j 
that  the  fly  had  not  strength  to  break  througfei 
the  mesh  he  had  woven  for  him,  that  he  went^ 
up  to  the  Mome  to  see  our  hero,  telling  L*^ 
Blanc  that  he  was  going  to  the  mountains. 

His  own  nature  prompted  him  to  watdK 
Marinier — he  had  therefore  retiu*ned  to  th^-^ 
dilapidated  house  very  early  in  the  momin^C 
and  there  he  had  warned  Le  Blanc  of  th»^ 
coming  earthquake,  and  asked  him  where  b^^ 
was  going. 

Le  Blanc  was  sleeping  at  the  time,  and  tolc:> 
the  Chief  without  hesitation  of  their  intendecC^ 
visit  to  the  waterfall. 

Le  Baron  departed  abruptly,  taking  with  hiro^ 
his  bow,  a  quiver  full  of  arrows,  and  a  light— ■ 
handled  axe,  and  preceding  the  young  French-  - 
man  to  the  ford,  he  concealed  himself  near  it, 
amidst  the  shrubs  that  nearly  filled  a  cleft  in  the 
rock. 

He  saw  the  party  arrive,  one  by  one,  and  set 
out  on  their  ride  up  the  valley :   scarcely  had 
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^ey  left  the  spot,  when  a  man,  mounted  on  a 

fine  mule,  crossed  the  river  and  foflowed  them. 

Notwithstanding  his  disguise,  the  Carib  easily 

^"^cognised  Marinier.   He  immediately  suspected 

^i^^Bachery,  and  keeping  a  little  behind,  he  walked 

^fter  them,  watching  every  motion  of  the  Jesuit. 

He  saw  him  ride  up  to  the  young  negro  slave, 

^nd  heard  them  speaking,  though  he  could  not 

^tdi   what   they  said.     At   the   second   ford, 

'^ve  the  mill,  where  Arthur  and  Marguerite 

^  stopped  to  let  their  horses  drink,  he  saw 

Warinier  pass  them.     His  bow  was  strung  in 

^  instant,  and  from  behind  a  rock,  close  to  the 

^^^Feam,  he  took  deliberate  aim  at  the  Jesuit. 

^t^rinier  passed  on,  and  the  arrow  never  left 

^e  bow.     Again,  when  Marinier  drew  up  his 

'^Ule  against  the  face  of  the  cliff  to  look  at 

*4arguerite,   the   Carib   was   very   near.     The 

^htest  hostile  movement  on  the  part  of  the 

J^t,  and  the  arrow  would  have  sped  on  its 

^urse.     The  lovers  started  off  in  a  canter,  and 

Marinier  was  left  behind,  but  he  rode  steadily 
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on:  when  they  crossed  the  river  below  the 
gorge,  he  got  off  his  mule,  and  fastened  it  to 
the  shrubs.  Then  he  crept  on  with  stealthy 
pace  along  the  narrow  path,  and  concealed  him- 
self behind  a  rock,  not  twenty  yards  from  the 
old  mangrove-tree,  but  close  behind  him  was 
Le  Baron.  When  the  earth  began  to  tremble, 
Marinier,  narrowly  escaping  the  Ming  rock, 
which  had  destroyed  the  track,  rushed  back 
down  the  dangerous  path  to  secure  his  mule, 
and  mounting  it,  he  rode  back  towards 
Roseau.  The  Carib,  as  soon  as  the  shock  had 
ceased,  left  his  concealment  and  followed  him 
for  a  short  distance;  but  seeing  that  he  was 
really  returning  towards  the  town,  he  deter- 
mined to  wait  until  Arthur  should  pass  on  his 
way  back.  The  events  related  in  a  former 
chapter  then  took  place.  We  must  now  follow 
Marinier.  When  the  Jesuit  had  again  crossed 
the  ford  near  the  town,  and  was  riding  along 
the  turf  by  the  river's  bank,  an  old  negro 
started  suddenly  out  from  behind  a  broken  waQ. 
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and  came  towards  him.  It  was  old  Auguste 
Pierrot.     He  drew  Marinier  behind  the  wall. 

"  O  wurra,  wurra,  Massa/'  he  said,  wringing 
his  old  bony  hands.  '^  Tap,  tap,  Massa  Mari- 
nier, our  house  all  full  of  buckra  sodgers.  O, 
wurra,  wurra,  dat  ole  Pierrot  should  lib  to  see 
dis  day." 

"  Ha !  has  some  one  turned  traitor,  Auguste?" 

**  Ole  Pierrot  no  sabe  but  dat  true,  in  dey 
come,  bayonets  fixed — surrender  in  de  name  ob 
de  King.  Le  Bar  fire  pistol  one,  two — bang, 
bang.  One  sodger  fall  down,  but  de  rest  all 
rush  togedder  at  Le  Bar.  Knock  him  down. 
Petun  gib  himself  up ;  den  day  put  chains  on 
dere  hands  and  begin  searchee,  searchee  all  ober 
de  house — take  um  papers  all  dey  find." 

"  And  how  did  you  escape,  Auguste?"  in- 
quired the  JesTiit. 

"  Wen  dey  find  de  sailor  man  in  leetle  room, 
one  sodger  say,  Hein  Sailor  Captain  what  he  do 
here  ?  den  dey  see  me,  and  I  told  em,  me  here 
to  wait  on  sick  sailor  berry  bad  fever,  den  one 
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sodger  say,  pose  him  put  de  darbies  too  on  ole 
nigger ;  but  Seijeant  say  no.  Poor  old  brute — 
he  callee  me  brute — is  only  hospittle-orderiy, 
nebber  mind  him;  so  dey  march  away 
with  de  two  citizens  and  leab  me  with  sick 
man." 

"  But  you  said  that  there  were  still  soldiers 
there." 

"  Ees,  Massa ;  by-em-by  Corporal  wid  tree 
men  come  back — dey  ask  me  wedder  one  Mari- 
nier  lib  dcre  ;  and  if  ole  nigger  know  where  he 
be  ?  Pierrot  no  tell — him  sabe  noting  bout 
citizen  Marinier,  ha,  ha !" 

"Who  has  told  the  soldiers  about  me? — 
who  has  betrayed  us?  Can  it  be  Le  Blanc, 
or  his  friend  the  native  ?  Let  me  reflect.  No, 
it  must  have  been  my  own  cursed  folly  !  These 
drunken  soldiers  must  have  been  too  cunning 
for  me,  or  that  hot-headed  Le  Bar  has  been 
making  a  fool  of  himself.  I  must  try  some- 
thing fresh." 

"  Ole  Pierrot  tink  Le  Blanc  is  de  traider." 
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"Why  do  you  imagine  such  an  improba- 
biKty  r 

"  'Cause  him  give  Pierrot  a  letter  to  take  up 
to  de  Mame  for  buckra  officer." 

"  Did  you  do  it,  Auguste  ?" 

"  No,  Massa  Marinier,  ole  Pierrot  too  'cute 
for  dat.** 

"  What  have  you  done  with  the  letter  ?  Let 
me  see  it." 

"  Ole  Pierrot  burned  it,"  replied  the  nigger, 
with  a  cunning  grin. 

"  But  you  have  not  told  me  how  you  got 
away." 

"  Dat  berry  easy ;  buckra  sodgers  take  berry 
leetle  notice  of  old  nigger,  as  dey  call  me ;  dey 
let  old  Pierrot  go  fetch  med'cine  for  sick  sailor." 

"And  you  came  and  hid  yourself  here  to 
warn  me?" 

"  Ees,  Massa  Marinier,  you  debbcr  man, 
you  nebber  tell  ole  Pierrot  him  monkey,  him  ole 
fool,  like  dtoyen  Le  Blanc." 

"  It  would  be  dangerous  for  me  to  go  back 
into  Roseau  at  present ;  what  do  you  think  I  had 
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better  do,  Auguste  ?"  replied  Marinier,  not  that 
he  thought  the  negro  could  help  him,  but  to 
hxunour  his  pride.  It  had,  however,  without  his 
being  at  first  aware  of  it,  an  unexpected  effect 
on  old  Pierrot. 

"  Keep  in  de  shadow  of  the  walls,  or  dey  wiU 
see  us.  Aha,  dat  will  do.  Now,  Massa  Marinier, 
listen  to  what  ole  Pierrot  say.  Him  got  plenty 
of  dallar  when  he  teachee  de  niggers  to  dance. 
He  buy  house  and  bit  of  ground  for  his  son — 
he  be  free  man,  same  as  his  fader — and  marry 
free  woman  too,  berry  ansome  mulatto  gal,  de 
house  'crass  de  river  'bout  tree  four  mile,  leetle 
way  up  the  hiles ;  here  him  grow  yams,  patetes, 
plantains,  plenty  of  vegetables;  sell  *em  in 
Roseau — 'pose  citizen  Marinier  go  to  dat 
house  with  old  Pierrot — him  berry  safe,  and 
plenty  welcome." 

Marinier  mused  for  some  moments. 

"  Thank  you,  Auguste.  I  think  it  is  the  best 
thing  I  can  do  for  the  present.  Can  I  write  a 
letter  there  ?" 

"  Ob  coxu-se,  Massa  !     You  not  pose  dat  ole 
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Pierrot  and  his  son  like  common  niggers,  heh ! 
plenty  of  pen  and  ink,  plenty  books  too. 
Jesuit  priest  teach  ole  Pierrot  read  and  write — 
him  got  grand  eddication,  not  like  nigger  slave, 
who  yam  and  sleep  all  de  day  when  no 
workee." 

"Shall  I  find  any  one  there  to  send  the 
letter  by — he  can  ride  the  mule  ?" 

"  Ees,  Massa,  plenty." 

"Then  I  will  go  with  you  and  claim  your 
son's  hospitality  for  a  short  time — can  you  walk 
so  far,  or  will  you  get  on  the  mule,  and  let  me 
go  on  foot?" 

"Dat  not  do — negro  man  ride,  buckra  gentle- 
man go  on  foot — no — no,"  said  the  old  man, 
deeply  gratified,  however,  with  the  offer,  "plenty 
of  life  in  ole  Pierrot  yet — see." 

And  the  wizened  old  negro  began  to  caper 
and  dance  about. 

"  Let  us  lose  no  time,  then." 

They  crossed  the  ford,  and  went  for  several 
miles  in  the  direction  of  La  Belle  Etoile;  the 
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old  negro  stepping  along  like  a  young  man,  and 
keeping  pace  with  the  mule.  Leaving  the 
path  by  the  sea-beach  suddenly,  he  led  the  way 
along  a  dry  watercourse,  and  up  a  steep,  wind- 
ing track,  amidst  prickly  pears  and  cactus 
plants;  then  through  a  piece  of  wilderness 
where  the  path  seemed  lost  amidst  the  l\ixu- 
riant  undergrowth  of  weeds,  which,  notwith- 
standing  the  thick  foliage  of  the  branches  over- 
head, flourished  in  wonderful  profusion  and 
variety  to  a  cleared  spot  of  about  an  acre.  The 
house  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  hollow,  and  was 
shaded  by  a  few  fine  silk,  cotton-trees.  Patches 
of  Indian-corn,  sugar-canes,  yams  and  sweet 
potatoes,  divided  by  rows  of  plantain-trees, 
were  planted  on  three  sides.  On  the  fourth 
side  was  the  well,  with  a  hedge  of  Barbadoes 
pride  screening  the  whole  from  a  broken  ravine 
that  ran  between  the  plantation  and  the  shrub- 
covered  cliff  which  overhung  the  sea-beach. 
Cocks  and  hens  were  strutting  about,  feasting 
on  the  myriads  of  insects,   and  two  or  three 
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handsome  guinea-birds  ran  screaming  through 
the  long  grass.  A  pig  came  grunting  out,  and 
a  dog  barked  as  they  approached. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  relate  the 
introduction  of  Marinier  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  snug  little  plantation :  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
he  was  hospitably  received  by  its  inmates,  who 
were,  indeed,  of  a  superior  description  to 
negroes  in  general.  Madame  Pierrot  might 
once  have  been  handsome,  but  age  had 
long  since  defaced  all  traces  of  it,  for  in  that 
race,  beauty  vanishes  with  extreme  youth.  Pen 
and  ink  there  was  as  the  old  dancing*master 
had  boasted,  and  Marinier,  drawing  a  half- 
written  letter  from  his  pocket,  sat  down  and 
finished  it ;  and  mounting  one  of  the  sons,  a  tall 
n^ro  of  twenty,  who  had  just  come  out  from 
Roseau  before  them,  upon  his  mule,  he  des- 
patched the  letter  to  its  destination,  and  re- 
quested the  bearer  to  ride  afterwards  into 
Roseau,  to  return  the  mule  to  a  certain  direc- 
tion, which  he  gave  him. 

G  2 
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The  effect  of  that  letter  has  hetm  already 
seen;  Marinier  slept  in  his  new  domicile,  nor 
did  he  leave  it  for  some  time  afterwards.  And 
now  having  seen  him  safely  lodged  for  the 
night,  we  must,  for  a  brief  period,  return  to 
Roseau  to  relate  how  the  gamekeeper  of  Morley, 
and  Fighting  Tom  Connolly  snared  the  French- 
men. 

The  two  dressing  themselves  in  smock-frocks 
with  foraging  caps  on  their  heads,  started  off, 
early  in  the  morning,  for  Roseau,  leaving  word, 
with  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  where  they 
were  to  be  found  when  he  should  send  the 
picquet  out  to  search  for  them.  One  of  the 
men,  who  had  been  at  the  public-house  when 
Marinier  had  bribed  Tom  Connolly,  was  to 
accompany  the  non-commissioned  officer  in 
charge  of  the  picquet,  whose  fire-locks  were  to 
be  loaded  in  case  of  any  resistance.  Martial-law 
was  then  in  force  over  the  whole  island,  and 
there  was  no  need  to  apply  to  the  civil  power 
for  assistance  or  authority  to  search  for  traitors. 
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The  two  soldiers  had  the  precaution  to  take 
their  bayonets  with  them  concealed  under  their 
frocks,  for  they  did  not  exactly  know  with 
whom  they  would  have  to  deal. 

The  grog-shop  was  situated  in  a  narrow 
street  that  led  to  the  Market-place,  the  end  of 
it  being  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
lane,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  looking  out  upon 
the  sea,  stood  the  dilapidated  house  occupied  by 
the  conspirators. 

All  along  the  narrow  street,  and  on  both 
sides,  were  several  low  public-houses,  or  spirit- 
stores.  Indeed,  every  fifth  house  bore  some 
strange  name,  who  declared  himself  ready  to 
sell  spirits  by  retail. 

The  two  soldiers  entered  the  *Blue  Anchor' 
stealthily,  as  if  they  did  not  wish  to  be  noticed, 
and,  calling  for  the  host,  they  ordered  some 
breakfast,  an  unusual  occurrence,  and  one  likely 
to  lead  to  questions  from  their  entertainer.  The 
host  was  a  man  of  some  notoriety,  having  been 
a  sailor — some  said  a  pirate — in  his  youth.    He 
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had  now  established  himself  nominally  as  a 
publican,  but  in  reality  as  a  crimp.  Nothing, 
however,  by  which  he  could  turn  a  penny — 
honest  or  otherwise — came  amiss  to  Amos  Jones. 
He  was  not  a  negro,  but  he  could  hardly  be 
called  a  white  man,  for  his  face  was  of  all  colours, 
red  predominating,  particularly  at  the  tip  of  his 
nose.  His  cheeks  were  furrowed  with  small-pox^ 
he  had  but  one  eye,  and  wore  a  tow  wig.  Once 
upon  a  time,  he  had  been  a  tall  man,  but  his 
right  leg  having  been  broken — he  said,  in  action; 
report,  in  a  drunken  fit— the  sinew  had  con- 
tracted,  and  an  iron  prop  sustained  his  weight 
instead  of  his  proper  walking  implement.  The 
other,  or  perfect  limb,  had  gradually  bowed 
itself  out,  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  length 
of  the  iron,  which  had  originally  been  made  too 
short.  His  arms,  chest,  and  shoulders  were  of 
great  size  and  power,  and  he  stumped  about  on 
his  iron  pin  with  surprising  activity.  No  one 
knew  whence  he  came,  nor  to  what  nation  or 
creed  he  belonged.     If  he  were  not  a  Jew,  he 
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certainly  was  no  Christian.  He  ate  pork,  and 
despised  religious  mummery,  as  he  called  it. 
True,  he  worshipped  Mammon  in  the  form  of 
dollars  and  bits,  and  offered  in  return  for  his 
favour  gritty  coffee,  yams,  raw  rum,  and  a  vil- 
lainous cohpound  that  he  called  Hollands, 
which,  with  lodging,  he  furnished  to  every  run- 
away ssdlor  on  the  look-out  for  another  ship,  at 
his  own  price. 

Amos  Jones  came  stumping  out  of  his  den, 
leering  suspiciously  at  the  two  soldiers  with  his 
one  eye. 

"  I  say,  old  chap,"  said  Fighting  Tom,  who 
was  spokesman ;  "  can  you  give  us  some  break- 
fast r 

"Eh  —  what?  Breakfast,  did  you  say? 
Why  do  such  fellows  as  you  come  to  the  *  Blue 
Anchor*  for  breakfisist— eh  ?" 

"  Mona  mi  dhaouil !  Get  out  of  that,  with 
your  questions,  and  give  us  some  coffee  at  onst, 
for  we're  in  a  mortial  hurry,"  said  Fighting 
Tom. 
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"  No  offence,  my  fine  feQows — I  meant  no 
offence ;  but  it  does  look  strange  to  see  two 
soldiers  out  at  this  time  of  the  morning,  wanting 
their  breakfasts." 

"  We  are  going  to  take  a  little  walk  in  the 
country — that's  all,"  chimed  in  Ellam,  "  and 
want  something  to  eat  before  we  start." 

"  Leg-bail  !  French  leave  !  Eh  ?"  replied 
the  ogre,  with  a  wink  of  his  one  eye. 

"  Not  exactly,"  repUed  the  gamekeeper,  with 
a  knowing  look  at  Fighting  Tom.  "  We  are 
only  going  to  look  for  a  little,  oldish  Frenchman 
we  met  here  a  day  or  two  back,  to  get  a 
little  money  from  him,  if  we  can  earn  it." 

"Ah!  they  don't  pay  you  well  up  there, 
then  ?" 

"  Blood  and  turf  !  they  don't  give  us 
enough  to  buy  bacca  with,"  interrupted  Fighting 
Tom. 

"  Who's  to  pay  for  your  breakfast,  then? 
It's  against  the  rules  of  the  house  to  go  on 
tick." 


W 
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Sarve  you  right,  you  stingy  old  omadhawn, 
^  vve  went  to  another  kip,"  said  Connolly, 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  pulling  out 
^veral  loose  dollars. 

Amos  Jones's  one  eye  twinkled  with  delight 
^^^n  he  heard  the  chink  of  the  coin,  but  he  was 
^till  suspicious.  He  wanted  to  know  how  a 
P^vate  soldier  came  by  so  much  money,  so  he 
^^^^  Tom  where  he  got  the  dollars. 

**  They   don't   grow    on   the   trees,   honey, 

though  there's  plenty  more  where  these  came 
from," 

**  My  comrade  means  that  they  are  French 

dollars,"  said  Ellam.     "  They're  not  drawn  from 

^'^^  chest.     The  truth  is,"  he  added,  confiden- 

^y>  "  we  are  on  the  look-out  for  a  new  master, 

^d  want  to  see  the  little  Frenchman  to  help  us 

^  one ;  and,  if  you  will  put  us  in  the  way  of  it, 

^d    give  us  some  breakfast,  we  don't  mind 

standing  a  dollar  or  so." 

"  Let's  finger   them   first,    my    boy — that's 
what  I  call  doing  business." 
"  Here,  you  greedy  cratur !"  said  Connolly, 
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pretending  to  be  indignant,  but  pitching  a 
couple  of  dollars  to  the  host,  who  caught  them 
in  the  air ;  ^'  give  us  a  bit  to  eat,  and  a 
morning." 

Amos  Jones  was  dignified.  Could  a  man  of 
his  consequence  condescend  to  get  breakfast  for 
private  soldiers?  Not  he.  But,  sticking  his 
hands  into  his  capacious  breeches  pockets,  and 
jingling  the  dollars,  he  called  out :  "  Here,  you 
black  scoundrel.  King  George,  fry  some  pork 
and  yams,  and  look  slippy,  or  I'll  skin  you." 

"Yes,  Massa  Amos,"  replied  a  squeaking 
voice  inside,  "  but  dare  no  pork,  no  plantain ; 
cockwaches  yam  all  up." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  young  nigger  ?  IH 
cowhide  you  white,  if  I  don't  may  I  never  handle 
a  dollar  again  !"  screamed  the  host,  stumping  off 
into  the  kitchen,  apparently  in  an  awful  rage. 

The  soldiers  exchanged  a  knowing  wink,  and 
the  gamekeeper  whispered  to  Fighting  Tom: 
"  Depend  upon  it  he'll  send  for  him ;  I  only 
hope  it  will  be  the  right  one." 

Tom  Ellam  was  not  wrong  in  his  conjecture. 
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Amos  Jones  had  an  eye  to  business.  Marinier 
and  Le  Bar  had  already  paid  him  handsomdy 
for  the  use  of  his  room,  when  they  had  on  pre- 
vious occasions  gone  there  to  see  what  good  they 
oould  do  with  the  soldiers.  Besides,  he  had  a 
great  contempt  for  all  existing  authorities,  if 
they  did  not  pay  him. 

"  Scuttle  oflF,  you  young  nigger,  over  the  way, 
to  the  house  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  tell  the 
Frenchmen  that  there  are  two  soldiers  at  the 
*  Blue  Anchor,*  waiting  to  see  them." 

King  George  started  off,  as  if  the  devil  had 
kicked  him,  glad  to  escape  without  a  cuff,  or  a 
blow  on  the  shins. 

Amos  then  taking  down  from  a  shelf  a  jar 
of  Hollands,  went  back  to  the  soldiers,  and  fill- 
ing  three  tin  tots  with  the  deleterious  compound, 
handed  one  to  each  of  the  soldiers,  reserving 
the  third  for  himself,  and  saying  he  had  sent 
the  slave  for  some  yams,  invited  them  to  take  a 
morning. 

Had  Marinier  been  in  the  house,  he  would 
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probably  have  proceeded  with  more  caution. 
But  Le  Bar  was  hot-headed  and  headstrong,  and 
he  obeyed,  without  suspicion,  the  summons  he 
had  received  from  Amos  Jones. 

The  host  received  him  at  the  door,  and  whis- 
pered to  him,  in  bad  French :  "  It's  all  right, 
Mounseer,  there's  two  lobsters  inside,  ready  for 
a  start  yom*  way." 

Tom  EUam  looked  under  his  eyelids  carefully 
at  Le  Bar.  He  knew  at  once  it  was  not  the 
man  he  wanted.  Le  Bar  was  tall,  had  grey 
eyes,  and  light  hair,  with  reddish  whiskers ;  his 
man  was  short,  thin,  black-eyed,  dark-haired, 
and  had  no  whiskers. 

While  breakfast  was  getting  ready,  Le  Bar 
seated  himself  by  the  soldiers,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  them,  as  if  he  had  casually 
dropped  in.  He  could  speak  broken  English 
sufficiently  to  make  himself  understood,  and 
after  a  little  sparring  and  manoeuvring  on  both 
sides,  the  soldiers  let  out  that  tbey  were  going 
to  desert.     Le  Bar  hinted  that  they  might  as 
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^^  join  the  Republicans,  and  enforced  his  argu- 
^^Txt  by  slipping  an  eight-dollar  piece  into  each 
°'  the  soldiers'  hands,  promising  them  promo- 
*^on  and  double  pay.  Connolly  seemed  to  demur 
^  the  terms,  and  EUam  began  to  reason  with 
"*^  upon  it,  saying  that  they  could  not  go  back 
'^^^v.  The  Irishman  turned  his  head  away,  and 
^^ttened  his  nose  against  the  dirty  glass  of  the 
^^all  window  that  looked  out  upon  the  street,  as 

• 

^    sulky,  muttering  that  Tom  Ellam  was  making 
^    l)ad  bargain. 

"  Breakfast's  ready,  gentlemen,"   said  Amos, 
^^ith  a  grin     The  Frenchman  had  put  half-a-joe 
^to  his  hand  as  he  came  in,  and  the  feel  of  the 
^'^Id  had  rendered  him  polite. 

"  By  Jabers !  there's  the  picquet  coming  down 
^^e  street,"  cried  Tom  at  the  window. 

"  They're  looking  for  us,''  replied  the  game- 
Wper,  in  alarm. 

"  They're  searching  the  grog-shops,"  con- 
tmued  Connolly ;  "  they've  stopped  at  one  at 
the  top  of  the  street.    What  shall  we  do  ?" 
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*'  I  shall  bolt,  and  take  my  chance." 

"  Ay,  youTl  get  off  cheap  enough,  youVe  a 
good  character ;  but  the  halberds  and  five  hun- 
dred for  me,  if  I'm  cotched.  I  say,  Amos,  can't 
you  hide  a  chap  somewhere  snug  ?" 

"  What  will  you  stand  ?  there's  a  law  against 
harbouring  deserters — the  penalty's  heavy." 

"  Damn  you  for  a  stingy  old  cripple,"  replied 
Tom. 

"  They've  come  out  of  one  public  and  are 
going  into  the  next.  There's  no  one  outside  : 
I'm  off,  Tom — take  care  of  yourself;"  and  Ellam 
bolted  from  the  *  Blue  Anchor,'  down  the  street, 
roimd  the  comer  of  the  Market-place — but  there 
he  stopped. 

"  I  won't  budge  an  inch,  and  I'll  split  if  I'm 
taken,"  said  Connolly,  sulkily. 

"  Come,  my  fine  fellow,  and  I'll  hide  you," 
said  Le  Bar.  ''  Amos,  lend  me  that  old  panama 
and  a  coat — and  here's  another  half  joe." 

They  put  a  straw  hat  on  Connolly's  head 
and  a  sailor's  fi-ock  outside  his  own,  and,  taking 
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liim  by  the  ann,  the  Frenchman  walked  quietly 
out  of  the  '  Blue  Anchor'  just  as  the  picquet  of 
soldiers  entered  another  public-house.  They 
cussed  the  Market-place  without  attracting 
:Kiotice,  and  walking  rapidly  down  the  narrow 
Xane,  Le  Bar  pushed  a  door  open,  and,  telling 
n^om  Connolly  to  follow,  he  went  up  stairs  to 
"tilie  room  where  Le  Blanc  had  slept  the  night 
l^efore.  Petun  was  sitting  at  the  table  outlining 
i^  ink  a  map,  or  plan,  in  which  were  sketched 
^Jl  the  defences  and  weak  points  of  the  island, 
"^vith  remarks  at  the  foot  as  to  the  niunber  of 
^^en,  and  what  guns  were  mounted  in  the 
>on. 

"  Is  that  you  at  last,  Marinier?"   he  said, 
'^thout  looking  up.     ^^  Come  and  look  at  this, 
^nd  tell  me  if  it  will  do  for  Victor." 

"  It  is  I,  Le  Bar,  come  back  with  a  friend, 
Petun — a  promising  recruit  too.  There  were 
two  of  them,  but  one  bird  was  shy,  he  flew  oflf 
at  the  sight  of  a  red  coat,  so  I  think  we  have 
got  the  best  of  the  brace." 
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Petun  looked  up  from  his  work,  surveying 
Fighting  Tom  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  grim 
smile.  Connolly  met  his  eye  steadily,  not  a 
muscle  of  his  countenance  moved. 

"  You  have  been  very  rash,"  said  Petun,  in  a 
savage  tone,  addressing  Le  Bar.  "  Look  at 
that  man,  I  tell  you  he  is  a  traitor.*' 

**  Traitor  to  yom*  teeth,  you  French  black- 
guard," replied  Tom,  boldly. 

Petun  drew  a  pistol  out,  cocked  it,  and 
pointed  at  Tom  Connolly's  head.  He  did  not 
flinch,  but  said  coolly : 

"  Be  asy  now  with  vour  arms.  Is  this  the 
way  you  shake  hands  with  your  friends  ?  I'm 
Tipperary,  and  don't  care  a  traneen  for  the 
likes  of  you — see  that  now." 

"  You're  a  bold  man  to  venture  here  un- 
armed, and  by  yourself.  From  this  house  you 
never  stir,  except  feet  foremost,  without  you 
take  the  oath." 

"  That's  just  what  I  want,  your  honour," 
said  the  Irishman,  simply.     *'  I'm  used  to  that 
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^>^  of  thing  in  Tipperary,  and  Til  kiss  the  crass 
^l^enever  your  honour  likes." 

**  Bring  out  the  flag  and  the  box,  Le  Bar, 
^^d  let  the  Irishman  see  the  cross  he  has  to 
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They  will  soon  be  here,"  thought  Connolly, 
^iid  I  may  as  well  humour  the  thieves  of  the 
^^Qiid,  and  see  all  their  dodges,  the  jokers." 

Le  Bar  opened  a  small  closet  in  one  comer  of 
*^^  room,  and  took  from  it  a  square  mahogany 
^x,  and  a  silk  flag. 

"  Is  that  the  book  Fm  to  kiss  ?"  said  Tom, 
^th  great  simplicity.     "If  your   honour   will 
^ark  it  with  a  crass,  Fve  no  objections,  as  I'm 
^  good  Catholic." 

"Wait,  fool!"  thundered  Petun,  touching 
4e  spring,  and  disclosing  the  guillotine,  and 
8gain  pointing  his  pistol  at  the  Irishman. 

"  Shure  your  honour's  joking  with  me,"  said 
Connolly,  neither  flinching  nor  even  winking  an 
eye.     "  What  is  that  now  ?     Will  you  just  tell 
a  poor  boy  what  it  means  ?" 

VOL.   II.  H 
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"The  scoundrel  is  laughing  at  us!''  said 
Petun,  in  French,  to  Le  Bar.  "Toudi  the 
spring  agab.*' 

The  knife  fell  as  before,  and  the  head  of  the 
figure  rolled  off,  and  the  red  fluid  spirted 
out. 

"  So  perish  all  traitors !"  said  the  two  Prendi- 
men,  solemnly. 

"  Amen !"  replied  Tom. 

Le  Bar  now  drew  a  pistol  also  from  his 
])reast,  and  both  of  them  held  the  muzzles 
pcjinted  at  the  Irishman  across  the  table. 

"  Swear  or  die  !"  cried  Petun,  hoarsely. 

"  Swear  or  die  !"  echoed  Le  Bar. 

"  It's  a  mighty  purty  toy,  gentlemen,  and  the 
little  man's  head  's  cut  off  very  natdy.  So 
your  honours,  I'm  ready  to  swear." 

"Lay  your  hand,  then,  on  the  box,  and 
repeat  the  oath  after  me,"  said  Petun.  "I 
swear  by  the  guillotine — " 

"  By  the  holies  !  that"— said  Tom,  interrupt- 
ing him,  for  he  thought  he  heard  the  aound  of  a 
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''^^^asured  tread,  like  that  of  soldiers,— "  that's 
'^  ^xieer  thing  to  swear  by,  anyhow  l" 

-A  loud  knocking  was  now  heard  below,  and 
*^^  sound  of  a  door  burst  open. 

*  *  Treachery !"  cried  Le  Bar. 

*  *  Oh,  where  will  I  hide  myself  I"  said  Tom, 
^^^denly,  upsetting  the  table  and  dodgmg  behind 
'^  just  as  Le  Bar  pulled  the  trigger.  The 
^'^^Xlet  scattered  in  fragments  the  figure  of 
^-^V^erty,  but  the  silk  flag  and  the  table  stopped 
^*^   furthw  course. 

I^etun,  who  was  in  heart  a  coward,  sank 
^o^Wn  helpless  and  trembling  on  a  chair,  and  the 
^?^tol  fell  from  his  hand. 

"The  soldiers,  guided  by  the  report  of  fire- 
^^■^^tis,  rushed  up  stairs,  and  in  a  minute  the 
^^^m  was  filled  with  armed  men. 

^  Sxurender,  all  of  you,  in  the  King's  name  : 
down  with  your  arms!"  cried  the  sergeant  in 
command. 

Le  Bar  had  snatched  up  the  fallen  pistol. 
Without  reflecting,  he  pointed  it  at  the  door, 

H  2 
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and,  as  the  soldiers  entered,  he  pulled  the 
trigger.  One  of  the  soldiers  fell  badly  woiinded. 
Then  the  party  rushed  on  Le  Bar  and  Petun 
and  secured  them,  handling  them  not  over- 
gently. 

Tom  Connolly  crept  out  from  under  the 
table,  with  a  ludicrous  expression  on  his  fkce, 
and  picking  up  the  damaged  box,  he  set  it  on 
its  bottom,  and  apostrophized  it  thus : 

"  Blessed  Mary,  look  at  this  !  What  would 
Father  Corrigan  have  said,  if  iver  I  went  back 
to  ould  Ireland,  and  confessed  that  I,  Tom 
Connolly,  of  Boriesoleagh,  a  true  Catholic,  had 
purjured  myself  on  a  box  with  a  knife  in  it, 
widout  the  ghost  of  a  crass  cut  on  it.  *  By  the 
bite  and  the  rock  of  Cashel,'  he'd  say,  *  I  was 
desaving  him.'  So  this  is  what  they  call  the 
guillotine  !  Well,  Tom  Connolly,  you're  the 
first  boy  has  been  saved  by  it,  anyhow.  Glory 
be  to  God." 

And  Fighting  Tom  crossed  himself  gravely. 
The  soldiers,  as  old  Pierrot  had  told  Marinier, 
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then  searched  the  house  fix)m  top  to  bottom,  car- 

^T^  ^  everything  they  could  find  of  a  suspi- 
doiis  nature. 

Jack  Diver,  in  a  state  of  high  fever,  was  dis- 
covered in  the  little  room  with  the  old  negro, 
^^ched  under  the  hammock.      Some  of  the 
^^  who  had  come  out  from  England  in  the 
^y/  recognised  the  sailor,  though  they  could 
^^t  account  for  Ws  being  in  such   company. 
^^  he  was  unable  to  move,  they  left  him  in 
*^  Kerrot's  care  for  further  instructions ;  and 
*^bng  their  two  prisoners  with  them,  they  left 
^«  house,  at  the  door  of  which  a  considerable 
^^^wd  had  already  collected.     Tom  Ellam  was 
^^^^tside,  waiting  to  see  the  prisoners :  he  looked 
^^  them  attentively,  neither  of  them  was  his 
'^^^Jm.    He  went  back  to  the  house  with  Tom 
onnoDy   and  a  corporal,  and   questioned  old 
^eiTot;    but  in  vain — there  was   no  trace  of 
■*^arinier.     Just  at  this  time,  the  earth  began  to 
^Juake,  and  they  ran  out  into  the  Market-place, 
^thout  thinking   anything   more   of    the   old 
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negro.     Bartbquokes  have  a  wondo^  effect  on 
tho  reflecting  powers. 

As  Li'  Bar  and  Pctun  will  not  appear  again 
in  this  story,  it  may  be  as  wdl  to  mention  what 
became  of  them — they  were  tried,  convicted, 
and  banged. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Dallas  and  Doctor  Gray  rode  out  early  in 
the  morning  to  see  Marguerite :  they  found  her 
a  little  better,  though  still  unconscious  of  any- 
thiDg  that  was  passing  around  her.  Arthur  had 
not  risen  from  his  couch.  A  note  was  left  for 
hiniy  briefly  relating  the  capture  of  Le  Bar  and 
Petun,  and  requesting  his  instructions  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  Master  of  the 
transport.  Our  hero  had  only  heard  of  the 
arrest  of  the  conspirators,  not  of  how  their  cap- 
ture was  effected.  Rosalie's  note  and  the  sur- 
geon's summons  having  completely  effaced  it 
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firom   his   mind.     The  two   men   returned  to 
Ros^eau. 

After  breakfiBist,  RosaUe  begged  the  favour  of 
1  tew  minutes'  conversation  with  Arthur,  in  her 
own  linle  boudoir.  He  went  there  with  a  pal* 
pitating  heart  As  this  conversation  tends  mih 
tert3JlT  to  the  development  of  this  story,  we  must 
give  5ome  of  it  in  detail. 

Aner  many  questions  and  replies  concerning 
MAT^ueiite,  in  which  our  hero's  anxiety  and 
ej;p»Tiesss  to  hear  the  slightest  detail  betrayed 
b3>  jove^  and  Rosalie's  comf(»rting  assuranoea 
tCftid  ber  sympithy,  the  £ur  Creole  said : 

"  IX^  not  think  me  rude,  or  inquisitive.  Captain 
CvCWTiv,  if  I  ask  you  some  questions.  I  am 
j^w-inr  ibf  y  may  seem  imp«linent ;  but  for  Mar- 
pjer.^r*^  sake,  and  your  own,  my  dear  friend,  if 
tvc  «C1  JdA>w  me  to  caD  you  so,  they  must  be 

^*  M>  ki^^3e^t  friend,"  replied  Arthur,  takii^ 
br  hAissi.  *"  affeer  what  you  did  for  me  last  nighty 
^<^  ycu  uuiik  1  cixild  refose  you  anything  ?" 
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**Do  not  be  too  confident.     Alas !  I  fear  I 
'^^'^ist  inflict  some  pain — ^perhaps  open  afresh  a 
^^^Vind  scarce  healed  over/* 

**  Rosalie,  I  am  prepared.      The   events   of 

^^^S"terday  I  feel  have  changed  my  nature.     My 

^^•*ly  has  been  revealed  to  me.     My  weakness, 

apathy — ^nay  more,  my  guilt — in  the  visions 

t:lie  night,  all,  all  declared  themselves.     Ro- 

i,  I  love  the  sweet  Marguerite ;  but  I  am  not 

^^^^hy  of  her  love." 

I  rejoice  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  Marguerite's 
5,  poor  girl ;  she  would  die  if  she  doubted  it." 

*  Die !     Yes,  that  is  it,  die !  and  I  the  cause. 
Cod !  forgive  me." 

*  You  mistake  me,  I  fear,  my  dear  friend.     I 
,  that  if  you  did  not  love  Marguerite,  she 

^>ild  die.     But  you  do  love  her,  and  she  will 
^'^^  to  bless  that  love." 

**  Can  you  doubt  it,  Rosalie  ?     But  oh,  that 
^*^ible  day-dream !"  said  Conway,  with  bitter 
k  ^^^^guish,  pressing  his  hands  against  his  forehead, 

to  still  the  throbbing  of  his  temples. 
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Rosalie  looked  at  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes  -^ 
and  pity  in  her  heart.  The  intention  of  the -^ 
letter  was  to  wither  an  already-blighted  heart.  ^ 
She  saw  it,  she  read  it  in  his  agony.  Yet  she^ 
thought  that  she  had  a  duty  to  perform, 

"  Can  you  bear  it  now,   my  dear  firiend  ?^ 
she  said,  in  a  sweet,  low  voice,   "  or  shall  I  ^ 
postpone  it   until   your  strength  is   recovwed  J 
from  the  shock  of  yesterday  ?" 

"  Say  on,"  replied  Arthur,  moodily,  "  nothing 
now  can  give  me  pain."  And  he  looked  so  sad, 
so  woe-begone,  that  Rosalie's  heart  had  neaify 
failed  her,  but  she  remembered  Marguerite  and 
her  lover's  parting  injunction ;  sooner  or  later 
the  truth  must  be  known,  or  Marguerite  would 
die.  She  rose,  unlocked  a  desk,  and  took  out  a 
folded  paper.  Arthur  watched  her  witfe  intense 
curiositj',  yet  with  anguish  in  his  heart. 

She  sat  down  again  by  his  side,  trembling 
and  fearfully  nervous ;  she  had  a  duty  to 
perform,  painful  and  perplexing  to  her  kind  and 
feeling  heart.     No  one   to   guide   her  now — 
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^loAmg  to  assist  her   in  her   delicate  task; 

Miung  to  lull  the  storm  she  might  raise; 
lotiuDg  to  strengthen  her  woman's  heart,  but 
fcr  love  for  Marguerite,  and  a  conscience  void 
rf  offence.  She  began  to  read  the  letter, 
flButdng  the  first  part 

'^A  noble  mansion  stands  amidst  stately 
«k-trees  in  the  warm  West  The  mottled 
deer  are  resting  under  their  shade.  The  park 
Aipes  away  to  a  silver  trout-stream — blue  hills 
lift  in  Uie  distance." 

**That  is  Morley  Hall!*'  exclaimed  Arthur, 

*bost    unconsciously.      Rosalie    continued    to 

Wad,  without  apparently  noticing  his  exclama- 
tion. 

"There  is  a  maiden  standing  at  an  open 

'^iwiow.     The  sun   rays  fall  on  her  waving 

'''esses — her  eyes  are  beaming  with  love  and 

Fhtsore.     See,  she  has  a  letter  in  her  hand, 

she  raises  to  her  lips  and  kisses.     Let  us 

^  the  post   mark — ^it  is   Dominica.      She 

^pens  it. 
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"Yet  I  have  never  written,"  he  muttered^' 
gloomily.  Rosalie  looked  at  him  with  inc 
curiosity,  his  senses  were  apparently  entirely"^ 
abstracted,  yet  he  was  commenting  on  the^ 
letter.     She  went  on. 

"  A  shadowy  valley.  A  lofty  mountain — a  • 
silver  stream  springing  forth  from  its  side.  A 
deep,  silent  pool.  A  vast,  solitary  mangrove- 
tree.  The  earth  shakes.  The  mountains  bow 
their  heads.  The  rocks  thunder  down.  A 
fair-haired  maiden  rests  in  the  arms  of  a  young 
and  handsome  cavalier.  She  is  listening  to  his 
honeyed  words.  She  is  happy,  for  she  believes 
them.'' 

"  The  waterfall !  The  earthquake  !  Mar- 
guerite !"  he  said,  musingly. 

Rosalie  shuddered,  the  worst  was  yet  to 
come,  but  she  read  on. 

"  Yet  this  maiden  also  is  betrayed.  Can  one 
man  love  two  maidens  ?  Ask  him  of  the  noble 
oaks,  the  leaping  trout-stream,  he  will  answer ; 
but  of  the  maiden  he  has  betrayed  he  will  not 
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to  the   maiden   he   is   betraying.     But 

'«isper  the  name  of  the  absent  one  softly  in 

™i^  car,  and  behold  the  result.     It  is  a  sweet 

le,  and  the  maiden  is  worthy  of  it.     It  is 

m 

**  Edith!"  he  cried,  in  bitter  agonized  accents, 
^**^rting  up  wildly  from  his  sofa ;  "  who  speaks 
^^  Edith?"  Then,  sinking  down  again,  he 
^^^^Uinured,  in  a  broken  voice,  "Who  speaks  of 
^^^th  ?  I  loved  her  once,  but  she  forsook  me ! 
^^^o  speaks  of  Edith  ?     Is  she  dead  ?" 

Rosalie  fairly  wept — the  mystery  was  fully 
^vealed. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments  :  Arthur 
Passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

**  What  is  this  that  you  are  reading  to  me?" 

^^  Said,  sadly,  like  one  awakening  from  a  fearful 

I  ^^^tn.     "  Who  is  it  that  recalls  scenes  to  this 

I  ^^tched  heart,  that  were  better  for  ever  for- 

m  gotten?  tell  me,  my  sweet  friend." 

m  "  It  is  a  letter  to  Marguerite  Gordon." 

1  "  To  Marguerite !  and  she  has  read  it !     My 
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God,  it  will  kill  her !  Who  has  done  this  ?" 
added,  in  a  fierce  voice,  again  starting  up  vnldfyf^ 
''  I  will  tear  his  heart  out — the  snake>like,  trefl^ 
cherous  villain.     Who  is  he  ?  tell  me,  RosaUe.'  ^ 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  friend;   indeed 
know  not  who  he  is,  there  is  no  signature 
the  letter." 

''  Yet  are  the  pictures  to  the  life,"  he  sai( 
slowly,  again  sitting  down.     "  It  is  a  master*^ 

piece,  drawn  firom  nature  by  a  skilful  hand • 

Morley — Edith — the  valley — Marguerite.  LeT^ 
me  reflect.  Tell  me,  my  kind  friend,  how  cam^" 
this  letter  here  ?" 

Rosalie  told  him  briefly  how  she  had  found^ 
Marguerite  in  a  fuinting  fit,  with  the  letter ** 
lying  open  upon  the  floor,  near  her  chair ;  how, 
partly  out  of  curiosity,  but  more  to  ascertain  if 
it  had  anything  to  do  with  Marguerite's  sudden 
and  unaccountable  illness,  she  had  looked  into 
it ;  and  how,  finding  no  signature,  she  had 
thought  it  right  to  read  it  through.  How  she 
had  consulted  her  cousin  Francois  (here  Rosalie 
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*^^ished  deeply),  and  the  advice  he  had  given 
.  How,  after  he  had  gone,  she  had  written 
him  requesting  his  presence  at  La  Belle 
"*^*oile,  though  she  had  not  meant  to  hring  him 
so  soon ;  and  how,  finding  that  he  was  dis- 
[,  fatigued  and  ill,  she  had  not  spoken  to 
on  the  subject  on  the  evening  before,  but 
reserved  it  until  his  strength  was  more 
^'^oovered,  and  his  senses  calmer. 

**  But  you  have  not  told  me  how  this  letter 
le  here,  Rosalie.     Did  you  make  any  inquiry 
to  who  brought  it  ?" 

**  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  I  did :  believe  me,  I  felt 

*"    you  deeply,  not  only  for  poor  Marguerite's 

e,  but  for  your  own.    I  did  not  wish  to  alarm 

dear  father,  so  I  questioned  Marguerite's  maid 

^^y^elf.     It  appears  that  the  letter  was  brought 

y    a  n^o,  who  rode  out  from  Roseau  on  a 

^^e :  she  took  it  from  him,  and  placed  it  on 

^^«'  mistress's  dressing-table. 

**  Did  she  ask  him  from  whom  it  came  ?" 
''  She  did ;  but  he  only  laughed  and  paid  her 
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some  compliment — ^you  could  not  expect  poor^ 
Fanfan  to  reflect." 

**  Whoever  it  is,  he  must  have  known  me  in^ 
England,  yes,  and  been  present  at  the  waterfalLJ 
when  the  rock  fell  down,"  said  Arthm*,  mus-^ 
ingly,  for  the  doud  had  passed  away. 

"  Have  you  no  enemy,  my  dear  friend  ?  Is  -^ 
there  not  some  subtle,  but  venomous,  serpent  -^ 
who  wishes  to  sting  you  silently  and  secretly  ?" 

''No,  Rosalie:  I  have  injiu*ed  no  one,  why 
should  I  have  a  hidden  enemy  ?" 

Know  you  any  one  called  Marinier  ?" 
Marinier — Marinier  !  Ay,  the  Carib  men- 
tioned such  a  name ;  and,  now  I  think  of  it, 
the  faithful  Tom  Ellam  warned  me  that  one 
bearing  that  name  was  tr}'ing  to  seduce  the 
soldiers,  and  making  strange  inquiries  about  me. 
From  his  description,  Ellam,  who  was  formerly 
a  gamekeeper  at  Morley,  thought  that  he  had 
once  seen  him  there.  Ah !  I  remember  it  all 
now     Where  have  my  senses  been  ?" 

"  Was  the  Carib,  who  told  you  of  this  Mari- 
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^^^*r  a  chief?"  inquired  Rosalie,  who  had  been 
-^^  tuning  very  attentively  to  his  somewhat  inco- 
speech. 
^YeSy   he   told   me  so.      He  is  called  the 
{Dtain  Baron.     It  was  he  who  helped  us  across 
chasm." 

Then,  Captain  Conway,  depend  upon  it,  the 
must  have  been  the  man  who  was  watch- 
us." 
^  *  Could  not  he  himself  have  described  the 
^e  to  some  one  ?'' 

It  was  my  cousin  Francois  who  told  me 

^^,'*  said  Rosalie,  with  a  blush,  not  answering 

^^  question.     "I  showed  him  the  letter,  and 

^  left  a  message  for  you,  bidding  me  be  s\u« 

^^d  give  it  you  from  him,  for  he  said  you  would 

^^  able  to  repay  him  fourfold,  and  I  am  confi- 

^^tit  he  is  right,  and  the  Carib  has  nothing  to  do 

^th  it/' 

**  Your  cousin !     Must  I  call  him  so  ? 
"  Yes — yes ;  pray  do !" 

VOL.   !!•  I 
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"  Your   cousin,    then,     knows    tliis    CaJ^ 
Chief?" 

<<  I  believe  so/'  said  Rosalie,  hesitatingly, 
she  b^an  to  fed  that  she  might  be  getting  i 
a  scrape.  "  Let  me  give  you  his  message,  as  a^ 
as  I  can  remember  it.  He  said  you  had  a  bitfc^ 
implacable  (yes,  that  was  his  word),  implacal^ 
enemy  in  Dominica,  who  writes  letters  to  so; 
one  in  England.  His  name — or  the  name  hi 
known  by — is  Marinier — a  Jesuit,  I  think 
said ;  and  the  Carib  knows  something  about 
whereabouts."  Then  she  added,  hastily : 
must  leave  you  for  a  few  minutes :  but  wait 
me.     I  will  return  soon." 

''  This  is  all  very  strange  and  mysterious 
thought  Arthur,  whose  reflecting  powers 
completely  restored  to  him.  ''  I  do  not  like 
ask  this  kind-hearted,  loving  girl  about  h^ 
cousin,  as  she  calls  him.  But  how  could  h^ 
know  this  Marinier,  and  his  secret  enmity 
to  me  ?     It  is  very  suspicious  !     He  knows  th^ 
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fiuib  Chief,  and  this  Marinier,  who  is  no  doubt 
i  ooQspirator,  though  he  has  escaped  for  the 
iRKDt.  Let  me  see  !  Dallas's  description  of 
fte  two  taken  is  short,  but  it  may  guide  me. 
U  Bar  and  Petun  are  their  names — they  have 
ped  some  time  in  Roseau,  or  the  neighbour- 
kod.  He  is  a  stranger,  so  the  Carib  said. 
One  tall,  fair-haired,  grey-eyed ;  the  other  short, 
ijtoQty  and  rather  corpulent,  bald,  and  red- 
^rhiskered.  EUam,  I  thmk,  said  that  Marinier 
las  thin,  pale,  and  black-eyed,  sharp-featured 
ttd  without  whiskers.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
fe  is  still  at  large.  There  is  certainly  a  conspi- 
racy against  us  in  the  island  of  a  serious  nature. 
Can  Francois  Devrien  have  any  connection  with 
f  ?  He  was  with  Jack  Diver,  who  had  \yeen 
f«uid  in  the  house  of  the  traitors.  Could  he 
•8  a  traitor  too  ?  In  his  hyperbolical  language, 
^  Carib  had  hinted  at  a  red  ant  traitor,  whom 
^  wasp  would  sting  to  death,  because  he  hated 
Ion.  The  Master  of  the  '  Sally'  had  insulted 
the  Chief  grossly  and  barbarously.     He  had 
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interposed,  and  saved  him  from  suffering  an 
indignity.  The  Carib  might  be  grateful  to  th< 
one,  and  wish  for  revenge  upon  the  other-* 
Francois  Devrien  had  not  shown  any  knowledge 
of  the  Carib  Chief  at  the  waterfall,  but  now  h«^ 
owned  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  him^ 
Then,  Devrien  had  departed  suddenly  —  h^ 
might  have  some  suspicion  that  the  conspiracy 
would  be  discovered,  and  had  fled — whither?' 
Could  he  ask  Rosalie  ?"  As  he  was  endeavour-^ 
ing  to  arrange  in  his  mind  the  tangled  anc::^ 
confused  ideas  which  Rosalie's  words  had  sC^ 
suddenly  conjured  up  before  him,  the  fair  areola 
returned ;  and,  again  seating  herself  by  him,  she^ 
said: 

"  I  have  seen  my  father,  my  friend,  and  asked  J 
him  about  Marinier.  He  knows  no  such  name,  . 
but  recommended  that  you  should  immediately 
send  to  the  post-office  to  inquire  if  any  letters 
had  come  for  a  person  of  that  name,  and  to  put 
them  on  their  guard,  should  letters  arrive  in 
future,  as  to  his  character.     And  now,  my  dear 
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^^nd,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  favour,  which  I 

^ope  you  will  not  refuse,  for  Marguerite's  sake. 

^t  me  be  able  to  dissipate  her  fears  when  she  is 

strong  enough  to  hear  my  voice — let  that  dread- 

™1  letter,  to  a  remembrance  of  which  she  will 

^^Uke,  be  as  a  dream.     Tell  me  your  history, 

^^t  I  may  repeat  it  to  her.     Tell  me  that  you 

*ove  her  fondly,  that  I  may  gladden  her  heart. 

*^^  deserves  it — she  is  worthy  of  a  pure,  un- 

^^ded,   unselfish    love.      She    has    slept    in 

^^^tchedness,  let  her  wake  to  happiness.     Will 

^^Vi  not,  my  dear  friend  ?" 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  one  to 
"^^ist  the  winning  look  of  the  lovely,  warm- 
"^^arted  creole. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  a  struggle  that 
'^-^hur  commenced  his  history,  but,  when  he 
^*^d,  he  told  it  freely  and  passionately. 

He  told  her  of  his  boyish  love,  of  the  Grange, 

^f  his  cousins,  of  poor  Dinah ;  then  of  Oxford, 

^f  Sir  William  Deverell's  strange  will,  his  hopes 

^  his  fears^  his  illness,  and  his  mother's  sad 
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death.  Then  he  passed  to  Morley  :  liow  gradu- 
ally it  was  hinted,  then  rumoured  abroad,  that 
his  mother  had  never  been  married,  how  once 
more  he  had  declared  his  love  to  Edith,  how  she 
had  scornfully  rejected  him,  and  then  how,  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  heart — in  his  unsupportable 
anguish,  lie  had  given  up  all  idea  of  disputing 
his  uncle's  claim  to  Morley,  and  had  basely  fled, 
deserting  his  mother's  cause  like  a  coward. 
How  he  had  entered  the  army,  and  had  chosen 
an  unhealthy  climate,  where  war  was  raging, 
that  he  might  die. 

He  revealed  all,  concealing  nothing,  perverting 
nothing.     All  that  he  knew,  all  that  he  felt. 

Then,  how  he  had  been  interested  in  Mar* 
guerite's  story ;  how  she  had  charmed  him  by 
her  simplicity  and  beauty ;  how  he  had  hoped 
to  forget  in  her  love  the  sadness  and  mortifica- 
tion of  his  spirit;  and  how  her  sudden  illness 
had  driven  him  to  the  verge  of  insanity. 

Of  his  secret  enemy  he  could  tell  nothing, 
for  he  knew  nothing — ^not  even  that  he  had  one. 
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""I  am  not  worthy  of  dear  Marguerite's  love/' 
^said,  aft^  his  sad  tale  was  concluded ;  "  for  I 
Hve  allowed  my  mother's  fidr  feme  to  be  dis- 
OMNired.  I  have  no  title  even  to  my  name ! 
i^  right  has  a  coward — a  bastard,  to  seek 
t  love  of  such  a  bright  and  noble  being  ? 
h,  Rosalie!  when  she  hears  my  miserable 
itory,  will  she  not  despise  me  ?  The  world 
fllpomt  me  out  as  a  disgraced,  dishonoured 

The  fair  creole  answered,  kindly  : 

**  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  friend.  Do  not 
N)k  at  things  through  so  gloomy  a  medium. 
J«iguerite  loves  you — she  will  ever  love  you, 
^ugh  good  or  bad  report.  Pray  only  that  she 
^  soon  recover.  I  promise  you,  with  the 
^  of  God,  that  she  shall  love  you  dearly — 
ariy!" 

'*  It  can  never  be  !     I  am  fated  to  be  imhappy 
l^lf,  and  to  cast  misery  around  me  !" 
*'  Do  you  not  see  that,  in  all  this,"  continued 
walie,  "  you  have  two  powerful  enemies,  one 
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hidden  andmysterious,but  wbomay  yetbe 
to  light  ?  the  other — ^forgive  me,  my  des 
— is  your  self-willed,  desponding  mel 
Rouse  yourself — cast  it  ofiF!  Look 
bright  side  of  things.  Let  your  love  i 
guerite  have  full  play.  It  will  discover 
the  secret  machinations  of  your  enemies 
shall  regain  by  love  what  you  have  lost 
What  will  not  love  efifect !"  and  Rosalie 
and  her  eyes  were  moist,  for  she  remt 
her  parting  with  her  lover. 

"  You  are  an  able  pleader,  my  dear 
said  Arthur,  persuaded,  though  not  co: 
and  looking  with  admiration  at  the  lo\ 
who  had  thus  been  addressing  him  ^ 
studied  eloquence,  "  and  your  cousin  Fn 
a  fortunate  man.  Would  that  I  had  b 
ness  of  heart,  and  his  happy  prospects !' 
osalie  looked  displeased.  "  Yo 
not  what  you  say,  my  dear  friend,"  s 
gravely.  "  Do  you  imagine  that  there  a 
in  the  world  unhappy,  and  unfortunate, 
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youredf?    Francois  may  have  more  grief,  and 

iadajs  may  be  darker  than  your  own.      I, 

whom  you  have  considered  gay  and  coquetish, 

I  too  have  my  sorrows."     And  Rosalie's  eyes 

were  fifled  with  tears. 

"Foigive  me,  my  dear  friend,  for  my  petu- 
lance.   My  selfishness  is  again  rebuked." 

"You  have  made  me  the  confidant  of  your 

wrongs  and  sorrows,  and  I,  weak  girl  as  I  am, 

kave  ventured  to  give  you  some  advice,  which 

you,  a  man,  have  not  scorned.     Will  you,  in 

your  turn,  listen  to  my  sorrows  ?    Oh !  Captain 

Conway,  I  fear  for  my  cousin  Francois;    his 

''ashness,  his   confidence   in  himself,   his   very 

%htness  of  heart,  are  so  many  pitfalls  beneath    ^ 

^  feet.     Oh,  my  dear  friend  !  I,  a  devoted  fol- 

'^er  of  our  holy  religion,  which  upholds  the 

^cred  right  of  kings — I,   the  daughter  of  a 

*^timist,  love,  yes,  love  with  my  first  and  only 

love,  an  unbeliever,  a  Republican,  a  follower  of 

ftose  cruel  bloodthirsty  men,  who  have  shed  the 

Uood  of  their  Kiug  as  an  oblation  to  the  idol 

they  have  set  up  for  their  god,  Liberty." 
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^'  I  guessed  it,"  said  Arthur,  half-speaking  to 
himself. 

"And  yet  you  envy  our  happy  prospects," 
murmured  Rosalie.     "  Even  so  is  the  world/* 

"  Can  notliing  be  done  to  reclaim  him  ?*' 

"  I  have  tried,"  she  said,  mournfully :  "  I 
pointed  out  to  him  the  unholiness  of  their  ways. 
I  appealed  to  his  love.  I  offered  him  myself 
and  all  that  my  father  has.  I  plighted  him  my 
troth :  and  what  did  he  concede  to  me  for  this, 
grudgingly  and  reluctantly  ?  Why,  that  as  he 
was  bound  for  a  time  only,  after — mind,  after — 
that    time   should  elapse,  he   would  quit  the  ^ 

service  of  the  Republic.     Ah,  when  will  that  ^ 

be  ?  Tell  me,  is  there  any  prospect  of  peace  f 
We  hear  so  little  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  I  may  have  judged  him  harshly ;  peace 
may  be  at  hand — is  it  so  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  will  not  deceive  you.  I  fear,  until 
the  Bourbons  are  reseated  on  the  throne  of 
France,  Europe  will  be  disturbed  with  perpetual 
strife,  which  will  reach   even  here  across  the  J 
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*  Tnere  is  do  prospect  of  this  war  ceasing, 
"®-  Ah,  me  !  must  that  fearful  scourge  pur- 
^  us  even  to  this  atom  on  the  surface  of  the 

''Are  you  not  aware,  Rosalie,  that  a  dangerr 
^  aod  I  fear  extensive,  conspiracy  has  already 
*a  discovered  in  this  island?  Two  of  the 
^ders  of  it  have  been  already  arrested.  I  heard 
^  names  to-day." 

**You  terrify  me  dreadfully,"  said  Rosalie, 
8rting,  and  turning  deadly  pale. 
'*No,  no,  there  is  nothing  to  be  frightened  at, 
'  the  present,  for  it  is  discovered." 
"  Captain  Conway,"  she  said,  slowly,  "  I  per- 
^  your  meaning.  You  suspect  that  my 
^n  Francois  (how  she  persevered  in  calling 
^  cx)usin !)  is  connected  with  this  conspiracy. 
^  it  myself." 

'Yes,  from  your  own  words." 
*  Do  not  speak  in  riddles,  I  beseech  you.  Let 
know  the  worst." 

'He  is  not  one  of  those   arrested;    and  I 
St  he  has  quitted  Dominica.     Nay,  after  all. 
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it  is  but  suspicion.     Yet,  did  he  not  say  tV\  ^ 
he  knew  Marinier  and  the  Carib  Chief;  and 
he  not,  two   days  ago,  in  company  with  t 
Master  of  the    *  Sally?'     Marinier   has 
bribing  the  soldiers.      The  Carib  is   doubtf^ 
The  Master  of  the  transport  has  been  found 
the  house  of  the  conspirators.      Is  there 
ground  for  suspicion  ?" 

"  Yet,  my  dear  friend,  he  is  not  your  enemy^ 
He  loves  you,  and  would  not  wrong  you.  Did  ' 
he  not  say  you  might  repay  him  fourfold  ?" 

"  And,  Rosalie,  I,  too,  love  him.  He  may 
be  mistaken  and  misguided,  but  he  cannot  be 
unworthy,  if  he  loves  you,  my  sweet  fiiend.  I 
already  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
when  I  can,  I  will  repay  him.  Has  he  not 
shown  me  myself  ?  Has  he  not  warned  me  of 
personal  danger?  Has  he  not  told  me  the 
name  of  my  secret  enemy  ?  delicately,  it  is  true, 
and  without  compromising  his  party,  as  he 
thought,  for  who  could  imagine  a  Jesuit  to  be 
leagued  with  Republicans  ?" 

Then  he  began  to  muse  within  himsell  "  Ay, 
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IiDustlmow  more.  I  shall  never  be  content, 
now;  untfl  the  whole  mystery  is  laid  bare.  If  I 
hve  a  secret  enemy,  he  must  have  a  cause  for 
iiB  persecution.  I  must  go  back  to  the  begin- 
obg.  I  must  get  this  dear  girl  to  say  more. 
Sm)  must  teU  me  what  she  knows  of  her  lover, 
Ran^is  Devrien.  Can  he  be  acquainted  with 
my  mother's  sad  story  ?  Old  Devrien  said  his 
Enm  was  marked  De  la  Motte :  by  heavens,  now 
die  plot  thickens !  All  since  the  morning  of 
yesterday.  A  nest  of  conspirators  taken;  a 
Mysterious  enemy  partially  revealed ;  an  anony- 
mous letter ;  a  fair,  loved  girl  in  danger ;  her 
dearest  friend  in  tribulation  for  her  lover,  whose 
^  name  has  kindled  strange  emotions. 

"Rouse  yourself,  Arthur  Conway,  you  have 
^^  some  one  besides  yourself  to  think  of. 
"^e  apathy  of  melancholy  must  vanish.  You 
^^t  reflect,  and  act.  Your  honour  is  at  stake. 
Stombling-blocks  and  pitfalls  are  in  your  way. 
Snares  are  around  you.  Love  lights  the  dark, 
loysteriouSi  winding  path ;  follow  it  to  the  end. 
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boldly,  but  warily ;  from  this  moment  there  i 
new  era  in  your  existence;  be  resolute,  s 
prosper."  At  that  moment,  Arthur  forgot  £di 
despised  himself,  was  ashamed  of  his  weakn< 
determined  in  his  own  mind  to  marry  Marg 
rite,  to  siflt  to  the  bottom  his  uncle's  claim 
Morley,  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  to  disco 
his  hidden  enemy,  and  vowed  that  at  any  c 
he  would  rescue  his  mother's  name  from 
slur  cast  upon  it. 

His  intentions,  his  resolutions,  were  goc 
but  had  he  strength  of  mind  to  carry  them  o\ 

Rosalie  had  perceived  the  weak  spot  in 
character,  but  she  knew  its  extent,  its  feai 
depth,  no  more  than  he  did.  She  had  lo^ 
but  once,  and  ttT^t  love,  though  a  cloud  n 
rested  on  it,  had  always  been  returned.  { 
had  not  felt,  therefore  she  could  not  know, 
fearftil  and  lasting  effects  of  encouraged,  thoi 
unrequited,  love  on  a  young  and  ardent  tem 
rament.  She  dreamed  that  she  had  infuse 
new  spirit  within  him  which,  with  his  new  1 
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^^^  ]Vf  arguerite,  would  for  ever  efikce  his  gloomy 

^'^pressions  and  wayward  melancholy.    She  had 

*^^^ii   silehdy   watching   the   workings   of    his 

'^od,  expressed  on  his  handsome  and  ingenuous 

^^^intenance :    she  thought  she  had  succeeded, 

^^d  for  the  time  she  was  right. 

**  Forgive  my  abstraction,  my  sweet  friend," 
^^  Said.    "  I  have  been  striving  to  arrange,  into 

^me  form,  this  strange  turmoil  of  ideas  and 

•  

^^cumstances.  I  have  been  thinking,  Rosalie, 
^^  Something  yoxn*  kind  father  told  me  yester- 
^y  :  my  mind  was  too  preoccupied  at  the  time 
^  follow  it  up,  but  now  I  feel  that  it  may  throw 
^^e  light  on  a  part  of  my  history  that  I  wish 
^Ucli  to  clear  up.     Tell  me,  Rosalie,  if  it  does 

^^    offend  or  woimd  your  feelings,  something 
Him  you  love.     I  am  aware,  already,  of  three 

^^gs ;  that  he  is  not  your  cousin — that  your 
^^e  adopted  him,  and  that  the  name  of  De  la 

^otte  was  on  his  clothes  when  found." 

**  Nay,  you  cannot  offend  me,  and  I  owe  you 

^^  in  return  for  your  confidence ;  but  indeed. 
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your   knowledge   of    him    nearly    equals 


own." 


'^  Rosalicy  in  my  mother's  name,  I  ask  it 
you." 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know,  willingly," 
Rosalie,  ^'  but  that  is,  indeed,  little :  my  unc 
Francois  was  a  merchant  at  Marseilles,  he  htf 
a  small  country-house,  not  far  from  Fr^jus, 
Provence,  to  which  he  used  often  to  retire. 

"  One  sunmier's  evening,  as  he  was  sittic 
under  the  shade  of  an  olive-tree  in  his  litt 
garden,  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse  gallopin 
furiously  by ;  he  ran  out  to  see  who  it  was,  bi 
he  could  only  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  tall  ma 
on  horseback  disappearing  amidst  the  trees ; 
little  way  off,  on  the  grass,  he  saw  somethin 
like  a  bundle  which  the  man  had  probabl 
dropped,  for  the  mark  of  the  horse's  hoofs  wei 
close  alongside  it.  His  curiosity  was  arouset 
and  his  astonishment  was  great  when  he  pea 
ceived  that  what  he  had  taken  for  a  bundle  ws 
a  living  being,  a  warm  and  breathing  thoug 
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^®*^3ele8s  child,  of  about  three  years  old.     His 
^^  was  bleeding  from  a  deep  cut  in  the  fore- 
-^^ady  and  his  dress  was  soiled  as  if  he  had  been 
^^Ded  in  the  mud.     He  was  a  handsome  boy, 
^^^ever,   and  his  clothes  were  of  a   superior 
^^^«Jity  to  those  worn  by  peasants.      My  unde 
^^<i  a  kind,    compassionate    heart,   he   pitied 
^^^  poor,  senseless  child,  and  carried  it  into  the 
^^^lise.      Round  its  neck   there   was  a   small 
"^^iniature,  set  in  pearls,  of  a  handsome  young 
^^m,  in   the  uniform  of  the   Garde   Royale; 
at   the  back    some   braided   hair,   partly 
^^en  black,   and  partly  bright  golden  colour, 
"^^e  Marguerite's." 

^^ Strange!    my   mother's  hair  was   of  that 
'^^Xae:  she  was  very  proud  of  it,"  said  Arthur, 
Lusingly.     "  Go  on,  my  dear  friend." 

There  is  very  little  more  to  tell,"  replied 

lie.     "  Francois,  the  child  I  mean,  when 

^Xiestioned  as  to   how  he  was  left  in  such  a 

^%ate,  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  say  any- 

^^liiog  about  it:  perhaps  the  blow  on  his  head 

VOL.    II.  K 
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had  hurt  his  little  brain,  and  caused  him  to 
forget  everything  that  had  passed  in  his  in- 
fancy; I  have  spoken  to  him  myself  offcen 
about  it,  but  he  still  says  that  he  forgets  every- 
thing. My  unde,  who  was  a  widower,  and 
childless,  adopted  him  as  his  son,  and  he  has 
always  passed  as  such,  bearing  the  same  name; 
and  when  he  died  he  left  him  all  his  fortunei 
appointing  my  father  his  guardian.  I  was  sent 
to  a  nunnery  at  Paris  to  be  educated,  and 
Francois,  who  had  been  also  sent  to  the  same 
city  for  a  similar  purpose,  used  to  visit  me 
at  the  convent.  Gradually  our  childish  friend- 
ship ripened  into  love.  Alas!  his  wild  and 
ambitious  spirit  has  led  him  into  a  dangerous 
and  unholy  course.  After  they  slew  our  sainted 
King,  who  is  now  in  heaven,"  and  here  Rosalie 
crossed  herself  devoutly,  '*I  went  to  London, 
and  Francois  to  the  West  Indies,  as  he  said,  to 
look  after  his  property,  but,  in  truth,  I  hope 
he  was  disgusted  with  the  sans  culottes.  He 
visited  us  several  times  here,   and  my  father 
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V  stO  ^rant  that  he  is  a  Republican.  Be- 
JOttd  that  &ct,  and  that  he  is  serving  with 
Victor  Hiigaes,  I  know  very  little  of  what  he 
kiB  been  doing.  Alas !  I  only  know  that  I 
>ffl  love  him."  Rosalie  could  bear  it  no  longer 
SMi  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 


Reader,  have  you  ever  dreamt  ?  How  glori- 
fy do  those  bright  scenes  pass  before  you ! 

In  a  few  moments  a  history. 

How  vivid !  how  defined !  Awake !  remem- 
^  them  if  you  can. 

So  it  was  with  Arthur.  All  that  he  had 
"^d  seemed  only  to  perplex  and  mystify  him. 
"c  remained  the  whole  of  the  next  day  at 
^  Belle  Etoile,  Marguerite  was  pronounced  a 
ftfle  better.  Mr.  Gordon  took  up  his  abode 
"^  also,  and  Arthiu"  found  favour  in  his 
'^t  He  returned  to  Roseau,  and  learnt  the 
^ole  detail  of  the  arrest  of  the  conspirators. 

Marguerite  slowly  recovered  from  her  dan- 

K  2 
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gerous  illness,  and  Rosalie  kept  her  promisey  as 
soon  as  her  adopted  sister  could  [hear  it:  she 
told  her  Arthur's  history.  She  wept  over  it, 
and  sympathized  in  his  woes,  and  her  love  for 
him  increased. 

He  came  and  declared  his  love:  she  threw 
herself  on  his  neck  and  wept  for  joy. 

Still  neither  she  nor  her  unde  left  La  Belle 
Etoile.  And  Arthur  went  there  day  by  day, 
sometimes  even  staying  for  nearly  a  week 
together. 

Jack  Diver  remained  in  the  hospital  at  the 
Mome  for  a  long  time,  hovering  between  life 
and  death,  and  was  regarded  as  a  prisoner  until 
he  could  dear  himself. 

The  *  Sally'  sailed  without  him. 

Our  hero  sought  everywhere  for  Marinier, 
but  he  could  not  find  him.  The  mule  was 
traced  to  its  owner,  but  he  disclaimed  all  know- 
ledge of  who  had  hired  it. 

Amos  Jones  was  arrested,  and  lost  his  busi- 
ness.    The  Carib  Chief  was  invisible,  though  a 
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nge  figure  had  been  seen  by  the  sentries 
times,  hovering  about  the  hospital 
X^osalie  was  sad,  for  Francois  did  not  write. 
3  however,  received  one  short  note  from  him 
days  after   his   departure,  saying  that  he 
arrived  safely  at  Guadaloupe. 
e  note  was  thrust  under  the  door,  and  no 
knew  who  brought  it. 

he  example  made  of  the  two  Frenchmen, 
^^"""^as  supposed,  had  smothered  the  conspiracy, 


no  more  tampering  with  the  soldiers  took 
,  and,  although  spies  were  out  in  the  town, 
^^^lung  fresh  could  be  ascertained. 

"^iTie  British  setders,  merchants,   and  store- 
^^pers,  however,  were  organized  into  a  respect- 
^Xe   militia   force,   and   every   precaution  was 
^^^en  to  prevent  surprise. 

There  was  a  lull,  a  deadly  stillness,  treacherous 
^  that  which  precedes  the  veering  of  the  hiuri- 

<^ne. 

*  «  «  # 

During  the  next  three  months,  Marinier  was 
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not  idle.  The  Middle  Ground,  as  theJplantatioQ 
of  young  Pierrot  was  called,  was  the  scene  of 
his  operations.  He  became  a  r^ular  pensioner 
on  the  house,  and  rarely  stirred  out  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  plantation.  During  that  time, 
however,  he  contrived  tojgab  a  great  ascendant^ 
over  its  inmates,  and,  through  the  medium  of 
Pierrot's  grandson,  whom  nobody  could  suspect, 
he  quickly  ascertained  that  his  letter  to  Margue- 
rite had  failed.  How  he  could  not  telL  But  as 
Arthur  Conway  visited  La  Belle  Etoile  day  after 
day,  and  Miss  Gordon  was  still  there,  both  whidi 
facts  his  spies  soon  found  out,  it  was  evident 
that  the  letter  must  have  either  miscarried,  or 
that  its  effects  had  not  been  such  as  he  wished. 
He  resolved  to  change  his  plan.  At  the  festival 
of  Les  Roses  and  Les  Marguerites,  he  had 
mmgled  with  the  crowd  of  negroes,  in  disguise, 
that  he  might  judge  of  the  feelings  of  that  race 
against  their  masters,  and  there  he  once  more 
encountered  the  niulatto,  Lemantin.  A  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  England,  probably  about  the 
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^sc^dcile  of  May,  thou^  there  is  no  date  to  it, 
been  {neserved  in  the  manuscript,  and  it  will 
explain  his  proceedings  about,  and  up  to 
**^at  pmod. 

Xt  is  directed  to  the  '*  Marquis  de  CharoUes, 
*  o^fc-oflice,  Plymouth,"  and  is  written  in  French, 
a  very  peculiar  style. 

"  Monsieur, 
According  to  your  instructions,  I  have  en- 
^"V^oured,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  cany 
*•    your  intentions  with  regard  to  the  young 
^^^^,     Hitherto,  through  some  mysterious  and 
^^^<»)untable  influences,  my  efforts  have  been 
^trated.     The  tools  I  have  used  have  either 
blunted  or  broken.     The  money  that  I 
^^^tured   on  red  doth  has  been  thrown  away. 
*^  traders  are  arrested,  and  the  buyers  hold  the 
^^khIs. 

''  The  speculation  in  the  French  article  that  I 
^^te  to  you  about  was  a  mistake,  for  I  could 
ttdte  no  jealousy  or  competition ;  the  market 
was  already  occupied.     Even  from  the  roan  I 
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reckoned  upon,  I  can  get  no  information  as  to 
the  disposal  of  the  goods,  for  he  is  sick,  and 
confined  to  his  bed.  As  you  advised,  I  tried  the 
effect  of  a  letter  to  spoil  the  market,  but  that, 
too,  has  completely  failed.  StiU,  there  has  been 
no  risk,  and,  although  the  stock  is  still  on  hand, 
the  venture,  I  trust,  is  stiQ  secret.  I  have 
gained  over  the  people  I  am  living  with  to  my 
views,  and  I  have  already  acquired  a  powerful 
assistant,  with  whose  aid  I  cannot  fail.  A  good 
watch  is  kept,  and  a  new  plan  for  disposing  of 
the  goods  has  been  already  made.  It  may  be 
some  months  before  the  issue  is  known,  though 
I  can  venture  to  prophesy  its  entire  success. 
But  money  is  wanted  to  carry  it  out.  I  shall, 
therefore,  draw  on  the  Baronet  for  five  hundred 
dollars,  which  I  trust  he  will  honour.  This  for 
your  ear.  You  desire  to  hear  some  of  the  news 
stirring  in  the  West  Indies.  The  crops  promise 
welL  There  has  been  an  earthquake,  which  has 
done  some  damage,  but  only  in  certain  localities. 
It  is  rumoured  that  Victor  Hugues  is  making 
great  preparations  for  attacking  the   different 
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^^*^Xids  held  by  the  British ;  he  is  uncommoDly 

^^^ve,  and,  since  Guadaloupe  has  been  re-taken, 

"^^^^   become  a  very  dangerous  neighbour.     We 

expect  to  hear  of  him  here  during  the 

mer.     Two  French  settlers  have  been  hanged 

iDribing  the  soldiers,  and  shooting  one  of  the 

There  is  very  little  more  to  tell  you, 

a  bit  of  island  gossip.     The  officer  com- 

^"^^^^^ding  the  British  troops — his  name,  I  think, 

Cliaptain   Conway — is   to    be   married  very 

^^^^^ly  to  a  very  pretty  girl,  a  Miss  Gordon, 

^^  will  have  a  considerable  fortune.     Scandal, 

^^^^'^ver,  says  that  he  is  only  trifling  with  her 


^citions,  which  is  sometimes  exaggerated  into 


'^^      of  deliberate  seduction.  .  .  ." 


The  rest  had  been  torn  off,  probably  to  prevent 

•a 

^om  being  read  by  the  person  for  whose  eyes 
^^  latter  part  was  meant. 

The  long,  eventful  day  has  closed ;  the  cur- 
^^  of  night  has  fallen  upon  the  stage ;  before 

^t  IS  raised  again,  we  must  dose  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Three  months  have  rolled  away — ^it  is 
ficult  to  retrace  our  steps — therefore  in  the  last 
chapter  we  briefly  narrated  the  events  of  that 
period  before  opening  upon  fresh  and  exciting 
scenes.  The  curtain  is  raised  again.  Tlie  Mid- 
dle Ground  appears  on  the  stage  glowing  in  a 
July  sun. 

On  a  bench  in  the  shade  of  a  lofty  hedge  of 
Barbadoes  pride,  where  the  flame-breasted  hum- 
ming-birds were  busily  darting  to  and  fro  and 
buzzing  merrily  round  the  orange-striped  flow- 
ers, sat  two   men  of  remarkable   appearance. 
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^^  Was  low  in  stature,  thin,  pale  and  intel- 
^Mial,  with  sharp  features  and  quick,  expressive 
^^.  The  other  was  man  as  an  animal,  tall, 
^^bost,  with  limbs  not  unsymmetrically  made, 
^  of  almost  gigantic  proportions.  His  round 
■tilet-shaped  head  was  covered  with  short,  curly 
dttk  hair.  The  upper  part  of  his  face  was 
pK)d,  and  his  large  round  black  eyes  were 
dmost  soft;  but  the  jaws  and  mouth  were 
inuneiise,  with  a  fearful  expression  of  gross  sen- 
•fity,  which  was  heightened  by  a  short  black 
kttrd  on  his  chin,  and  a  fringe  of  the  same 
•Amred  hair  on  his  upper  lip. 

The  whitey-brown  colour  of  his  skin,  his 
bge  under-jaw  and  bull-neck,  showed  his  al- 
^^  with  the  negro  race,  although  his  figure 
^  cast  in  a  mould  that  would  have  served  a 
*^ary  for  the  model  of  a  gladiator. 

These  two  were  the  Jesuit,  Marinier ;  and  the 
'^^ilatto,  Lemantin. 

Crouching  down,  or  rather  crawling  like  a 
Vionn,  upon  &e  earth  behind  the  hedge,  amidst 
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the  matted  weeds,  was  a  dusky  figure.     Lying^ 
before  him,  on  a  huge  dock-leaf  within  reach  of 
his  hand,  was  a  short  light  bow,  ready  strung, 
and  with  an  arrow  fitted  to  it.    He  lay  perfectly 
still,  and  scarcely  seemed  to  breathe.     There 
was  but  little  air  stirring,  and  although  the  two 
seated  on  the  bench  were  conversing  in  a  low 
tone,  their  voices  were  audible  at  some  distance. 
Yet  so  stealthily  had  the  crouching  form  drawn 
near,  that  they  had  not  heard  his  approach. 

"  The  boy  has  not  passed,  brother,  on  his 
way  back — the  path  has  been  watched  care- 
fully," said  the  tall  mulatto. 

"  All  the  better — all  the  better;  if  he  re- 
mains there  but  two  days  longer  his  disgrace 
is  certain." 

The  mulatto  grinned  horribly  and  said, 
laughingly : 

"  What  a  droll  fellow  you  are,  citoyen :  why 
not  say  his  death  at  once  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you  repeatedly,  Lemantin,  that 
I  do  not  want  him  killed — that  is,  just  at  pre- 
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No,  this  is  what  I  wish,  understand  me 
In  two  days  from  this  the  Republican 
ps  land  at  Rocroiz  from  Marie  Galante,  of 
I  have  certain  information;  but  the  boy 
o-ws  nothing.     They  will  gain  a  footing  on 
^    island,  and  will  be  joined  by  you  know 
;  by-and-by  the  regulars  and  militia  will 
information  of  this,  and  will  march  to 
t  the  French  Republicans.     But   the  boy 
t  not  know  of  it  in  time  to  be  at  their 
-they  will  send  messengers  to  him,  but 
messengers  must  not  arrive  at  their  desti- 
on.     If  he  remains  at  La  Belle  Etoile  good, 
ething  wiU  happen;  but  should  he  leave  it 
l:iis  own  accord  to  return  to  Mome  Bruce,  he 
^^^^t  be  prevented.     Do  you  imderstand  me 

**  Yes,*'  briefly  responded  the  mulatto. 
**  Are  you  quite  sure  he  has  not  passed  ?" 
''  There  is  but  one  path,  and  there  are  five 
"fticn  on  the  look  out,  they  will  obey  my  orders, 
dnrnken  hogs  as  they  are/* 


-.In;  is  ynur  ;  Imt  the  fair-Iiaircd  Enj 
Margaret  Giordon,  must  be  mine  to 
please  with — will  you  guarantee  thisf 
"  What  do  you  want  with  her?"  ' 
tlw  mulatto,  surveying  with  inezpresi 
tempt  the  wizened  shrivelled  little  m 
side. 

"  For  a  wife,  to  be  sure." 
"  Now  you  are  joking  with  me." 
"  Not  at  aU — and  we  must  have  a  ' 
the  ceremony,  one  who  would  tike  i 
principal  actor  in  it." 

"  You  speak  in  riddles,  brother." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  do  so,     Wc 

the  three  up  into  the  mountains.    Yot 
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^  '^  presence.     He  must  witness  the  cere- 
mony.   When  that  is  done,  we  will  not  kill 
^''i^—iio,  that  would  be  too  merciful — but  we 
^giye  him  up  as  a  pisoner  to  the  tender- 
hearted Victor  Hugues.     Should  he  escape,  he 
^iB  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  and  disgraced : 
>f  not,  he  win  perish  miserably  in  a  dungeon  at 
Ckiadaloupe." 

"Ha!  it  is  a  good  plan,  I  have  no  doubt, 

^fhough  I   don't  understand   why  you  are  so 

«*ger  about  it ;  but  there  is  one  thing  you  have 

^^tten  brother.  What  is  to  be  done  with  that 

^'^'sed  Le  Blanc?  he  will  be  looking  for  his 

^larinier  bit  his  lips ;  he  had  thought  of  this, 
^^  had  trusted  to  the  mulatto's  want  of  fore- 

'*  He  is  rash,  and  may  be  killed.    Even  if  not, 

^'^y  should  you  care  ?     Are  you  not  his  equal, 

^y,  are  you  not  in  many  respects  his  superior  ? 

^k  at  that  figure  formed  to  command  ;  those 

iiQibs  with  the  strength  and  power  of  a  giant ; 
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rise,  throw  oJBf  the  yoke.  You  are  strong 
enough :  let  not  the  Frenchman  thwart  you  in 
your  love/' 

As  he  said  this,  Marinier  cast  an  admiring 
glance  on  the  huge  frame  of  the  mulatto.  The 
giant  arose,  and  stretching  his  figure  to  its  full 
height,  he  threw  himself  into  a  posture  of 
defiance,  at  the  same  time  regarding  his 
muscular  limbs  with  evident  complacency,  and 
holding  out  his  brawny  hand  to  Marinier,  he 
said:  *'You  are  right,  brother,  and  I  thank 
you ;  your  words  have  fanned  into  a  blaze  what 
has  been  long  smothered  in  my  heart.  It  has 
burnt  and  burnt  for  years,  but  has  never  blazed 
forth  before  this." 

"  You  care  no  longer  then  for  Le  Blanc,  and 
will  do  what  I  wish  ?"  said  the  Jesuit,  insinu- 
atingly. 

"  From  henceforth,  I  care  for  no  man.  You 
whites,  curses  on  you,  seek  to  rule  the  whole 
world,  tyrants  and  oppressors  as  you  are,  and 
the  drunken  negro  hogs  tamely  submit  to  the 
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lash.     Here,  at  least,  the  coloured  men  shall 
ziot,  if  Lemantin  can  kindle  a  kindred  spirit  in 
"their  hreasts.     They  shall  lead,  the  Caribs  and 
^^egroes  will  follow;   then  neither   French  re- 
^X^ublican  nor  English  aristocrat  shall  breathe  the 
of  this  beautiful  island  but  on  sufferance." 
"  And  have  you  never  thought  of  this  be- 
V)re  ?**  inquired  Marinier,  surprised  and  amused 
the  moment  at  this  sudden  outbreak  of  pas- 
on  in  the  gigantic  mulatto. 
"  Never  but  in  my  dreams ;  I,  though  not  a 
ve,  have  tamely  yielded  to  the  insulting  supe- 
ority  of  the  white  man.     Now  it  is  different. 
ou  have  opened  my  eyes — I  see.     Rosalie  the 
^aistocrat  shall  be  mine.     I  will  rival  Le  Blanc, 
^nd  if  he  stands  in  my  way — ^woe  unto  him. 
"^iTie  fair-haired  girl  is  yours — it  is  a  bargain," 
^nd  he  grasped  the  small,  thin,  bony  hand  of 
Marinier  in  his. 

"  This  is  as  it  should  be,  Lemantin.  You 
ynBi  want  money  to  keep  your  followers  in  pay, 
nothing  can  be  done  without  it,  I  will  supply 

▼OL.   II.  L 
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you  with  some  in  return  for  thia.  Ho 
can  you  muster  for  the  attack  on  I 
Etoile?" 

<'  £nough  to  aetde  accounts  with  t 
aristocrat  Devrien  and  bis  &wning  dac 
plied  the  mulatto,  haughtily.  ''Then 
one  man  I  should  like  to  associate  witl 
this  business,  and  that  is  the  Carib  CSh 
Captain  Baron  as  he  is  called — ^if  I  a 
find  him.  He  knows  the  country  bet 
I  do.'' 

At  the  mention  of  the  Carib   CI 
crouchiDg  form  slowly  raised  his  he 
stretching  gently  forth  his  hand  with 
gliding  motion,  seized  the  bow  noiseless 
a  sudden  instinct  had  warned  him  of  da 

''  Do  not  seek  him/'  refdied  Marin 
pressivdy.  ''  I  tell  you  that  man  is  ds 
— dangerous  to  me,  to  you,  to  all  of  us. 
you  as  I  warned  Le  Blanc  of  it.  ^ 
earth  took  him  to  tiy&  waterfall — to  wa 
spy,  and  to  tell  all  to  his  finend,  the  bo 
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he  take  the  oalb  7  no,  why  was  he  then  at  La 
Miosoa  Vide  ?  a  spy !  I  teU  you  he  is  a  spy  of 
theiedrcoata.  And  after  him,  what  think  you  of 
yoor  fitvoured:  rival,  Le  Blanc,  is  he  to  be 
trasted?  What  made  him  bring  that  John  Bidl 
Bmlot  to  the  meetii^  ?  why  is  he  a  friend  of  the 
Carib?  wliy  wiaiki  hb  not  listen  to  what  I 
Slid?  wi^  did  he  write  that  note  ta  the  boy? 
trust  them  not,  Lemantiii;  get  rid  of  them 
when  you  caft— how  you  can/' 

Wluk  the  Jesuit  for  his  own  purposes  was 
thus  inniuatiog  suspicion  into  the  mind  of  the 
mdatto,  the  dusky  figure  concealed  amongst 
the  weeds,  as  if  it  had  heard  Plough,  began 
slowly  to  writhe  itself  away  inch  by  inch,  still 
keeping  its  head  towards  the  hedge,  holding  the 
bow  m  (me  hand  with  the  arrow  fitted  to  the 
string,  a  alight  rustling  and  shaking  of  the 
leaves  afene  marking  its  progress.  When  the 
fig;ure  hi^  moved  about  ten  yards  in  this  pain- 
ful position,  it  sprang  suddenly  and  ^ntly  on 
its  feet,  and  displayed  the  supfde  and  graceful 
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form  of  the  Captain  Baron.  Fortunate  it  was 
for  those  who  sat  on  the  bench  that  they  had 
not  perceived  his  retreat,  for  the  death  of  one, 
if  not  of  both,  would  probably  have  been  the 
result.  Even  as  it  was  the  Carib  drew  the 
arrow  to  its  head,  and  pointed  to  the  spot  where 
they  were  sitting,  while  a  fierce  and  yet  scornful 
expression  passed  over  his  features ;  but  with  a 
motion  of  supreme  contempt  he  lowered  the 
bow,  tiuTiing  the  point  of  the  arrow  to  the 
ground,  and  gradually  relaxed  the  string — -then 
giving  a  shrill  scream  like  that  of  a  wounded 
hawk,  he  sprang  amidst  the  rocks  and  bushes 
and  disappeared.  Startled  by  the  cry,  which, 
echoing  from  crag  to  crag,  from  rock  to  rock, 
reverberated  on  all  sides,  Marinier  and  the  mu- 
latto jumped  up  from  the  bench,  and  stared 
wildly  around.  From  the  broken  nature  of  the 
ground  it  was  impossible  to  tell  exactly  from 
whence  the  sound  proceeded — they  listened,  it 
was  not  repeated. 
^'  It  is  a  signal,  no  doubt,  firom  some  of  the 
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^^en  on  the  look-out/'  at  length  said  the  Jesuit. 
**The  boy  is  coming.  Hold  firm,  Lemantin; 
l>ut  do  not  injure  him." 

The  mulatto,  bursting  through  the  fence, 
^^^iistened  down  the  ravine,  nearly  in  the  same 
irection  taken  by  the  Carib ;  and,  scrambling 
"ver  the  diflf,  in  a  few  minutes  reached  the 
^j>ot  where  the  five  negroes  were  concealed, 
^nisuxling  the  narrow  pass  near  the  sea. 

Marinier    quietly   reseated   himself    on   the 
V>ench,   but  there  was  a  nervous  twitching  of 
t;lie  muscles  of  his  countenance,  as  he  listened 
intently  for  the  sound  of  fire-arms.     He  cared 
Wtde   who   suffered,   if  his  end  was   attained. 
The  plot  was  well  laid,  and  could  scarcely  fail ; 
yet,  knowing  the  superiority  of  the  white  man 
over  the  negro,  both  in  skill  and  courage,  he 
could  not  help  feeling  some  anxiety  as  to  the 
result.     He  waited  some  time,  but  neither  Le- 
mantin nor  his  prisoner  appeared. 

The  mulatto  reached  the  ambuscade,  which 
was  planted  where  a  broken  cliff  came  nearly 
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down  to  the  black  rocks  that  stadded  the  beacdi. 
A  narrow  track,  just  wide  enough  for  a  nogle 
horse  to  pass,  wound  amidst  them  here,  passing 
immediately  under  the  face  of  the  difF  so  dose, 
that  the  rider's  head  touched  the  twining,  twist- 
ing roots  and  branches  of  the  tamaridcs,  l^eat 
dothed  its  side ;  and  again  bending  downwards 
towards  the  uncouth  rocks,  amidst  which  it 
seemed  to  lose  itself. 

''  Qui  vive  P"  shouted  a  v(me  from  bcbind  a 
low  wall  cf  rock  near  the  sea. 

"  Egalitc  pour  tons  f*  replied  the  mulatto ; 
"  is  all  right,  Antoine  ?" 

"  Person  rCa  passed  man  mmtre"  said  a  tdk 
negro,  in  broken  French,  with  a  long  rusty  gun 
in  his  bony  fist ;  '^  an  agouti  rustled  through 
the  bushes  above  just  now,  but  nothing  else 
has  stirred." 

"  Did  you  not  hear  a  hawk  scream  ?" 

"  We  did,  but  supposed  it  was  a  warning 
from  you." 

"  What  couid  it  have  been  f"  muttered  the 
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S'milatto.     Tlien  aloud :  "  Keep  a  good  look-out, 
of   you.     Rfty  dollars,   if  you  take  him 
live.*' 

The  negroes  grinned  horriWy.     Throughout 

worid  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 

^e  such  ferocious-looking  ruffians.    Hideous- 

,   gross  sensuality,  debauchery,  cruelty,  all 

evil  hyena-like  attributes  of  man,  without 

redeeming  quality,  were  pourtrayed  in  that 

group  of  nearly  naked  negroes. 

The  mulatto,  satisfied  that  his  expected  prey 

^^^d  not  escaped,  and  that  his  followers  kept  a 

^ood  look-out,  retraced  his  steps  towards  the 

X>lace  where  he  expected  to  find  Marinier. 

As  Lemantm,  afta:  climbing  over  the  diff, 
^^vas  crossing  a  small  open  glade,  a  shadowy 
figure,  coming  suddenly  from  behind  the  stump 
of  a  hard-wood  tree,  placed  itself  directly  in  his 
path,  without,  however,  showing  any  decided 
tokens  of  hostility.  The  mulatto  was  startled, 
for  he  was  provided  with  no  offensive  weapons. 
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except  a  long  knife,  and  he  quickly  perceived 
that  the  man  before  him  had  a  bow,  ready 
strung,  and  an  arrow  fitted  to  it,  in  his  hand, 
although  he  held  the  point  towards  the  groimd. 
For  a  minute  they  remained  face  to  face,  looking 
at  each  other. 

"The  mulatto,  Lemantin,  seeks  the  Carib 
Chief.  He  is  here,"  said  Le  Baron,  in  a  tone 
where  contempt  was  not  concealed. 

"  It  was  you,  then,  who  gave  the  cry  just 
now  r 

"It  is  the  signal  of  Le  Baron,  when  he 
wishes  to  be  found.  What  wants  the  mulatto 
of  the  Carib  ?     It  is  peace  between  them." 

"  Not  only  peace,  Le  Baron,  but  if  you  will 
join  us,  it  shall  be  perpetual  alliance.  But  how 
came  you  to  know  that  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
you  ?" 

"The  Carib's  ears  are  long — sounds  are 
borne  to  him  from  afar." 

"  Nay,  some  one  must  have  told  you." 
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Maiinier/'  briefly  responded  the  Chief. 
Ha !  that  plotting,  planning  devil.     Why, 
y  a  few  minutes  ago,  he  was  warning  me 
inst  you — trying   to   set  us   against    each 
er,  when  it  should  be  perpetual  friendship 
een  us.     Le  Baron,  see  the  cursed  cunning 
the  white  man.      These  Frenchmen  want  us 
^elp  them  to  take  this  island  from  the  red- 
*^^ted  aristocrats,  and  promise  us  equal  rights, 
and  equalit}'.'     Bah !  when  once  they 
€  conquered,  they  will  keep  everything  for 
^^msdves ;  we  shall  still  be  like  worms,  trod- 
^^  under  their  feet.     Shall  we  let  these  things 
^  ?     Shall  not  this  beautiful  island  be  for  us, 
^^t  them  ?     What  says  the  Captain  Baron  ?" 
While  Lemantin    was    thus   speaking,   the 
^arib  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  him,  but  the 
^pression  of  scorn  on  his  features  grew  deeper 
tod  deeper.     When  thus  appealed  to,  he  opened 
his  lips,  and  said : 

"Le  Baron  wishes  to  hear  more:    let  the 
mulatto  speak  on." 
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Lemaotiii    warmed   with    his    ffdbject, 
although  an  uneducated  man,  and  of  a 
and  cnid  ^nrit,  yet  he  was  poasesaed  of  a  1 
energy  and  ambition,  which,  had  it  been 
vated  and  |nx>peily  directed,  might  have  raiaedJi 
him  from  that  state  of  degradation  wfaii 
fierce  passions  and  brutal  sensuality  had  hi 
subjected  him. 

^  Yes,  Chie^"  continued  he,  raising  his 
and  speaking  with  much  annnation,  althoi^ 
must  be  understood  that  we  are  translating  Ub 
words,  for  he  spoke  in  the  lingua  Fnmea^ 
"  yes !  there  are  thousands  of  beings  in  tias 
ttland,  and  the  adjacent  ones,  pining  for  real 
liberty.  I  know  it,  foir  now  I  fed  it  in  my 
inmost  heart  Why  should  the  white  m^i 
oppress  us — grind  us  under  their  beds?  Ave 
we  not  flesh  and  bk)od  like  dxy  ?  Let  «s  ina, 
«nd  throw  off  the  yoke !  let  us  meet  cumm^ 
with  cunning,  force  with  force !  We  hare  ftk 
their  gaffing  ciiains,  and  thdr  cruel  lash.  We 
win  repay  them  with  death!     Yes,  tiie  white 
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iUI<iie;  but,  before  they  die,  they  shaM  be 
li  fed  what  coloured  men  have  felt,  deep, 
Jegmfing  agosy,  and  their  women  ghaU 
we  ftrus,  to  rear  our  children  until  we 
them ;  when  they  grow  old  they  shall 
I  •our  slaves.  The  midattoes,  the  Caribs, 
e  negroes  shall  form  one  fiuxuly  of 
Q ;  the  Frenchmen  shall  drive  away  the 
t,  Hasy  in  their  tcm  shall  perish.  Will 
ief  join  the  enterprise  ?" 
iaron  waited  patiently  ontil  Lemantin  had 
then,  speaking  slowly  and  deliberately,  he 

e  mulatto  has  spoken,  now  listen  to  the 
Chief.  The  Caribs  were  a  powerful 
on  the  mainland,  they  fived  where  the 
Urd  stalked  amidst  the  lagoons,  where 
glity  river  drove  back  the  waves  of  the 
1  liie  orange  bird  perdied  on  the  daik 
■nidst  tiie  everlasting  forests  far,  far 
■!•  the  land.  They  were  a  mighty 
Aen ;  but  Manitou  frowned,  the  Aveovagi 
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came   and   drove    them   into   the   sea ;    th^^'-^' 
piraguas  floated  on  the  waves;  they  sought  ^ 

new  home,  they  found  it.     In  these  beauti 
islands  there  were  then  neither  hurricanes 
earthquakes ;  the  Caribs  lived  happily,  they 
many  slaves.     The  white  men  came  over 
sea  in  their  winged  ships  ;  then  the  wind  bl 
and   the  earth   shook.     They   were  a 
people  who  could  withstand  their  thunder, 
the  Carib  was  still  free.     He  was  never  a  sisLy^^^"'^^ 
like   the    drunken    negro,    and    the    fa 
mulatto." 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  interrupted  Lemantin:.'' — ^ 
furiously,  "  is  it  not  bad  enough  to  be  riddei^^^ 
rough-shod  over  by  the  cvirsed  whites,  bui 
shall  a  paltry  Carib  insult  us  ?" 

"  The  negroes  and  the  mulattoes  are  hogs," 
said  the  Chief,  contemptuously :  "  a  Carib  may 
hate  the  whites,  but  he  spits  upon  the  blacks." 

"Hell  and  the  devil!"  almost  screamed  the 
mulatto,  drawing  his  knife,  "  but  you  shall  pay 
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The  Carib  retreated  a  few  paces,  and  putting 

hand  to  his  mouth,  screamed  like  a  hawk. 

In  a  moment,  two  men,  dressed  and  armed 

e  the  Chief,  sprang,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 

S^ound,  on  each  side  of  the  mulatto,  throwing 

^^®  the  mask  of  leaves  and  bushes  under  which 

to^  had  been  so  closely  concealed,  that  none 

^'^t  a  Carib's  eye  could  have  detected  them ;  and 

**Ux)wing  themselves  suddenly  on  the  mulatto, 

^*^^y  brought  him  at  once,  powerful  as  he  was, 

^^   the  ground,  binding  his  limbs  at  the  same 

^^^e  in  a  powerful  manner  with  lithes  of  wild 

^^^e;   and  as  he   attempted  to  cry  out,  they 

^^^d  him  with  a  piece  of  hai'd  wood  which 

*^ey  forced    between   his   teeth   and   fastened 

^^curely  behind  his  head. 

The  Baron  looked   calmly   on  without  the 

^^Sghtest  sign  of  approbation,  but  when  the  two 

^iuibs  let  go  their  hold  of  the  mulatto,  and  he 

^^  him  lying  boimd  and  helpless,  he  drew  an 

^frovf  from  his  quiver,  and  sticking  it  upright 

lu  the  ground,  he  pointed  to  the  shadow,  and 
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spoke  a  few  words  in  his  acrft  natm  tongue 
and  then  abrv^tly  took  his  depattiure. 

The  two  Caribs  sat  down,  and,  laying  tfad 
bows,  with  their  arrows  ready,  across  thei 
knees,  watched  the  muhtto  in  silence. 
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In  the  same  spo4,  b^scatk  the  same  old 
igrove-tree,  where  the  lordy  Creole  and  her 
Uican  lover  had  so  neariy  quarrelledy  per- 
^  unconscious  of  any  immediate  danger, 
»  indeed,  of  everything  in  the  wide  world, 
i  of  what  he  held  encarded  with  his  arm, 
Arthur  Ck}nway.  Mazguerite's  head  was 
iwed  en  his  bosom,  and  her  soft,  blue  eyes 
» iqptumed  towards  his^  with  Ae  expression 
i  saint  gazii^  upon  some  holy  thing.  Lest 
me  of  those  delicious  dreamy  trances  of 
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love,  those  moments  few  and  rare  of  true  and 
exquisite  joy  upon  earth,  their  fips  moved  not, 
but  their   eyes  and  their   hearts  interchanged    < 
commxmion — silent,   but    oh,    how   speaking! 
Yet  between  these  two  what  a  contrast.     His    < 
was  but  the  momentary  delirious  intoxication  - 
of  passion,  and  an   unreal   evanescent  feeling  " 
of  love,   the   e£Pect  of  habitual  self-deception. 
Entranced,     fascinated,    flying    from    himself, 
he    thought,    and    at    times     persuaded     his 
conscience,     that     he    was     devotedly,    truly, 
attached  to  Marguerite,  and  in   her  presence, 
with  his  arm  round  her  waist,  with  her  warm, 
sweet  breath  on  his  cheek,  with  her  fair,  cluster- 
ing ringlets  felling  lightly  all  around,  with  those 
soft,  blue  eyes  beaming  love — heavenly  love- 
smiling,  and  innocent,  and  trusting  upon  him ! 
this  might  be  wholly  true,  but  in  the  silence^ 
the    thoughtfulness    of    the    sleepless    nights^ 
Edith  !— Edith  the  jUt !— Edith  the  coquette ! 
Edith  the  mercenary ! — still  Edith ! — ever,  ever 
Edith! 
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Yet  thither  he  had  gone,  day  after  day ;  lured 
sre — dragged  there  by  some  irresistible  attrac- 
^•^^iL  It  would  be  difficult  to  analyse  his 
^^*^3ii^  exactly,  so  strangely  were  mingled  toge- 
wounded  pride,   revenge,  and  love.     Not 


^^^t   he   was    consciously   playing  Marguerite 


;  for  the  time,  at  least,  he  was  sincere.  No, 
^  ^as  deceiving  himself.  Had  any  one  hinted 
^^^'^  he  did  not  love  her,  he  would  have  told  that 


it  was  a  lie.    But  a  sigh,  a  smile,  and  word 

m   Edith,  would  have  dissipated  the  whole 

^c  of  his  love,  as  the  swollen,  pent-up  river, 

^^ting  suddenly  through  the  heaped-up  barrier 

^    densely  jammed  ice  sweeps  away,  with  resist- 

^^  power,  everything  that  impedes  or  checks  its 

^^^ong  course.      But   Marguerite's   love  for 

'^^Ihur   was   pure  and  undivided.      The  first 

^^^ming  of  a  romantic,  ingenuous  heart  is  to 

*^e,  and  be  beloved ;  when  that  love  is  once 

Avowed,  there  is  no  mistrust — no  suspicion  ;  the 

'^dief  is   perfect — the  abandonment   complete. 

Woe  unto  that  man  who  trifles  with  a  young 
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maiden's  first,  ardess  love  I  The  very  simplicity  ' 
of  it  is  so  pure — so  beautiful,  that  it  ought  for  ^ 
ever  to  be  held  sacred.  Is  it  so  ?  Alas,  aks  I  J 
how  many  wasted  forms — how  many  broken  ^ 
hearts  !  the  drooping  lily,  and  the  cankered  J 
rosebud,  tell  the  sad  tale  of  woman's  love,  and  i 
man's  depravity ! 

Marguerite  was  a  child  of  nature.  Her  love  ^ 
was  an  idolatry — her  faith  in  him  was  perfect. 
She  had  seen  no  one  to  compare  with  her 
Arthur — neglected,  unloved  for  years,  save  by 
hef  fond  old  unde,  this  to  her  was  a  new  exist- 
ence, full  of  sunshine  as  yet  unobscured  save  by 
one  passing  cloud.  O,  how  supremely  happy 
she  was  as  she  reclined  there  on  Arthur's 
bosom,  listening  greedily  to  words  that  sounded 
in  her  ears  like  an  angel's  voice,  bearing  tidings 
of  heavenly  love.  Her  face  was  suffused  with  a 
glow  of  seraphic  pleasure,  and  gradually  her 
eyes  sank  upon  the  ground,  and  her  lids  were 
half  closed  as  if  she  could  scarcely  bear  the 
bright  gleams  that  passed  from  his.     Suddenly 
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^3if  arguerite  uttered  a  faint  scream,  she  had  seen 
he  shadow  of  a  man  moving  over  the  smooth 


Arthur  started  up  and  drew  a  pistol  from  his 

reast,  a  man  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the 

^wi  looking  at  them  placidly.     Arthur  Conway 

r  a  moment  did  not  recognise  the  figure  be- 

him,  but  cocking  his  pistol  he  presented  it 

the  Chief. 

The  Carib  held  out  both  his  hands  to  show 
^Viat  they  were  empty,  but  in  other  respects  re- 
'^^[^ained  imperturbable. 

"It  is  the  Carib  Chief,  dear   Marguerite," 

whispered   Arthur,  lowering  his  pistol  at  the 

same  time.      ''Come,    my  sweet   one,  let  us 

Teoeive  him  kindly,  although  he  has  broken  our 

dream  of  love." 

Marguerite,  taking  Arthur's  hand,  approached 
the  Carib  with  a  winning  smile  on  her  ruby 
lips,  and,  with  honeyed  words,  thanked  him  for 
his  assistance  at  the  perilous  scene  which  had 

M  2 
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caused  her  so  many  hours  of  suffering,  and  so 
many  moments  of  ddicious  rapture. 

The  Carib  bowed  his  head  and  veiled  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  as  if  the  resplendent  beauty 
oi  her  charms  were  more  than  they  could  bear, 
but  he  did  not  speak. 

Arthur,  too,  held  out  hb  hand  to  the  Carib, 
and  bade  him  kindly  welcome  in  the  hyperboli- 
cal language  he  had  found  best  understood  by 
the  chief;  but  he  neither  moved  nor  uttered  a 
word.  Yet,  in  all  this,  there  was  no  un- 
gainliness,  no  awkwardness  of  manner ;  it  was 
pure  unsophisticated  nature, — ^his  nature. 

Arthur  had  noticed  the  Carib's  taciturnity  at 
the  waterfall  when  others  were  present ;  it  was 
evident  enough  that  the  chief  had  something  of 
importance  to  communicate,  or  he  would  not 
have  sought  him,  so  he  whispered  to  Marguerite 
his  desire  to  be  left  alone  for  a  short  time. 
To  her,  his  wish  was  as  a  command,  and  no 
sooner  had  she  gone,  than  the  Carib's  manner 
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changed  immediately;  taking  Arthm^s  yet  ex- 
tended hand,  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  still 
Adding  it,  and  letting  his  full,  soft,  black  eyes 
"^nrander  over  the  young  soldier's  graceful  figure, 
Mud  said,  in  his  broken,  though  musical  language, 
"^vhich  we  will  translate. 

^'The  maiden  is  fair  as  the  flower  of  the 

^irange-tree,  her  words  are  like  the  humming  of 

%he  wings  of  the  flame-breasted  bird,  her  hair  is 

^s  the  fresh  sulphur  on  the  mountain  top,  she 

shrinks  from  man  as  the  creeping  plant  in  the 

Savannah.  The  English  Captain  is  a  happy  man." 

"  The  Chief  is  very  good,^'  replied  Arthur, 

pleased  by  the  Carib's  words.     "  What  can  the 

English  Captam  do  for  Le  Baron  r 

**he  Baron  has  come  to  redeem  his  promise," 
replied  the  Chief.  '*In  two  suns  the  white 
ants  come  to  Rocroix,  the  red  ant  Chief  must 
no  longer  bask  in  the  light  of  the  maid^i'^ 
eyes  if  he  is  brave  and  would  remain  a  Chief.'' 

"  Is  the  Chief  well-assured  of  this  ?"  asked 
Arthur,  hesitatingly. 
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'*A  Carib  never  lies  to  his  friend,"  replSi^ 
Le  Baron,  haughtily. 

Our  hero  mused  for  a  moment   The  CariB' 
words,  few  as  they  were,  had  recaUed  8udd< 
to  his  mind  the  embittering  truth,  that  he 
been,  and  was  neglecting  his  duty. 

It  was  a  cruel  pang  to  part  with  Margui 

and  to  her  it  would  be  doubly  cruel     ^^ it 

were  better  for  both  that  he  should  now        no 
longer  delay,  for  should  she  discover  his  n 
gence,  she  would  blame  herself  as  the 
and  her  happiness  would  be  destroyed  perit^Bpi 
for  ever.     Then,  once  again,  like  a  sickly  gl^^un 
of  pale  blue  lightning,  there  flashed  across     ^ 
brain  a  faint  flickering  consciousness  of  tM^^ 
terrible  day-dream,  forgotten  for  weeks,  banislrm^ 
by  Marguerite's  confiding  love,  now  only  to     ^^ 
smothered  by  resolution.  It  was  taken  promp 
although  there  was  a  struggle,  for  his  V9 
was  hoarse,  and  his  cheeks  were  pale  as  ^^ 
said: 

''The  English  Captain  will  have  his  hats^ 
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^dled  and  will  ride  into  Roseau  directly : — 
^  the  Chief  go  with  him  r 

**The  English  Captain  is  brave,"  replied  the 
^^b,  "  and  Le  Baron  loves  him,  he  does  not 
^'^fc  to  see  him  die." 

*^  There  is  no  danger  in  the  path  to  Roseau ; 
**^  Captain  is  well  armed,"  repEed  Arthur. 

**The  maiden  must  not  lose  her  Chief,  the 

'^•^ck  ants  beset  the  narrow  path,  their  guns 

*^  long,  their  Chief  is  crud.     Will  the  red  ant 

***Ust  the  wasp,  if  so,  he  may  laugh  at  the  black 

*^t8.    It  is  well." 

Arthur  laid  his  hand  on  the  Carib's  shoulder 
said : 

What  means  Le  Baron?  do  the  negroes 
to  rise  in  arms  against  the  English,  does 
^  Chief  know  by  whom  they  are  led  ?" 
The    Carib    replied,    by   one   word,    slowly 
'^^•'onoimced,  "  Marinier." 

The  name  startled  Arthur.     It  was  the  same 

^€m  EUam  had  told  him  of  as  seducing  the 

Midlers  with  money,  and  inquiring  about  him  in 
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a  suspicious  manner.  This  was  the  name  of 
the  man  who  answered  the  description  of  the 
one  seen  by  the  gamekeeper  at  Morley.  This 
was  he  who  had  written  the  anonymous  letter, 
and  now  here  he  was,  heading  an  ambuscade  of 
blacks,  according  to  the  Carib's  account,  to 
waylay  if  not  to  kill  hinu  What  could  thia 
man's  motives  be?  What  his  object?  He 
was  not  conscious  of  having  injured  or  offended 
any  man — why  should  they  seek  his  capture  or 
his  death  ?  If  Marinier  had  so  recently  followed 
him  from  England,  he  could  scarcely  be  joined, 
heart  and  hand,  with  the  republican  party.  For 
the  second  time  a  consciousness  glimmered  cm 
bis  mind,  that  this  man's  hatred,  or  whatever 
motive  was  urging  him  on,  must  be  personal : 
he  had  forgotten  much  in  Marguerite's  love. 
If  the  Carib's  story  were  true,  and  he  saw  no 
reason  to  doubt  it,  his  situation  was  indeed 
critical.  There  was  but  one  narrow  horse- 
track  leading  into  Roseau,  and  this  was  now 
beset  by  armed  men,   placed  there  by  some. 
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^^^'"^Hown  enemy,  for  the  purpose  of  waylaying, 
^  tiot  of  killing  him.  The  French  were  to 
^^^d  in  two  days  at  Rocroix,  it  would  take 
'^^^'riy  that  time  to  march  there.  The  Carib 
^^  ]Mt>mi8ed  to  guide  him.  At  any  sacrifice, 
*^^  must  be  at  the  head  of  his  little  force.    There 


something   mysterious   about    the    Carib, 

^^^ich  he  could  not  quite  understand,  but  it 

»iild  be  fool-hardy  to  neglect  his  warning,  and 

)ng  not  to  proffer  by  his  offer  of  assistance ; 

lides  the  artless  praises  of  his  mistress,  almost 

^^^ticafly  spoken  by  the  Carib,  still  sounded 

^^eetly  in  his   ears.     He   would  put   himself 

^^der  his  guidance. 

While  our  hero  was  making  up  his  mind, 
^e  Carib  stood  silently  watching  him,  and 
when  Arthiu*  expressed  his  readiness  to  trust 
to  him,  he  showed  no  symptoms  of  satisfaction, 
but  said  merely,  "  It  is  well,"  then  taking  an 
arrow  from  his  quiver,  he  stuck  its  point  in  the 
smooth  sward,  and  said, 

*'  When  the  shadow  falls  on  the  other  side, 
Le  Baron  will  call  the  English  Captain." 
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Arthur  quickly  perceived  the  delicacy  of  the 
native's  words  and  action,  and  wringing  his 
hand,  he  hastened  from  him  into  the  house. 
The  chief  threw  himself  at  full  length  in  the 
shade  of  the  mangrove  tree,  and  watched  the 
arrow. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  narrate  Arthur's 
parting  with  Marguerite.  It  was  the  first  pang 
she  had  felt  since  he  had  declared  his  love  to 
her ;  but  to  all  appearance  she  was  cheerful  and 
resigned.  He  stated  to  her  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  his  presence  at  Mome  Bruce,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal  the  probability  of  an 
encounter  with  the  French  republicans.  She 
did  not  weep  or  faint,  but  told  him  that  she 
would  pray  for  him  day  and  night :  his  was  a 
holy  cause,  and  God  would  assist  him.  Though 
she  bade  him  go  and  prosper,  yet  twining  her 
arms  round  him  she  seemed  to  wish  him  to 
stay.  Then  one  long  lingering  kiss,  and  they 
parted.  Rosalie,  too,  her  coquetry  subdued  by 
the  dread  of  losing  her  republican  lover,  em- 
braced him  tenderly,  and  prayed  him,  for  her 
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e,  to  be  merciful  to  the  republicans.     Old 
ivrien,  too,  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 
d  the  slaves,  headed  by  Pompey,   gathered 
him,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  demon- 
ions  of  respect  as  he  left  the  house  of  La 
e  Etoile. 

As  soon  as  he  had  quitted  it,  poor  Margue- 
's  resolution  failed  her,  and  she  fell  fainting 

Rosalie's  arms. 
And  now  for  some  time  we  must  leave  La 
e  Etoile  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Arthiu* 
^^nway,  and  the  Carib,  through  some  strange 
es« 

When  Arthur  went  back  to  the  old  man- 

^cve  tree,   the  Carib   was  still  lying  on  the 

S^'ass  watching  the  arrow,  but  when  he  saw  our 

^^sro  approaching  he  sprang  nimbly  on  his  feet, 

^nd  drew  it  out  of  the  ground. 

"The  English  chief  has  not  delayed,  it  is 
Well,''  said  the  Carib.  Then  leading  the  way  he 
took  precisely  the  same  track  which  Le  Blanc 
and  the  Master  of  the  transport  had  used  on 
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the  day  of  the  oath,  only  in  the  opposite  dire 
tion.  Arthur  Conway  followed  sileiit  and  a' 
stracted,  and  trustmg  entirely  to  the  Carib. 

Near  La  Maison  Vide  the  Carib,  suddeo 
patting  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  uttered  the  shr 
hawk-like  cry,  startling  Arthur  from  his  reveri 
The  cry  was  returned  from  a  thicket  of  stunti 
mangroves,  and  a  figure  dressed  and  armed  li] 
the  chief,  but  lower  in  stature,  and  adonu 
with  duller  feathers,  glided  from  it 

The  chief  addressed  him  in  a  few  words  < 
their  soft  language,  which  were  of  course  ii 
comprehensible  to  our  hero. 

"It  is  well,"  said  Le  Baron,  "La  Paxnu 
says  the  cotton  tree  is  ready." 

They  had  reached  a  sparkling  stream,  pa: 
tially  overshadowed  by  the  mangroves,  and  froi 
amidst  a  densely  growing  mass  of  luxuriai 
weeds,  the  two  natives  lifted  a  long  light  cano 
and  launched  it  on  the  water. 

Le  Baron  got  in  first,  and  motioned  to  tt 
young  officer  to  creep  in,  and  lie  at  fiill  lengt 
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^  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  He  complied,  and 
*^*  Perouse,  gathering  a  few  palmetto  and  fern 
leaves,  covered  him  up.  Then  launching  the 
^^'^oe  feirly  into  the  river,  he  crept  cautiously  in 
*^im«elf. 

One  stroke  of  the  paddle,  and  the  head  of  the 

^ht  pimgua  was  pointing  down  the  stream. 

*^he  Chief  strung  his  bow,  and  laid  his  quiver 

^  ^iTows  across  his  knees,  and  his  example  was 

allowed  by  La  Perouse.     Seeing  this,  Arthur 

^*^w  his  pistols  from  his  breast,  and  carefully 

^^mined  the  priming.     With  rapid,  yet  almost 

^^^dess    strokes   of    their  paddles,    the    two 

^^dians   urged   the  piragua  swiftly  down   the 

^^w  dull    Lethein  stream,  while   their   bright 

^^en  eyes  wandered  here  and  there  amidst  the 

^^ngled  mangroves,  and  every  faculty  seemed 

^t  its  utmost  stretch.   Nothing,  however  stirred, 

W  a  lazy  iguana,  or  a  solitary  dipper,  and  no 

^ound,  save  the  gentle  splash  of  the  paddle  in 

the  black  sluggish  stream,  disturbed  the  grim 

sienoe  of  the  lonely  spot.     Presently  emerging 
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from  the  dim,  sombre  shade  of  the  matt^^^ 
mangrove  branches,  the  canoe  shot  suddeni^*^ 
into  the  bright  sunlight  of  the  glowing  sea. 

They  had  glided  on  smoothly,  but  rapidtl^' 
for  nearly  two  miles  towards  the  south,  whc^^ 
for  a  moment  the  Carib  ceased  paddling,  and  *-^ 
a  low  voice  told  Arthur  to  look  towards  tl^-^ 
land.     Raising  his  head  over  the  gunwale  ^^ 
the  canoe,  he  perceived  that  they  were  about    * 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  narrow  sandy  beact^  • 
Above    were    scattered   rocks,    amidst    whic'^ 
wound  the  narrow  horse  track,  and  then  ro^^ 
a  broken  cliflF,  furrowed  with  water  coiu'ses,  at^^ 
clothed  to  the  summit  with  fantastic  shrubs. 

"  Does  the  English  Captain  see  nothing  ? 
said  the  Carib  in  a  soft  whisper. 

"  He   sees   nothing   but   water,   rocks,   an^ 
trees,"  replied  Arthur. 

"  Look  1"  said  Le  Baron,  and  putting  his 
hand  to  his  mouth,  he  gave  again  the  sham 
hawkJike  scream. 

Suddenly,   from   the  shadow  of  the   rocks, 
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sprang   up    several    dark  figures,    their  gun- 

l>^aTel3  gleaming  in  the  sunlight. 

There  was  evidently  confusion  among  them, 

fc^i*  they  all  huddled  together  like  a  flock  of 
sl^eep.  When  from  the  side  of  the  diff, 
^"^^erging  from  the  tamarisks,  a  single  figure 
^^xAi  be  seen  scrambling  nimbly  down;  in  a 
foment  he  was  with  the  groups  of  n^oes, 
^d  they  could  see  him  with  an  impatient 
8'^^ture  pointing  towards  the  canoe. 

**  The  mulatto,  Lemantin,"  said  the  Carib  in 
*  Scornful  tone ;  then  motioning  to  La  Perouse 
^  do  the  same,  he  applied  himself  vigorously  to 

^  paddle. 

Two  or  three  bullets  whizzed  through  the 

^>  or  splashed  into  the  water,  but  they  were 

^  far  off  for  the  firing  to  have  any  effect, 

"^yond  that  of  convincing  Arthur  of  the  fidelity 

^f  the  Captain  Baron. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


White  vaporous  clouds  were  wreathed 
fantastic  shapes  round  the  mountain  tops, 
cending  and  mingling  amidst  the  massi 
forests  with  the  curling  fog-banks.  The  ai 
was  damp  and  chilly.  The  reeking  earth,  an^ 
the  teeming  wilderness  of  castor-oil  plants? 
diflFused  through  the  atmosphere  a  sickly  nau^ 
seating  odour.  A  gleaming,  feeble,  halo-cirded 
moon,  and  here  and  there  a  pale  star  peeping 
faintly  through  the  mist,  telling  that  night  had 
not  yet  passed  away,  shed  a  dubious  light  on 
the  plateau  of  Mome  Bruce ;  yet,  bugles  were 
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■^^nding,  drums  were  beating,  and  armed 
Swires  were  moving  busily  to  and  fro.  Some 
^^re  were  falling  into  their  ranks  noiselessly 
'^^  steadily,  accustomed  to  discipline,  and 
^^"^ent  to  the  word  of  command,  though 
^^^ionally  a  passing  oath,  or  a  rough  jest, 
the  appearance  of  the  others,  might  be 
^'^rd  amongst  them. 

"The  second  party  were  mostly  dad  in  white 
'^lets  and  trowsers,  with  belts  of  all  sizes  and 
^*9:tems  slung  carelessly  across  their  bodies, 
^^ile  their  arms,  not  piled,  but  leaning  against 
^^  walls,  or  lying  carelessly  on  the  ground, 
'^^  of  various  forms  and  sizes. 

There  was,  however,  an  air  of  cheerfulness 
*^d  determination  in  their  countenances,  show- 
^^  that  the  work  before  them  was  not  repug- 
^'^^t  to  their  feelings,  and  their  active  muscular 
^^^>dies  and  bronzed  complexion  proclaimed  them 
fetoidable  foes. 

Many  of  the  militia  were  attended  by  negro 
^es,  to  carry  their  firelocks,  and  the  small 
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supply  of  food  they  were  enabled  to  take  witli^ 
them. 

There  was  one  group  of  about  fifty  warriorsitf 
standing  and  lying  about  in  every  variety  o& 
attitude,  that  attracted  universal  attention.  — 
Some  few  had  ships'  muskets  or  rifles,  but  fieur* 
the  greater  propcnrtion  were  armed  with  nothing^ 
but  a  light  short  bow,  and  a  shark-skin  quiver,^ 
filled  with  small  copper-headed  arrows.  Some^ 
had  a  short  axe  in  their  belts,  others  a  naked  J 
knife,  and  about  a  dozen  carried  in  their  hands  ^m 
a  knotted  club  of  hard  wood. 

All  wore  nearly  the  same  dress,  if  dress  it-^ 
could  be  called — a  circle,  or  coronet,  of  bright  - 
coloured  feathers,  from  the  paroquet  and  macaw, 
surrounded  their  heads:  on  the  crowns,  their 
sleek,  well-combed  black  hair  was  twisted  and 
tied  into  a  knot,  through  which  was  thrust  a 
large  fish-bone,  or  a  piece  of  polished  copper. 
Roimd  their  waists  was  a  belt,  sustaining  a  short 
tunic,  open  at  the  hips,  all  covered  with  the 
plumage  of  birds.     Some  had  bracelets  of  cop- 
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^^  strings  of  C5oral,  round  their  arms ; 
^  of  tortoise-shell,  amber,  or  copper: 
^  two  had  their  noses  and  under  lips 
1  wifli  small  pieces  of  the  same  materials, 
^  gold  and  silver  were  occasionally  added, 
had  strings  of  a  red  seed  round  their  legs, 
om  the  nedcs  of  a  few  of  them  hung  a 
of  highly-polished  copper,  by  a  string,  on 
were  threaded  seeds  and  pieces  of  coral, 
with  metals. 

parts  of  their  bodies  exposed  to  the  sun 
Qointed  with  some  oily  preparation,  of  a 
ed  colour. 

y  did  not  mix  with  the  white  men,  but 
ed  apart,  preserving  a  dignified  silence ; 
I  they  evidently  watched  the  movements 
regular  soldiers  with  great  curiosity, 
en  the  bugle  sounded  for  the  men  to  fall 
J  all  sprang  on  their  legs,  and  imitating 
iiers  as  well  as  they  could,  they  formed 
Ives,  without  any  apparent  leader,  into  a 

N  2 
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Ammunition  was  served  out  by  a  sergeant  to 
such  as  had  muskets,  which  they  received  in 
perfect  silence,  and  stuck  the  cartridges  into 
their  quivers. 

There  was  little  military  parade.  No  music 
struck  up  with  enlivening  sound  to  cheer  them 
on  the  march,  but  there  were  in  that  small  and 
motley  force,  brave  hearts  that  wanted  it  not. 

There  were  but  three  regular  officers,  whose 
names  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention.  One  was 
appointed  to  form  an  advanced  guard,  consisting 
of  twenty  Caribs,  and  a  few  regulars.  Then 
came  the  main-body,  under  another  officer,  con- 
sisting of  the  whole  of  the  militia,  with  eighty 
men  of  Arthur's  regiment :  and  the  rear-guard 
was  composed  of  the  rest  of  the  Caribs,  with  a 
sergeant's  party  of  the  regulars.  Arthiu*  him- 
self had  not  as  yet  appeared. 

An  orderly  arrives  on  the  parade,  a  word  of 
command  is  given,  and  the  little  force  moves  off 
from  the  Morne,  down  the  zigzag  road,  in  the 
order  given  above.  La  Perouse  heading  the 
whole,  as  a  guide. 
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Three  horses,  duly  accoutered,  with  holsters  at 

^ei  saddle-bows,   are   held  by   three   armed 

^^riw,  in  front   of    Arthur's    quarters.      In- 

^de  are  three  men,  Dallas,   Arthur,  and  the 

faster  of  the  transport.     Three  cups  of  fra- 

Sf^nt  chocolate  are  standing  steaming  on  the 

^^ble,  but  they  are  untasted.     In  the  verandah, 

quietly  smoking  his  pipe,   under  the  trailing 

<2v^eepers,  the  Captain  Baron  is  calmly  waiting. 

Our  h^t)  is  in  a  determined,  and  not  altoge- 
ther placable  frame   of    mind.      Dallas   is   as 
^^siial,  cool  and  collected.     The  Master  of  the 
t^<*suisport  exhibits,  in  his  countenance,  a  fearful 
picture  of  passion,  hatred,  fear,  and  perplexity. 
In  the  rear  of  the  house,  two  black  men  are 

^^^nying  something  on  a  litter  slowly  and  labo- 

« 

iioudy — there  is  a  linen  doth  thrown  over  it, 
Tom  Eilam  is  walking  close  to  it — he  has  a 

P^  in  his  hand  soiled  and  crumpled ;  he  is 

^ing  to  make  out  the  direction. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  deliberate.  Sir,  on  what 
is  proper  or  improper ;  either  you  go  with  us, 
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and  by  so  doing  prove  your  loyalty,  or  you  will  be 
tried  by  a  court-martial — I  give  you  the  choice,*' 

These  words  were  addressed  by  Arthur  to  the 
master  of  the  transport,  in  a  decisive  and  some- 
what imperious  tone. 

''  It's  only  a  ride,  Captain,  and  it  will  do  you 
good,"  said  Dallas,  quietly;  "you  have  a  ten* 
dency  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  the  exerdee  w3l 
stop  it." 

"  I  have  not  much  time  to  give  you.  Captain 
Diver,"  said  Arthur  impatiently,  taking  out  hift 
watch.  "There  is  a  horse  outside  ready  sad* 
died  for  you,  and  there  is  a  guard-room  occupied 
by  militia — they  at  least  will  take  care  of  you, 
and  should  anything  happen  to  us,  it  will  exas- 
perate them,  and  you  will  be  either  hanged  or 
shot ;  whilst  you  are  with  me  you  only  run  the 
risk  of  a  bullet  from  the  French ;  once  that  my 
back  is  turned,  I  cannot  answer  for  your  Ufe. 
I  give  you  five  minutes  to  make  up  your  mind." 

Jack  Diver  remained  sulky  and  silent.  Dallas 
began  to  sip  his  chocolate,  looking  up  occasion- 
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•By  «t  the  master  of  the  transport.    The  young 
^'fficer  went  to  the  door  and  called  out : 

^  Come  in,  Le  Baron,  and  take  a  glass  of 
w  de  vie  before  we  start." 

The  Carib  Chief  entered  at  the  call,  and  his 

^^  meaning  eye  glanced  like  a  spark  of  fire  as 

^  fell  upon  the  master  of  the  transport.     Jack 

-'Hverfelt  an  unaccountable  thrill  of  fear  steal 

^er  his  frame  when  he  beheld  this  man  stalk 

^to  the  room  with  noiseless  step.     He  almost 

^creamed,  for  there  could  be  now  no  doubt  that 

^  presence  at  La  Maison  Vide  was  known. 

hi  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  all  his  stubbornness 

vanished.   The  singular  appearance  of  the  Carib 

Chief,  dressed  precisely  as  he  had  been  at  the 

taking  of  the  fatal  oath,  could  not  be  mistaken. 

A  deadly  fear  came  upon  him,  for  he  now  at 

once  recognised  the  man  he  had  wished  to  flog 

on  the  deck  of  the  'Sally' — everything  in  a 

moment  flashed  before  his  eyes  with  a  fearful 

reality.     One  word  from  the  Carib  Chief  and 

his  fate  was  sealed — death !  ignominious  death ! 
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There  was  a  chance,  an  alternative.  Dallas 
watched  his  wavering  awe-stricken  countenance. 

"  Take  a  cup  of  chocolate.  Captain  Diver. 
The  morning  air  is  chiDy  and  bad  for  an  empty 
stomach :  we  have  a  long  ride  before  us." 

The  master  looked  with  an  expression  of 
horror  at  the  surgeon,  for  now  he  understood 
what  he  had  said  before ;  but  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  take  the  cup  of  chocolate  that  Dallas 
offered  to  him :  he  put  it  to  his  lips,  but  it 
tasted  like  blood. 

''  Let  me  fed  your  pulse,  Captain,"  said 
the  surgeon.  "  I  fear  something  has  made  you 
unwell.'* 

"  Dallas  ! "  said  ArUiur,  in  a  reproving 
voice. 

"  Ha  !  "  continued  the  surgeon,  without 
noticing  Arthur.  "  Face  flushed — pulse  feverish 
— ^heart  palpitating — no  appetite — bad  symp* 
toms  !  A  ride  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  is  my 
prescription." 

"  Curses  on  all  three  of   them !"    muttered 
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Diver ;  "  they  know  all.  I  must  go  with 
But  that  fearful  oath !  Damn  it !  I 
*t  help  it — better  to  break  it  than  swing, 
me  a  glass  of  brandy,  Captain,"  he  said, 
l^^^ar-sely,  "instead  of  this  woman's  stuff.  I 
"^c^v^  that  Fm  in  your  power  now,  thanks  to 
"^^t;  bare-backed,  sneaking  spy  of  yours,"  and 
^^  Scowled  fiercely  at  the  Carib. 

An  ounce  of  lead  against  a  hempen  string," 
the  surgeon,  laughing. 
**  You   are  mistaken,    Captain   Diver,"  said 
'^^^^hur,   gravely.      "The    Captain   Baron   has 
^^"^er  mentioned  your  name  at  all." 

**  Then  how  could  you  prove  it  against  me  ?" 
^daimed  Jack  Diver,  "  without  — "     But  here 
^«  paused,  for  he  suddenly  became  aware  that 
'^Q  was  condemning  himself. 

"  The  symptoms  are  increasing,"  said  Dallas, 
pouring  out  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  handing  it 
to  the  Master.  "  Swallow  this,  and  get  on  your 
horse  at  once,  if  you  will  take  a  plain  man's 
advice." 
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"  I  am  ready,"  replied  the  Master,  tossing  off 
the  spirit. 

"How  is  this,  Le  Baron?"  said  Arthur, 
turning  to  the  Carib,  and  speaking  in  a  low 
voice. 

"The  white  ant-traitor  speaks  for  himself/' 
replied  the  Chief.     "  His  time  is  come !" 

''  What  does  the  Chief  mean  by  his  time 
is  come  ?"  said  Arthur,  inquiringly. 

The  Carib  was  silent,  and,  before  Arthur 
could  repeat  his  question,  Tom  £llam  entered 
the  room  hurriedly,  and,  saluting  our  hero, 
held  out  to  him  a  crumpled  and  dirty  paper. 

"  A  note  for  you.  Sir !" 

Arthur  took  it,  and  looked  at  it  for  a 
moment.  The  seal  had  been  broken,  but  the 
direction  was  still  legible.     It  was  to  him. 

"  Where  did  you  get  this,  Ellam  ?"  he  in- 
quired of  the  soldier,  before  he  read  its  con- 
tents. 

"  It's  a  strange  story.  Sir,  but  it's  true  as 
gospel,  Sir.     The  nigger  who  makes  the  choco- 


W       ^te  for  you,  Sir,  went  down  to  Jack's  Well  to 

r       ^t  some  of  the  dear  spring  water  for  that 

PUipose.     There's  a  dump   of  bamboos  dose 

°y9  that  shades  it  fix)m  the  sun,  and  under  them 

^^  saw  what  he  took  to  be  a   nigger  sleeping. 

kidced  him  with  his  foot,  but  he  did  not 

;  he  stooped  down,  for  you  know  it  was 

ly  dark  and  found  it  was  an  old,  grey-headed 

r ;  but  — "  and  here  Ellam  paused,  shud- 

d^iing. 

Go  on  !"  said  Arthur,  impatiently. 
It's  very  horrible.  Sir  !  The  poor  old  brute 
I't  asleep,  nor  was  he  dead;  for  he  still 
"'"'bathed.  But  the  ants  had  already  eaten  out 
I  ^i^c  eye,  and  were  busy  at  work  with  the  other ! 
I  *^*iey came  crawling,  creeping  out  of  his  mouth 
i  ^^d  ears,  when  the  boy  shook  him,  for  he  didn't 
B  ^t  first  see  what  was  the  matter." 
S  Dallas   rushed   out   of    the   room;    Arthur 

M  ^ed  sick  at  the  description ;  the  Carib  re- 
^  m  naained  imperturbable,  and  Jack  Diver  felt  that 
,  pm     something  was  coming  beyond  what  had  already 
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**  Well,  Sir,  the  boy  was  fiightene 
ran  to  tell  me  of  it.  I  was  in  the  s 
as  I  had  got  the  horses  all  ready,  I  ( 
to  some  dark  chaps  to  hold ;  and,  knc 
were  busy,  I  got  a  shutter  from  the 
and  a  couple  of  black  men  to  hdp 
went  down  to  the  well.  Sure  enougl 
had  told  the  truth.  It  was  a  horrid 
— half  rotten.  Sir,  and  not  yet  deac 
I  recovered  myself  a  bit,  I  looked  n 
cularly  at  him ;  and  though  he  was 
so  much,  I  thought  I  knew  his  &ce. 
a  very  old  man,  with  tufts  of  white 
his  skull,  and  very  short  and  shriveUe 
I  remembered  it  was  the  old  nigger, 
fo\md  at  the  house  where  Tom  Connd 
the  Frenchman  waiting  on  the  sick  g 
yonder." 

And  Ellam  pointed  at  Jack  Diver. 

**  The  negro,  Pierrot,"  said  the  C 
tentiously. 

The  master  of  the  *  Sally  *  began 
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loore  ^ix^  m^yg .  j^^  feared  what  was  coining, 
•^    ^  How  impatient  to  be  gone. 

^"W  a  dirty-looking  letter  in  his  hand,  as 

tve  ^^t^  lifting  him  up,  and  I  took  it  from  him, 

«s  1  bought  it  might  be  something  of  value — 

•  BOte^  ]jjjg .  Ij^j  ^iien  I  looked  at  it  closer, 

I  lOUrjj  it  ^as  directed   to  you,   Sir;    so   I 

^^8ht  it  here  at  once/' 

Very  well  —  that  will  do,  Ellam;  wait 
^*side.  What  can  this  be?  Some  petition 
^  ^iDplaint,  I  suppose  ;  yet  they  would  say  it 
^^  a  bad  omen  to  start  under.  Poor  old  man, 
^W  a  death !     Is  he  dead,  Dallas  ?" 

The  surgeon  had  re-entered,  and  his  ruddy 
"^^ks  were  pale ;  he  filled  himself  a  glass  of 
'^^udy,  and  drank  it  off,  and  then  said, 
•enously :  "  In  the  whole  course  of  my  practice, 
J  never  saw  anything  so  horrible  as  this.  The 
ants  have  actually  eaten  into  the  brain.  He 
^  be  dead  before  he  reaches  the  hospital,  but 
his  body  is  already  corrupted — a  mass  of  living 
rottenness ;  but  nothing  can  be  done  for  him. 
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aDd   we   might   as  well   start   before   the  sun 


rises. 


As  Arthur  was  buckling  his  sword  round  his 
waist,  he  said :  "  What  could  have  taken  him 
to  the  well?  Just  see  what  the  letter  is, 
Dallas ;  there's  a  good  fellow ;  I  had  nearly  for- 
gotten it." 

Dallas  opened  it. 

"  It  begins  oddly  enough,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  your  enemy.  I  love  Rosalie  Devrien, 
Stop,"  and  he  finished  it  to  himself. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?"  said  Arthur,  who  had 
heard  but  imperfectly  what  the  surgeon  had 
said. 

"Too  many  people  here,  Conway;  this  is 
marked  very  private,"  said  Dallas,  significantly. 

"EUam,"  called  out  Arthur,  "are  the  men 
all  gone  yet  ?" 

"The  rear  guard  are  just  going  past  the 
mess-room.  Sir." 

"  Halt  them,  and  send  the  sergeant  here." 
"  Yes,  Sir." 
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™^  ran  across,  and  stopped  the  party,  and 
^^^  "^dc  again  in  a  minute  with  the  sergeant. 

"Now,  Captain  Diver,  I  cannot  stand  upon 
•oy  ferther  ceremony ;  if  you  please,  you  will 
•^Oapany  Sergeant  Owens — ^you  know  the 
•''dative,**  then,  turning  to  the  sergeant,  he 
said:  "Owens,  you  will  take  charge  of  this 
gentleman,  you  will  be  civil  to  him ;  but  he  is 
^  no  account  to  leave  your  party  until  I  come 
up." 

Whfle  this  was  going  on,  the  Carib  Chief 
glided  quickly  out  of  the  room,  across  the  grass, 
to  the  rear-guard ;  he  spoke  some  words  to  II 
}uque,  and  as  quickly  returned. 

The  sergeant  touched  his  cap,  and  replied, 
riefly : 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

Jack  Diver  arose  sulkily,  and  followed  him, 
eeting  the  Carib  face  to  face  on  the  steps. 
le  Chief,  however,  took  not  the  slightest 
•tice  of  him.  The  Master,  with  a  curse, 
on,  and  scrambled  into  his  saddle. 
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Sergeant  Owens,  taking   the  horse   by  the^ 
bridle,  led  him  across  the  grass  to  the  rear-guard,    « 
and,  placing  him  in  the  centre,  gave  a  word  of 
command  for  the  party  to  move  on. 

"Now,  what  is  it,  Dallas?"  said  Arthur, 
turning  to  the  surgeon.  "  I  fear  it  is  some  bad 
news,  by  your  looks." 

The  surgeon  hesitated.  He  was  deliberating 
in  his  own  mind  whether  he  should  tear  the 
note  up,  and  say  nothing  about  it ;  and  then  he 
reflected  on  Arthur's  peculiar  temperament.  If 
he  came  back  alive  and  well,  and  the  shock 
should  fall  upon  him  suddenly,  it  might  drive 
him  mad,  or  kill  him — better,  then,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst. 

"  This  is  a  note  from  a  man  signing  himself 
"  Francois  de  la  Motte  Devrien  " 

"  Why,  he  has  left  Dominica  nearly  three 
months  !'* 

"  Verj^  likely ;  this  has  evidently  been  written 
some  time  ago,  and  may  be  all  moonshine,  aftar 
aU." 
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*^  Come,  DaDas,  the  men  are  gone ;  let  me 
^  what  it  is,  or  give  it  to  me." 

^  surgeon  handed  him  the  soiled  and  cnim- 
pkdnote. 

Arthur  read  it.  As  the  surgeon  had  antici- 
P>M,  its  effect  was  fearful. 

"  Oh,  my  God  I"  said  Arthur,  turning  deadly 
P«le,and  shaking  like  one  in  an  ague  fit,  "the 
ittohtto  Lemantin !" 

At  this  exclamation,  the  Carib  Chief,  whose 
PHsence  had  not  been  noticed  either  by  Arthur 
^  the  surgeon,  pricked  up  his  ears,  like  a  dog 
^^  he  hears  his  name  called. 

**  Dallas,  that  is  the  man  who  heads  the  band 
rf  rebel  negroes,  that  fired  at  me  in  the  canoe. 
My  God,  my  God!  they  are  not  three  miles 
''om  La  Belle  Etoile,  and  Marguerite  is  there. 
J  never  thought  of  this." 

His  agitation  became  fearful  to  behold. 

**  Be  calm,  Conway,  I  beseech  you.  After 
^  this  may  be  only  a  ritse,  to  get  you  to  lessen 

^OL.  II.  o 
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your  force,  small  enough  already,  for  any  pur* 
pose." 

''  Dallas,  I  am  calm,"  said  the  horror-stricken 
young  man.  "  But  nerves  of  iron  would  not 
stand  this  shock  without  giving  way  a  Utde." 

There  was  a  fearful  struggle  going  on  in  his 
mind,  as  he  said  this,  between  his  duty  to  his 
country,  and  the  awful  feeling  that  his  beloved 
mistress  was  in  a  terrible  danger.  He  would 
have  flown  there  himself,  and  died  in  her  de- 
fence, but  could  he  desert  his  command  ? 

Dishonoured,  disgraced  for  ever,  on  the  one 
hand,  even  if  he  should  save  her — misery  and  a 
broken  heart,  even  if  he  returned  a  conqueror. 
Well  had  old  Pierrot  played  Marinier's  game ; 
unconsciously,  it  is  true :  but,  oh,  how  success- 
fully! At  length,  with  a  voice  unnaturally 
calm,  as  if  despair  had  steeled  his  nerves,  he 
said,  turning  away  from  Dallas :  "  Let  us  go." 

"  Stop  one  moment,  Conway :  Ellam  is  out- 
side with  his  arms,  and  there  are  three  Caribs 
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holding  the  horses.  Send  them  over  at  once  to 
^  BeDe  Etofle.  If  they  can  arm  a  few  slaves, 
%  win  be  able  to  make  a  good  defence  against 
*  mob  of  negroes." 

As  Arthur  turned  round,  his  eye  lighted  on 
^  Carib  Chief,  and  before  he  replied  to  Dallas, 
'^  said  to  Le  Baron : 

"Will  the  Chief  do  his  friend  a  service? 
^  mulatto  Lemantin,  and  his  bloodthirsty 
S^,  go  to  bum  the  house  where  the  fair- 
'^ed  maiden  rests.  Will  the  Chief  protect 
her?" 

**Lie  Baron  cannot  go,"  briefly  responded 
ttie  Carib ;  "  but  he  will  send  his  brethren  with 
*he  soldier.    They  are  brave." 

*'Does  he,  too,  desert  me?"  murmured  the 
'^^Aappy  young  man ;  "  but  how  could  I  expect 
^  to  go,  when  I  cannot  myself?" 

**  Dallas,  your  advice  is  good,"  he  said,  calmly, 
^^  one  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  die,  and 
^^  no  longer  death's  awful  advent,  "  and  I 
^  take  it.     But  they,   too,   may   refuse   to 

o  2 
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risk  their  lives  for  me.  Le  Baron !  What, 
gone  ?" 

The  Carib  Chief  had  left  the  room,  unper- 
ceived ;  but  as  he  passed  the  three  natives,  he 
spoke  a  few  words  to  them,  briefly,  but  ener- 
getically. A  slight  groan,  as  a  token  of  assent, 
was  all  their  reply. 

"  EUam  !"  called  out  the  young  oflicer. 

"  Here,  Sir,"  said  the  soldier,  quickly  enter- 
ing the  room.  He  had  been  waiting  in  the 
porch,  close  by,  and  had  overheard  part  of  what 
had  been  said. 

"  Did  you  see  the  Chief  pass  out  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir;  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  the 
dark  men,  and  then  went  down  the  hill  at  the 
double." 

"  Ellam,"  said  Arthur,  slowly  and  painfully, 
"  you  have  always  been  a  faithful  fnend  to  me. 
I  do  not  speak  to  you  now  as  a  soldier,  for  this 
is  not  an  occasion  for  it :  will  you  volunteer  on 
a  dangerous  service,  for  my  sake  ?" 

"  I  heard  all.  Sir,"  replied  the  gamekeeper ; 
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"  you  need  not  distress  yourself.     I  am  both 
ready  and  willing." 

''Thank  you,  thank  you,  EUam.  I  have  one 
frigid,  at  least.  Should  anything  happen,  tell 
her  from  me,  that  I  will  not  survive  her  long ; 
and  if  I  fall  in  action,  my  last  thought  is  of  her; 
and — and — ^Ellam,  do  you  understand  me  ? — if 
— if  they,  the  negroes  prevail,  she  must  not 
live.  Better  to  die  than  to  fall  into  the  power 
of  those  fearful  savages.'' 

In  the  meantime,  Dallas  had  slipped  down, 
and  spoken  to  the  Caribs,  and  they  at  once  ex- 
pressed their  willmgness  to  go  with  the  soldier. 

The  gamekeeper,  rough  as  he  was  by  nature, 
felt  deeply  for  his  yoimg  master.  He  had  been 
many  times  out  with  him  to  La  Belle  Etoile, 
and  as  servants  often  follow  their  masters'  ex- 
ample, so  he  had  struck  up  a  great  friendship 
with  the  pretty  little  quadroon  girl,  Fanfan. 

"  If  I  may  be  so  bold,  Sir,"  said  he,  **  as  to 
venture  a  suggestion,  could  not  a  few  of  the 
militia  mra,  who  are  left  to  guard  the  barracks. 
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be  spared?  say  four,  Sir:   that  will  make  us 

eight,   and  we   might  hold   out  a  long   time, 

against  better  men  than  niggers.'* 

''  And  a  very  good  suggestion,  too,**    said 

Dallas ;    ''  eight  resolute  mcai,  weQ-armed,  will 

make  them  quite  safe.     It  is  not  so  bad,  after 

all,  Conway,  and  you  may  set  out  with  a  lighter 

heart." 

The  directions  were  given  to  tliQ  sergeant  of 

militia  promptly ;  and  before  Arthur  left  Mome 
Bruce,  he  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  to  see  the 
seven,  under  the  command  of  Ellam,  who  was 
appointed  corporal  on  the  spot,  start  for  La 
Belle  Etoile;  yet  his  heart  was  sad,  and  his 
spirit  was  drooping  within  him.  They  might 
be  too  late — and  then  the  anxious  and  heart- 
rending suspense. 

But  when  he  got  on  his  horse,  and  rode  down 
the  zigzag  road,  his  mind  began  to  be  occupied 
with  other  thoughts.  He  had  never  seen  a 
shot  fired  in  anger;  he  knew  little  of  the 
strength  of  the  force  that  would  be  opposed  to 
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Dim;  his  own  little  army   was  a  strange  med- 
%•   He  could  depend  upon  the  regulars,  but 
^cy  were  scarcely  a  hundred  in  number.     The 
militia  were   tolerably  armed  and  drilled,  and 
^oold  no  doubt  fight  well ;  but  would  they  be 
'O  hand  ?    Of  the  Caribs'  manner  of  warfare  he 
*^tiew  nothing ;  it  was  even  uncertain  whether 
*kiey  would  remain  faithful.     Of  the  Chief  he 
0;8d  DO  doubt ;  still  there  was  something  myste- 
^ous  about  him ;  and  was  his  information  re- 
Swarding  the  time  and  place  of  the  landing  of 
t;he  republicans    correct  ?      These    reflections, 
happily  for  our  hero,  for  the  moment  displaced 
^e  gloomy  forebodings  of  evil  with  which  his 
^disposition,  prone  to  melancholy,  had  again  so 
^^ly  overwhelmed  his  reason. 


>taT. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AxTHT^  Ccerr  AT  loii  die  smgcoQ  cuigb 
the  rvar-crard  iost  e  tfaer  hid  arrived  at  At 
baai  of  the  nanov  nlkr  to  the  southwinl  d 
tu  Mrrae.  up  which  die  troops  had  to  pi* 
biifonf  tbfT  Kn^an  to  c&nb  the  moantam  chn 
which  inrides  the  wmdward  and  leeward  sii* 
ot  the  kLumL 

It  is  {KoifiurlT  di&tih  to  describe  in  deV 
the  general  scenerr  of  these  goigcous  ishfl'^ 
Thev  havv  been  likened  in  form  to  a  sheet" 
pq)er  crumbled  up  t^dy  in  the  hand,  and  dtf 
rdeased,  so  irtegubriT  are  the  mountains  {A 
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dcanic  action.     To  give  the  reader  some 
of  the  broken  nature  of  the  scenery,  it  is 
[  though  it  has  never  been  measured,  that 
are  not  more  than  three  square  leagues  o{ 
ground  in  the  part  of  Dominica  called 
Terre.     In  the  Basse  Terre,  there  is  one 
}f  a  few  square  leagues,  called  the  Grand 
nah.     An  the  rest  is  mountain  and  valley, 
nd  hollow,  yawning  precipices  and  broken 
I.    Yet,  in  very  few  places  is  the  rock 
except  (m  the  face  of  the  cliffs  that  meet 
cean  waves,   and  this  principally  on  the 
rd  side,  fcMr  the  land  slopes  more  gently 
to  meet  the  fresh  trade-wind ;  but  up  to 
ery  summits  of  the  mountains  there  is  a 
tual  garment  of  the  loveliest  and  greenest 
ation  that  eye  ever  lighted  on. 
Arthur  and  Dallas  rode  up  to  the  rear- 
I,  the  advanced  party  had  begun  to  ascend 
moimtain-track,   guided   by   La    Perouse. 
srto  there  had  been  nothing  to  retard  their 
less ;  but  now  the  path,  if  it  can  be  dig- 
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nified  by  such  a  tide,  winding  amidst  rocks  an<^ 
trees  and  ever  ascending,  precluded  the  possi---' 
bility  of  marching  more  than  two  deep,  and  in 
many  places  it  was  necessary  to  go  in  Indian 
file,  so  that,  although  the  whole  force  did  not 
number  more  than  three  hundred  armed  men, 
the  distance  from  point  to  rear  was  very  con- 
siderable. 

Jack  Diver  was  a  very  bad  horseman;  but 
the  animal  he  rode  was  well  accustomed  to 
mountain  travelling,  and  he  being  still  weak 
from  the  effects  of  the  fever  protracted  by  the 
habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits,  found  it  less 
fatiguing  to  ride  than  to  walk.  He  was  still  in 
the  middle  of  Sergeant  Owen's  party,  grumbling 
and  cursing,  and  in  a  very  bad  humour.  He 
had  seen  the  Carib  Chief  join  the  rear-guard  in 
the  valley,  and  again  a  sense  of  fear,  vague  and 
mdefinite  certainly,  yet  sufficiently  powerful  to 
shake  his  already  shattered  nerves  to  a  fearful 
extent,  crept  over  him ;  he  even  felt  more 
secure  when  Arthur  rode  up  with  the  surgeon, 
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*Sgh  he  hated  both  of  them  from  the 
'i^  of  his  heart. 

Arthur  called  out  to  pass  the  word  to  let  him 
iB  into  the  rear.  Jack  Diver  reined  in  his 
one  to  suffer  those  behind  him  to  go  by. 
e  looked  stealthily  at  each  individual ;  but  the 
krib  Chief  was  not  there.  In  an  open  spot 
tiiur  rode  up  to  him.  "  I  must  apologize  to 
a,"  said  he,  good-humouredly,  "for  my 
mewhat  unceremonious  treatment ;  but  you 
ist  be  aware.  Captain  Diver,  that  it  was  the 
8t  thing  I  could  do  for  your  own  sake.  By 
ming  with  us,  you  will  be  able  to  dear  your- 
If  of  all  suspicion ;  had  you  stayed  behind  at 
iome  Bruce,  there  was  really  much  greater 
ttiger.  The  militia  had  got  some  information, 
know  not  how,  that  you  had  been  concerned 
rth  Le  Bar  and  Petim — the, fact  is,  I  dared 
^  leave  you  with  them." 

"Thank  you  for  nothing,"  growled  the 
taster.  "  Fm  in  your  clutches  now ;  but  once 
It  of  them,  look  out  for  squalls.     I'll  be  even 
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with  you,  fair  or  foiil.     Well,  it's  a  pretty 
a  little  whipper-snapper  like  that,  with  scarce 
bristle  on  his  chin,  riding  the  high  horse,  an( 
walking  his  betters  ofF  a  prisoner,  after  haviD^^-^ 
seduced  his  sweetheart.      Well,  if  I  don't  ow^''^^ 
you  a  sweet  trifle,  my  young  jackanapes,  I'm  ^^    * 
Dutchman,  so  look  out  for  squalls,  my  hearty* 
And  you,  too,  you  sneering,  red-&ced  sawbones^'*^*^ 
with    your   cursed   laugh,    only   let    me    get^^^ 
a  chance  at  you.     I  wonder  whether  the  pistols* 
in  those  gigamaree,  what-do-you-call-ems,  are 
loaded?     As  sure  as  a  gun,  I'll  have  a  shot   '^ 
if  they  are,  at  somebody.     That  painted  nigger 
with  the  feathers  on  his  head  first — then — " 

"  Captain  Diver,"  said  the  soft  voice  of  our 
hero,  •*  if  you  will  promise  me  not  to  try  to 
escape,  you  need  not  consider  yourself  any 
longer  as  a  prisoner;  and,  if  you  can,  you 
may  remain  a  spectator  when  we  meet  the 
French." 

"  I  don't  know  what  right  you  have  at  all  to 
treat  me  in  this  way,"  said  Jack  Diver,  in  a 
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loud  voice.  At  that  moment  a  hawk  screamed 
shrilly.  The  rear-guard  were  in  a  narrow 
path,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  a  dense  thicket 
of  shrubs,  so  winding,  that  ten  yards  in  front 
you  could  see  nothing  but  stems  and  green 
leaves.  Three  of  the  Caribs  slipped  into  the 
shadow  of  the  bushes  silently  and  stealthily. 
Those  behind  immediately  closed  up.  Their 
absence  was  not  perceived  by  any  of  the  white 
^Tkien,  and  they  remained  hid  until  Jack  Diver, 
X^allas,  and  Arthur,  had  passed  about  a  hundred 
yards,  and  then  came  forth.  Another  man 
joined  them.     It  was  the  Carib  Chief 

Whether  Jack   Diver  gave  his  promise   or 

^ot,   matters  but  little;    for  he  was   not  one 

likely  to  be  particular,   if,  by  breaking  it,  he 

could  gain  any  advantage;  but  the  three  still 

lode  in  the  rear  of  the  party. 

To  understand  the  following  scene,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  reader  should  have  before 
his  mind's  eye  the  loailities  and  the  exact 
situation  of  the  actors  in  it. 
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Nothing  is  so  difficult  to  describe,  even  witt^ 
the  assistance  of  the  limner's  art,  as  a  tropical 
mountain  path.  Unlike  glaciers,  Alps,  Wk<30 
sierras,  there  exists  a  perpetual  variety:  one^ 
may  say  that  at  every  yard  the  scenery  changes. 

The  mountain  range,  running  from  north  to 
south,  along  the  centre  of  the  island,  sends  out 
vast  branches  or  spurs,  radiating  like  a  star  to 
all  the  western  points  of  the  compass,  inter- 
sected by  deep  valleys  and  awful  ravines. 

Sometimes  these  spurs  reach  the  ocean,  and 
end  abruptly  in  a  broken  difF;  sometimes 
leaving,  at  their  base,  a  small  strip  of  flat 
ground,  as  at  Roseau.  Others  again  run  out  . 
with  sharp  points  into  the  sea,  like  Scott's 
head,  forming  bays,  with  a  white  sandy  beach, 
as  the  one  at  the  foot  of  the  SouflWere ;  or 
narrow  cavernous  creeks,  into  which  the  heaving 
swell  of  the  deep-blue  ocean  rolls  with  a  hollow, 
reverberating  sound* 

The  leading  files  of  the  British  force  had 
reached    the  end  of  one  of  these  vast  spiu^ 
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^^where  it  joined  the  main  chain,  nearly  in  the 

<^cntre   of  the  island.     The  track,   turning  at 

^  great  angle  round  the  head   of  the   valley, 

entered  suddenly  into  a  deep,  gloomy,  tangled 

'^^^st,  out  of  the  bosom  of  which   rushed    a 

'^anrow,  but  impetuous   stream,    leaping  from 

'^H:^lc  to   rock  into   the  valley,  far,  far  below, 

**^o  water  was  swollen  by  a  thunder-shower,  that 

"ad   burst  over  the  mountains,  though  not  a  drop 

^^^   fallen  in  the  valley  below :  the  rocks  were 

^Ppery,     and   the   passage   dangerous.      The 

^*fiocr  in  charge  of  the  advanced  guard,  there- 

^'^^,  halted   his  men,  to  cut   down   bamboos, 

^^  to  form  a  temporary  bridge  over  the  turgid 

^^"^^m,  and  the  axes  were  quickly  at  work. 

The  remainder  of  the  party  were  still  windmg 

^^  the  path  cut  in  the  mountain  side,  and 

^^tsred,  from  front  to  rear,  nearly  a  quarter  of 

^inile. 

It  was  an  awful  path ;  it  made  the  eye  quiver, 
^d  the  heart  sick ! 

Not  three  feet  wide,  in  many  places  !    Above, 
&n  overhanging  cliff,  or  the  steep  mountain  face, 
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five   hundred  feet  of  crag  and   broken   rock: 
below,  down,  a  thousand  feet  down,  wound  that 
stream  like  a  silver  thread.     It  seemed  as  if 
you  could  throw  a  pebble  into  its  bed ;  but  it 
was  far  away;    the   dizzy  height  mocked  the 
sight.     True,  the   eye  was  somewhat  relieved 
by  the  wild,  fantastic  beauty  of  the  shrubs  and 
plants,  which  sprang  up  amidst  the  rocks,  and 
dotted  the  side  of  the  valley  with  vivid  green- 
ness ;  but  in  one  part,  along  which  the  rear- 
guard were  now  advancing,   it  was  singularly 
awful.     The  spur  threw  out  a  bold  elbow  into 
the  valley,  and  round  the  arc  of  the  double  curve, 
the  path,  a  mere  ledge  of  slippery  rock,  wound, 
with  a  precipice  above  and  a  precipice  bdow, 
sheer,  abrupt  and  stupifying. 

Just  as  the  last  file  of  soldiers  had  doubled 
It,  the  word  to  halt  was  passed  from  the  front. 

In  the  spot  where  the  three  horsemen  wore 
stopped,  there  was  a  widening  in  the  path; 
a  hollow  scooped  by  the  force  of  the  descending 
water  in  the  mountain's  side. 

Arthur   Conway,    not   knowing    what    had 
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the  apparently  sudden  halt,  spurred  his 
by  the  master  of  the  transport,  and  calling 
^^  tlie  men  in  front  to  make  way  for  him,  which 
fcH^y  did  by  clinging  to  the  faces  of  the  rocks, 
''^^-^^^  forwards  to  see  what  impediment  obstructed 
*^^  inarch  of  the  troops;  and  Dallas  followed 
^^^c^,  without  either  of  them  bestowing  one 
*^^>tjght  on  Jack  Diver. 

»ut  no  sooner  were  they  shut  out  from  his 
by  the  men  closing  in  again,  than  he  deter- 
^^^^*>.ed  to  return  by  the  way  he  had  come,  and  to 
'^  his  chance  of  getting  on  board  some  vessel  af 
lu.  His  enemies  would  be  out  of  the  way,  for 
le  time,  fighting  the  French ;  his  consignees 
^^^tW  nothing  of  his  treachery.  With  their  assist- 
^^ce  he  might  escape  to  England,  and  he  might 
^^^  to  be  revenged  on  him  he  hated  from  a  double 
^^tive.      And  then  the  oath,  and  its  fearful 
It^alty,  if   he  broke  it.      The  French  might 
^^erpower  the  small  British  force ;  he  might  be 
^ea  prisoner.     And  how  could  he  clear  him- 
^If  to  Le  Blanc  ?     Whilst  he  was  making  up 

VOL.   II.  p 
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his  mind,  a  dark  figure  had  stoksn  unpoccriw^ 
dose  behind  him,  with  a  small  basket  in 
hand  of  split  reeds,  out  of  whidi  came  a 
buzzing,    murmuring   sound.      He  lay    dsmC:^ 
quietly  aanoss  the  path,  at  the  point  of  tiie 
angle  of  the  dbow  of  the  mountain  spur, 
many  feet  fix>m  the  hind  legs  of  the  horse. 

Jade  Diver,  with  a  scowling  look,  turned 
horse  round  with  some  diflkuhy.     It  pkmged, 
and  reared  slightly,  but  went  on. 

Occupied  with  retaining  his  seat,  the 
of  the  transport  scarcdy  perceived  the  figurc^^ 
lying  in  the  path.     He  could  not  see  who  it::^ 
was,  for  the  fiaw*  of  the  mam  was  towards  the  "^^ 
ground.     But  the  horse  saw  it  at  once.     The 
animal  accustomed  to  mountain  roads  from  its 
birtlu  had  often  stepped  over  both   men    and 
"imals,  whidi  are  sometimes  forced  in  the  nar- 
n>wesi  parts  to  he  down  to  lei  the  hemvier  and 
«^>«H?^  pas&.  in  that  highh  dangerous  and  dis- 
^P^^'f'^ble  method,  lifted  his  feet  cautiously,  one 
*^y    ^>oe,  »   as  not  Co  traMl  on  the  prostrate 
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As  the  horse  was  above  him,  the  man  lifted 

^th  one  hand  the  lid  of  the  basket,  and  a  swarm 

of  wasps  flew  suddenly  out,  buzzing  and  hum- 

<=Qing  fieroelyy  and  in  a  moment  they  began  to 

^*^tie  on  the  moving  object. 

The  horse  commenced  switching  his  tail  to 
^e   them   away,  pricking  up   his  ears,  and 
OTting  with  terror. 

The  man  on  the  path  lay  quite  still  until  they 

thus  moved  on  a  few  yards,  and  then  he 

his  head  a  little,  and  watched  them  with 


*^    keen,  black  eyes. 

"Xlie  wasps,  driven  off  for  a  moment,  became 

^ly  the  more  irritated,  and  returned  with  vigour 

^^^  wonderful  pertinacity  to  the  attack,  begin- 

^^^g  to  sting  the  poor  animal  furiously,  in  all 

^^^  tender  parts.     They  assailed  the  wretched 

^^ter  in  his  turn,  darting  their  venomed  barbs 

^to  liig  face  and  hands,  and  driving  them  both 

^^arly  frantic.      The  horse  plunged  furiously, 

^^  Jack  Diver,  losing  his  stirrups  and  his  pre- 

^ce  of  mind  together,  twisted  his  hands  into 

p  2 
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the  horse's  mane  to  keep  his  seat,  letting  the 
reins  fall  on  its  neck.  At  last,  with  a  rear  and 
a  bound  into  the  air,  the  maddened  animal 
darted  off  at  a  gallop,  but  the  fieuster  he  went, 
the  closer  stuck  the  persevering  wasps. 

Jack  Diver  shut  his  eyes,  screaming  with  fear 
and  pain. 

Then  the  Carib  Chief  rose  up  and  again  the 
hawk-like  scream  echoed  along  the  valley.  The 
turn  is  to  be  made^-can  the  horse  recover  him- 
self?  Yes,  maddened  as  he  is  he  sees  the 
danger  instinctively.  His  speed  slackens — ^he 
throws  himself  on  his  haunches,  with  his  fore 
feet  on  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice.  One 
more  chance!  The  blind  infatuated  man  re- 
mains on  his  back. 

Again  the  horse  feels  the  stings  of  his  deadly 
persecutors;  again  he  plunges  forward  striving 
to  turn  quickly  round  the  comer.  Round,  and 
he  is  in  comparative  safety. 

On  a  sudden  from  behind  a  buttress  of  pro- 
jecting rock  there  start  across  the  path  three 
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dusky  forms,  flinging  their  arms  wildly  in  the 
air.  Then  was  heard  that  rare  and  awful  sound, 
the  shriek  of  a  horse  in  the  fear  of  certain  and 
coming  death,  when  swerving  on  one  side  he 
lost  his  footing  on  the  slippery  shelf,  and  strug- 
gling madly  but  unsuccessfully  to  recover  it,  he 
fell  over  and  over — down— down,  a  thousand 
feet  down  I 

From  the  sailor's  lips  there  came  no  cry. 

But  once  more  the  hawk  screamed. 

A  glorious  feast  to  the  ants  and  the  Johnny 

crows! 

*  *  *  *  « 

Le  Baron  waved  his  hand  from  the  point  of 
the  rock  over  which  the  unfortunate  master  of 
the  transport  had  fallen.  The  three  Caribs  re- 
treated swifUy  towards  Roseau. 

Several  of  the  wasps  were  still  droning  about 
as  if  seeking  for  a  fresh  victim,  but  the  Chief 
stood  there  like  a  statue,  with  his  arms  folded 
across  his  breast  and  his  eye  fixed  on  a  smaD 
dark  spot  far  down  in  the  valley.     The  insects 
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buzzed  round  him  and  seemed  inclined  to  setde 
on  his  limbs — ^not  a  nerve  or  a  muscle  quivered. 
Had  he  some  charm  ?  or  was  it  that  his  bod? 
was  smeared  with  oil  ?  One  by  one  they  flew 
off  leaving  him  untouched  by  their  venomed 
stings,  and  there  he  remained  silent  and  ab» 
stracted.     Who  shall  analyse  his  thoughts  ? 

Arthur  Conway  stayed  by  the  running  water 
imtil  the  wholii  party  had  crossed  it  safely. 
When  the  last  of  the  rear-guard  were  on  the 
temporary  bridge  he  missed  Jack  Diver. 

He  asked  Sergeant  Owens  what  had  become 
of  him.  The  Sergeant  had  never  thought  of 
him  after  he  had  been  taken  out  of  his  chai^ ; 
his  men  had  been  joking  and  laughing  together, 
and  had  moved  on  after  their  officers  had 
passed,  and  he  had  heard  nothing  but  what  he 
thought  was  a  hawk  screaming  twice — and  one 
of  the  men  said  that  he  had  heard  besides  a 
strange  imearthly  cry. 

Arthur  had  been  standing  dose  to  the  tor- 
rent and  the  noise  of  the  water  had  deafened 
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him ;  but  when  the  Sergeant  spoke  of  the  hawk 
sci«umng.  he  recognised  at  once  the  Carib 
Chiefs  cry. 

"  What  c&Q  Le  Baron  want  ?  Dallas,  will 
you  hold  mjr  horse  for  a  minute,  I  must  go 
back  and  see  what  has  become  of  the  sailor," 
said  Arthur,  somewhat  impatiently. 

"  He  has  run  away/' 

"  I  doubt  it — I  think  I  frightened  him  too 
much :  at  all  eirents  I  will  go  and  see." 

As  the  young  officer  rounded  the  shoulder  of 

the  spur  he  saw  the  Carib  Chief  standing  in  the 
attitude  we  have  described,  but  no  Jack  Diver. 
The  native  did  not  move.  Arthur  laid  his 
hand  on  the  Chief's  shoulder,  and  said : 

'*  Has  the  Captain  Baron  seen  anything  of 
the  saQor  who  wished  to  flog  him  in  the  big  ship?" 

"  The  red-ant  traitor  is  there,"  replied  the 
Carib,  briefly  pointing  to  the  abyss  below. 

Arthur  shuddered,  the.  marks  of  the  strug- 
gling horse  were  distinctly  visible  on  the  brink 
of  the  precipice ;  but  in  vain  he  strained  his  eyes 
to  discover  their  bodies  in  the  wild  depths  beneath. 
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"  How  came  this,  Le  Baron  V"  he  said,  in  c:^   ^ 

X\i 

..W«.^       . J J 

for  the  sailor's  death.     **  It  is  very  horrible.'' 

"  The  red  ant  traitor  was  a  fod — he  let  hi^it^-^ 
horse  tumble  over  the  rock  where  the  path  ends.*^     ^^ 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  the  young  oflker,  pi^— -"^i^' 
ingly,  "  what  a  terrible  fete  T* 

'*  The  red  ant  traitor  was  running  away.  Why^^t^^^ 
does  the  friend  al  Le  Baron  lament  his  death  f* 

Three   times   had   the   Chief   repeated  the 


words :  "  The  red  ant  traitor.**  They  brought  ^ 
to  Arthur's  mind  his  first  interview  with  the 
Carib  and  what  he  had  said  on  that  occasion. 
The  red  ant  traitor,  whom  the  wa^  wished  to 
kill,  but  was  prevented,  was  then  the  unfor- 
tunate master  of  the  transport.  The  Carib 
was  the  wasp,  Jack  Diver  the  red  ant.  The 
Chief  must  have  killed  him — but  how  came 
both  horse  and  rider  where  they  were.  That, 
for  a  long  time,  remained  a  mystery  to  our 
hero. 

He  was  a  traitor,  then  ?"  he  said,  inquiringly. 
Why  should  the  Chief  lie?  did  he  not  take 


cc 
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the  oath  at  La  Maison  Vide  with  Marinier  and 
the  mulatto  Lemantin  ?" 

The  Carib's  words  had,  unconsciously,  a 
terrible  effect  on  Arthur.  They  recalled  to  him, 
in  a  moment,  the  fearful  danger  of  his  mistress, 
exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  brutal  negroes :  he 
turned  away  in  bitter  grief,  and  went  back  silent 
and  dejected  to  the  torrent.  The  Carib  Chief 
stood  on  the  point  of  the  rock  for  some  time  in 
precisely  the  same  attitude  with  his  eye  fixed  on 
the  same  spot.  And  when  he  quitted  it  he  did 
not  follow  the  armed  force. 

^*  WeD  ?"  said  Dallas,  as  Arthur  came  up,  pale 
and  with  anguish  depicted  on  his  handsome 
countenance. 

"  He  has  paid  the  penalty  of  his  treachery — 
let  us  move  on." 

They  crossed  the  stream,  and  rode  rapidly 
through  the  gloomy  forest  until  they  caught  up 
the  rear  guard  once  more.  Then  the  sergeant 
reported  to  Arthur,  that  many  of  the  Caribs 
were  missing,  one  by  one  they  had  glided  into 
the  tangled  wilderness  and  disappeared. 
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A  halt  was  made  in  the  shade  of  the  wood 
near  a  gurglmg  stream,  which,  gushing  out  of  a 
rock,  wandered,  for  a  little  way,  through  a 
tolerably  level  and  comparatively  open  piece  of 
grass-covered  ground;  grougrou  palms,  arecas, 
fern-trees,  and  gigantic  bamboos  were  scattared 
or  clustered  around. 

The  sim  was  shining  fiercely  in  the  vaUeys 
and  on  the  mountain's  sides,  but  here,  though 
there  was  little  wind,  the  green  leaves  and  the 
limpid  water,  the  deep  shade,  and  the  moist 
grass,  imparted  a  delightful  freshness.  The 
soldiers,  throwing  themselves  on  the  ground,  or 
seated  on  the  rocks  beneath  the  delicious  shade, 
began  to  eat  their  rations,  which  they  had 
brought  ready  cooked,  and  revelled  in  luxurious 
draughts  of  the  pure  limpid  streamlet. 

The  Caribs  were  privately  counted  by  Ser- 
geant Owens,  as  they  lay  stretched  or  squatted 
on  the  ground  ;  some  already  fast  asleep,  others 
smoking  in  perfect  silence:  instead  of  fifty, 
there  remained  but  thirty.     The  Chief  was  not 
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there,  nor  was  the  one  called  £1  Duque.  La 
Perouse,  however,  who  had  hitherto  led  them, 
was  still  present. 

Arthur  Conway,  Dallas,  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  regulars  and  militia,  were  seated  in  a 
circle  round  some  cold  provisions,  which  the 
slaves  of  the  latter  had  carried  on  their  heads  in 
baskets,  when  the  sergeant  reported  to  Conway 
the  desertion  of  the  Caribs. 

It  gave  rise  to  many  exclamations  of  surprise 
and  surmises  as  to  the  cause  of  their  absence. 
Some  suggested  that  they  had  gone  on  before 
them,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the 
British  force  to  the  French;  others  thought 
that  they  might  have  done  so,  to  bring  them 
information  of  the  position  and  force  of  the 
Sepublican  troops ;  but  none  guessed  the  truth, 
not  even  Arthur,  or,  if  he  had  a  vague  hope,  he 
did  not  express  it,  but  remained  moody  and 
silent.  Not  so  the  others,  for,  enlivened  with 
their  rest  and  food,  both  solid  and  fluid,  they 
talked  and  laughed,  and  many  a  joke  and  many 
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a  merry  song,  rang  through  the  wilderness     ^ 
forest,  startling  the  parrots  on  the  lofty 
and   setting    them    screaming,    as    they 
Girding  round. 

Arthur  rode  at  the  head  of  his  force,  wi'  ^*^ 
La  Perouse  at  his  side ;  the  track  still  ascendin^-^S' 
as  it  wound  through  the  dense  forest. 

«  Does  the  English  Chief  fed  the  wind  f^  ^ 
his  face  ?"  said  the  Carib,  suddenly. 

"  Yes,"  replied   the  young  officer;    "  an 
I  hear  the  roar  of  the  sea." 

They  began  to  descend ;  the  climate  changeC^^ 
in  a  few  yards,  and  the  fresh  trade-wind  cam^^ 
refreshingly,  fanning  the   heated   and   pantin^^^ 
soldiers.     The  ground  became  more  open,   and 
the   valleys    more    regular    and    less    abrupt. 
Here  and  there,  amidst  the  trees,  the  blue  sea, 
dotted  with   white   crests,    peeped    pleasantly. 
Everything  seemed  cheerier,  gayer,  more  full  of 
life,  than  on  the  leeward  side. 

When  they  had  descended  about  two  miles, 
the  track  made  a  sudden  bend,  at  right  angles. 
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to  the  northward,  skirting  the  dense  mass  of 
trees,  and  winding  round  the  heads  of  the 
vaQeys.  Scattered  houses  and  plantations  could 
be  seen  occasionally  near  the  sea,  and  the  sail 
of  a  drogher,  creeping  along  the  coast,  shone 
like  a  solitary  sea-gull. 

About  two  o'clock,  as  they  were  crossing  a 
high,  narrow  ridge,  the  Carib  pointed  to  the 
north,  and  uttered  one  word :  "  Rocroix." 

The  march  had  been  a  severe  one  to  Euro- 
peans; for  the  heat  on  the  leeward-side,  al- 
though they  had  halted  during  the  middle  of 
the  day,  had  been  intense;  and  the  extreme 
steepness  and  difficulty  of  the  track  had  caused 
the  distance  to  seem  greater  than  it  really  was : 
but  when  they  learnt  that  they  had  come  in 
sight  of  Rocroix,  a  spontaneous  cheer  burst 
from  every  mouth,  and  they  stepped  out  briskly 
and  willingly.  Strange  that  the  sight  of  ap- 
proaching danger  should  cheer  the  heart  of  man, 
but  so  it  is  with  Englishmen.  About  four 
o'dock  on  the  27th  of  July,  they  came  in  sight 
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of  the  French,  who  had  landed  two  days  befera^ 
but  dared  not  move  until  the  promised  rein- 
forcements arrived. 

It  would  be  difficult,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  story,  to  relate  what  manoeuvres  were 
performed,  and  how  after  a  short  but  not  blood- 
less  struggle,  in  which  regulars,  militia,  and 
Caribs  equally  distinguished  themselves,  the 
republican  troops  were  signally  beaten  and 
forced  from  all  their  positions,  till  at  last  they 
were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  some  houses 
which  they  had  temporarily  fortified.  One 
party  of  twenty-five  escaped  to  Marie  Galante 
in  a  large  pi^gua,  the  rest  were  surrounded, 
and  being  entirely  cut  off  from  their  supplies, 
after  a  few  hours  surrendered  at  discretion.  One 
small  party  however,  commanded  by  Le  Blanc, 
still  held  out  gallantly,  though  enraged  at  being 
duped  by  the  French  settlers  and  the  coloured 
people  whom  he  had  expected  to  join  him  in 
force,  and  seeing  casually  some  of  the  Caribs^ 
who,  contrary  to  their  usual  manner  of  warfare 
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had,  in  imitation  of  the  British  soldiers,  shown 
themselves  to  the  enemy,  he  began  to  despair 
of  any  successful  defence,  and  weakened  by  the 
loss  of  blood  from  a  severe  though  not  danger- 
ous wound,  haggard  and  pale  from  starvation, 
want  of  water  and  rest,  after  one  final  effort  to 
break  through  the  British  lines  which  had 
drawn  dosely  round,  in  which  he  received 
another  slight  wound,  he  lost  heart,  as  well  he 
might.  A  flag  of  truce  was  sent  by  Conway, 
pointing  out  the  uselessness  and  hopelessness  of 
further  resistance. 

Le  Blanc  thought  of  Rosalie :  if  he  persevered 
no  quarter  would  be  given  by  the  Caribs,  or 
they  would  die  of  starvation. 

His  proud  spirit  yielded,  and  after  telling  the 
men  that  brave  as  they  were  they  could  do  no 
more,  and  cursing  the  treachery  of  the  settlers 
and  the  negroes,  he,  too,  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion. A  captured  tent  had  been  erected  for  Con- 
way in  the  shade  of  some  palm  trees.  When 
Le  Blanc,  all  bloody,  with  his  uniform  torn  and 
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stained,  his  beard  unshorn,  his  face  ghastly  pale, 
his  cheeks  all  sunken,  his  eyes  dim,  one  arm 
hanging  helpless  by  his  side  was  conducted  be- 
fore Arthur  Conway,  the  young  officer  did  not 
at  first  recognise  the  gay,  sprightly,  light-hearted 
Fran9ois  Devrien ;  but  addressed  him  as  a 
stranger  kindly,  complimenting  him  on  his 
gallant  defence,  returning  him  his  sword,  and 
offering  him  his  parole. 

"  Will  Captain  Conway  have  the  goodness  to 
offer  me  something  to  drink  first?  Mafoi^  this 
fighting  is  thirsty  work,"  sidd  Le  Blanc  in 
English. 

"  My  God !  is  it  indeed  you,  Devrien  ?"  cried 
Arthur,  starting  up  and  filling  a  tumbler  of 
rum -and- water,  he  handed  it  to  Le  Blanc  who 
drank  it  greedily.  "  This  is  a  strange  meet- 
ing ;  but  you  are  woimded  and  ill,  let  me  send 
for  the  surgeon." 

"  Answer  me  one  question  first,"  said  Dev- 
rien, in  a  hollow  voice,  "did  you  get  a  note 
fi-om  me  ?" 
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The  question  went  to  Arthur's  heart  like  a 
dagger's  stab.     He  turned  deadly  pale. 

Francois,  weak  as  he  was,  perceived  his  emo- 
tion and  repeated  his  words,  saying : 

"  I  sent  you  a  note,  did  you  not  get  it  ?" 
Arthur  thinking  of  himself  and  Marguerite, 
murmured : 
"  Too  late,  I  fear,  it  was  too  late." 
"  Now  I  see  why  the  mulatto  Lemantin  was 
^ot  here.     O,  Rosalie,  sweet  Rosalie,"  cried  the 
frenchman  in  bitter  agony,  and  overcome  by 
Weakness  and  emotion  he  fell  fainting  on  the 
g»"ound. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


When  Arthur  Conway  saw  Pran9ois  fainting^ 
on  the  ground,  he  felt  for  the  first  time  what  a 
strong  affection  he  had  conceived  towards 
him. 

There  was  something  mournfully  sad  in  the 
sympathy  that  bound  him  to  the  young  French- 
man. Marguerite  had  absorbed  all  his  thoughts 
and  fears  until  Francois  had  recalled  to  him- 
another  form,  and  another  sufferer.  Rosalie, 
\vho  had  been  to  him  like  a  sister,  Rosalie,  the 
kind-hearted,  the  affectionate,  the  mediator 
between  his  wayward  spirit  and  his  love ;  she, 
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tad  reconciled  him  to  the  world,  and  had 
i  his  path  to  the  object  of  his  afFection — 
K),  was  a  sufferer.  One  was  bound  up  in 
lier,  not  only  himself  and  Marguerite,  but 
)is  and  Rosalie,  all  alike — all  equally, 
more  his  selfishness  was  rebuked.  He 
ict  promptly  and  decidedly, 
istance  was  soon  procured,  and  Dallas  was 
>r.  The  woimded  and  senseless  Francois 
ndressed,  and  his  hurts  washed  and  ban- 
There  was  nothing  dangerous  in  them, 
I  the  surgeon  feared  was  over-excitement 
lie  awoke. 
)ut  two  miles  off,  on  a  hill  that  sloped 

downwards  to  the  sea-shore,  shaded  by  a 
grove  of  palm  trees,  there  stood  a  plea- 
heerful-looking  house,  in  the  midst  of  a 
plantation.  A  messenger  was  sent  to 
kin  if  the  inmates  would  receive  a  wounded 

and  a  reply  soon  arrived,  saying  that 
gh  the  master  was  away  from  the  planta- 
he  house  was  at  their  service.     Indeed, 

Q  2 
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the  overseer  came  himself,  bringing  with  him 
refreshments  of  various  kinds,  that  he  thought 
would  be  grateful  to  the  sufferers.  A  litter  of 
boughs  was  constructed,  and  Francois  Devrien, 
borne  by  four  soldiers^  was  carried  gently  down 
to  the  plantation. 

Dallas  and  Arthur  rode  with  him,  to  see  him 
safely  lodged. 

As  they  were  putting  him  to  bed,  and 
changing  his  bloody  linen  for  that  of  the  master 
of  the  house,  oiw  hero  perceived,  hanging  by  a 
hair  chain  round  the  young  Frenchman's  neck, 
the  miniatiu'e  that  Rosalie  had  told  him  of. 
His  curiosity  was  keenly  aroused,  and  he  un- 
clasped it  gently. 

The  room  was  closely  jalousied,  and,  to  see  it 
better,  and  to  be  alone,  he  went  out  into  the 
porch. 

He  was  painfully  startled.  He  had  seen  that 
face  before  often — very  oflen.  He  knew  it  well, 
every  feature— every  line.  The  eyes,  the  hair 
were  the    same,    though    here  all    was  calm. 
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smiling,  and  gentle — there,  all  convulsed  in  the 
agony  of  death. 

He  turned  it  round.  The  black  hair  and 
the  golden  hair,  twined  and  linked  together,  as 
Rosalie  had  said. 

He  took  from  his  own  neck  a  locket,  and 
touched  the  spring.  The  same  colour — the 
same  shade — the  same  glossy  silkiness  ! 

But  there  was  more.  Above  the  hair  was 
engraved  the  word  "  Eugenie,"  below  it  "  Ray- 
mond." The  hair  and  the  name  alike  his 
mother's  !  A  tear  started  unbidden  in  Arthiu-'s 
eye.  It  was  the  first  he  had  shed  since  his 
mother's  death. 

Yet,  what  a  mystery  !  How  strange — how 
perplexing !  He  longed  for  the  time  when  he 
should  be  able  to  question  Fran9ois ;  yet  Rosalie 
had  said  that  he  knew  nothing.  Who  could 
Raymond — the  man  in  the  picture  be — Ray- 
mond and  Eugenie.  The  names — the  hair — 
the  picture  !     What  a  mystery ! 

He  went  back  into  the   room,   and  looked 
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intently  upon  the  pale  face  of  the  unconscious 
Fnmc^ois.     The  same  features,  the  same  hair, 
the  very  image  of  the  miniature ;  he  had  pos- 
sessed it  ever  since  he  was  a  child.     Raymond, 
his  father !  who  then,  was  Eugenie — his  mother. 
A  strange  desire  to  return  at  once  to  England, 
began  to  steal  almost  unperceived,  sub  tidy  and 
treacherously  over  Arthur's  mind,  to  throw  up 
everything ;  his  commission,  his  love,  his  fame, 
his  honour,  to  do  what  it  was  nearly  now  too- 
late  to  do,  and  what  he  ought  to  have  don^- 
long  ago,  and  what  he  would  have  done,  but 
tor  his  ill-fated,  unrequited  love,  to  clear  away 
the   cloud   of  mystery    that   hung  around  his 
birth. 

Had  he  forgotten  Marguerite  ?  Yes,  for  the 
moment,  in  the  selfishness  of  his  new  and  all 
absorbing  mystery,  he  did  not  think  of  her 
danger. 

Dallas  had  been  watching  him.  He  saw  him 
remove  the  miniature  from  the  neck  of  the 
wounded  Frenchman ;  he  saw  him  go  out  with 
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it  in  his  hand,  and  on  his  return  replace  it, 

after  which  he  remained  silent  and  abstracted, 

yet  gazing  intently  at  the  features  of  his  patient. 

Gifted  with  imperturbable  coolness  himself,  he 

cotdd  still  understand  the  singularity  of  Arthur's 

temperament,  since  his  visit  with  him  to  La 

^lle  Etoile.     The  surgeon  had  been  watching 

xn  closely.     There  was  much  to  admire  in 

hero's   character;    kind    to   his   inferiors, 

&^iitle,  yet  firm,  with  the  soldiers ;  cheerful,  and 

^"^^n  gay  with  his  daily  associates,  he  was  be- 

*^v-ed  by  all,   and  yet  there   was   a   brooding 

^^^^lancholy  at  times,  a  tendency  to  see  things 

their  worst  and  most  painful  light,  a  selfish 

'^pondency   which   the   clear-headed   surgeon 

^^d  quickly  perceived ;  but  not  being  aware  of 

^*>^   original   cause,  he  set  it  down  as  purely 

^^tistitutional. 

He  spoke  and  broke  the  spell. 
**  Come,  Conway,"  he  said,  "  you  are  doing 
^^  good  here ;  I  will  take  care  of  this  young 
^nchman,  and  if  you  will  leave  him  alone,  I 
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will   guarantee   l\is   rccwery,    but   not    oth^^ 


wise. 


€t 


tf 
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,  That  did  you  say,  Dallas  ?"  said  Arth^*^' 
awaking  from  his  strange  reverie. 

I  said,  **  If  vou  stav  here,  vou  will  only  ^^^ 
my  patient  harm.  You  have  plenty  to  ^^* 
elsewhere  ;  go,  there's  a  good  fellow. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  much  to  do,"  replied  ConW 
almost    mechanicallv :    "  but    it    will   be 
late." 

"  This   is   iust    the  wav   ahvavs   vrith   vo 
Why  do  vou  look  so  sad  about  it.     You  ha 
just  done  one  good  job,  licked  the  French,  e 
siffnvm ;  get  on  your  horse,  and  do  another." 

"Promise  me,  Dallas,  to  look  after  tb-i 
wounded  officer;  if  be  dies  I  shall  never  t? 
happy  again." 

"Pshaw!  a  little  blood  frigrhtens   vou — he 
only  flxint  from  loss  of  it ;  the  best  thing  thc^  ^ 
could  happen  to  him,  for  there  will  be  no  feve^' 
I'll  set  him  on  his  legs  in  a  day  or  two  ;  see,  h^ 
is  coming  to  already." 
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The  young  Frenchman's  eyes  partially  opened 
^  the  sm^geon  said  this,  as  if  he  had  heard  it, 
^i  his  lips  murmured   one  word,   it   was — 

fiosalie. 

Arthur  stooped  down,  and  imprinted  a  kiss 
^  the  pale  forehead  of  the  wounded  man,  and 
^  in  a  low  sad  tone,  "  I  know  not  who  vou 
^;  but,  henceforth  you  shall  be  my  brother." 
"iCD,  turning  to  the  surgeon,  he  said,  "  Dallas, 
I  go ;  take  care  of  him  for  my  sake."  And  he 
•eft  the  room. 

The  surgeon  followed  him  with  his  eyes,  and 
'^hen  he  had  disappeared,  shook  his  head 
gfavely,  for  he  began  to  think  that  his  mind 
'^  disordered ;  then,  feeling  his  patient's  pulse, 
^i  placing  cooling  drinks  by  his  bedside,  he 
^ent  to  look  after  the  rest  of  the  wounded. 
Arthur's  arrangements  were  quickly  made. 
An  officer,  with  a  strong  party  of  the 
militia,  was  left  to  take  charge  of  the  wounded 
^d  prisoners,  and  to  watch  if  any  fresh  at- 
*^^pt  at  landing  should  be  made  by  the  repub- 
^cans. 
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Tom   Connolly   was  selected    with   anotk^^^ 
steady  man,  to  wait  upon    Fran9ois  Devri^^^ 
and  to  take  charge  of  Arthur's  horse,  which 
left  behind  for  his  use. 

The  Caribs  had  aheady  disappeared. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  the  rest 
the  party,  about  two  hundred  strong,  retume 
by  the  mountain-path  to  Roseau  with 
Conway  at  their  head.     Nothing  worth  recoi 
ing   happened   on   the   march.     As   they    a] 
preached  the  town,  Arthur  became  very 
patient  and  hurried  on,  in  advance  of  the  mej 
alone. 

In  the  creeper-covered  porch  of  his  quarters^ 
there  sat  a  man,  pale,  woe-begone,  and  with 
arm  bandaged.     As   Arthiw  bounded   up  the^ 
steps  he  rose  from  his  scat  with  difficulty  and 
attempted  to  salute. 

Our  hero's  heart  sank  within  him — it  was 
EDam. 

"In  mercy's  name  tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened," said  the  young  officer,  in  a  voice  full  of 
bitter  anguish.     "  Is  she  dead  ?" 
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•Qam  looked  at  his  young  master  with  the 
^t  commiseration ;  he  had  no  good  news 
iO  him,  and  he  scarcely  knew  what  to  say. 
Speak,  EUam,  I  implore,  I  command  you. 
I  prepared  for  the  worst,  see,  I  am  cahn," 
aued  Arthur,  in  a  low,  quiet,  yet  unnatural 

whilst  beads  of  sweat  stood  on  his  brow 
ran  down  his  cheeks,  his  whole  frame 
■ed  visibly,  his  bright  eyes  were  fixed  and 
d,  and  his  hands  playing  unconsciously 
bis  sword. 

have  little  to  say,  Sir,"  said  the  soldier, 
ly  and  unwillingly;  "but  we  have  been 
ed." 

iuick,  quick  !  tell  me  all :  do  not  keep  me 
s  awful  suspense.     What  has  been  their 

'9 

do  not  know.  Sir." 
'ou  do  not  know  ?  and  yet  you  are  here 

Ellam,  I  did  not  expect  this  of  you," 

Lrthur,  reproachfully ;  yet  he  was  scarcely 

lous  of  his  words. 
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"  I  was  never  there  at  all,  Sir.    We  could  not 
force  the  pass." 

"Not  force  the  pass — not  force  the  pass! 
What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  The  negroes  prevented  us.  They  shot  us 
down  like  deer  from  behind  the  rocks.  Two  of 
the  dark  men  fell  by  my  side.  I  was  hit,  as  you 
see,  Sir ;  and  the  militia  men  ran  away  as  hard 
as  possible:  and  what  could  I  do.  Sir,  alone, 
and  hurt,  against  a  lot  of  armed  men,  even 
though  they  were  niggers  ?  They  rushed  out, 
screaming  and  yelling,  like  demons,  and  finished 
the  two  dark  men  with  the  butts  of  their  mus- 
kets, Sir ;  but  they  did  not  see  me,  for  I  crept 
away  behind  the  rocks,  near  the  sea.  Then, 
Sir,  I  fainted,  and  lay  on  the  beach  for  some 
time,  for  when  I  recovered  my  senses,  the  sun 
was  high  up  in  the  skies. 

"  I  could  not  move.  Sir,  I  was  so  weak  with 
loss  of  blood ;  but  I  saw  a  long,  narrow  boat, 
full  of  men,  coming  from  past  the  town,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  out.     I  would  have  given 
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^^rids  to  shout,  Sir,  but  I  could  not  speak ; 
^i  it  seems  they  saw  me,  for  they  paddled  the 
^  10,  and  two  of  the  dark  men  waded 
kmo^  the  water,  and  lifted  me  in  their  arms 
)to  the  boat,  and  gave  me  some  cocoa  nut 
dik  to  drink :  a  delicious  draught  it  was,  Sir. 
;rmved  me  a  little,  and  I  could  see  and  under- 
and  what  was  ]going  on.  They  paddled  on 
«ne  miles,  Sir,  and  went  up  a  narrow  creek ; 
It  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  after  they  had 
idced  me  up,  one  of  them  gave  a  sort  of 
aeam,  but  none  of  the  negroes  on  shore 
bowed  themselves :  I  suppose  they  had  gone. 
^  landed  amongst  some  thick  trees,  and 
■^dled  out  of  the  bushes  a  small  canoe,  which 
^  put  in  the  water,  and  then  one  of  them, 
be  tall  man.  Sir,  with  the  feathers  on  his 
*ad,  who  was  in  the  room  when  you  started  to 
Sht  the  French,  Sir,  came  up  to  me,  and  said, 
^  &r  as  I  could  understand  him :  *  Soldier, 
^  the  English  Captain,'  meaning  you.  Sir, 
that  the  Captain  Baron  is  his  friend;  he  is 
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gone  to  look  for  the  mulatto,  Lemantin.'  I  was 
still  helpless,  Sir,  and  they  put  me  in  the  canoe, 
and  two  of  the  dark  men  paddled  me  back  to 
the  town,  and  left  me  there :  that  is  all  I  have 
to  tell  you,  Sir." 

"  Forgive  me,  Ellam,"  said  Arthur,  kindfy, 
"  for  my  inconsiderate  words ;  you  have  indeed 
acted  like  a  true  and  faithful  friend,  and  I  owe 
you  much." 

"  Never  mind  me,  Sir,"  replied  the  game- 
keeper ;  "  I  only  wish  I  could  have  done  some- 
thing for  you,   Sir,   and   for  myself  too,"  he 
added,  under  his  voice. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  since  ?" 

"  Nothing  at  all,  Sir.  I  could  get  no  one  ^ 
go  out  in  that  direction,  they  are  all  too  afi«i^ 
of  the  negroes." 

"  And  have  none  of  the  Caribs  shown  thent 
selves  since  ?" 

"  Not  one  that  I  know  of,  Sir." 

"  What  can  the  Carib  Chief  mean  ? — ^the 
mulatto,  Lemantin !  too  late !  ever  too  late !  O, 
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niy  God !  the  Carib's  idea  is  revenge — revenge 
only,  not  protection — misery,  misery,  he  has 
gone  to  avenge  her  death,  or  what  is  worse 
•-merty,  mercy,  the  thought  suflFocates  me. 
Blam,  my  friend,  tell  me  what  I  must  do.  The 
Chief  has  been  too  late.  I  cannot  think  for 
mysdf— I  shall  go  mad." 

"  Here  come  the  men.  Sir.  If  I  might  be  so 
Wd  I  would  take  a  strong  party  and  march  out 
to  La  Belle  Etoile  at  once." 

"  But  they  are  jaded  and  fatigued  by  their 
*^ng  march,  Ellam:  it  would  be  cruel  not  to 
rest  them." 

**  m  get  you  plenty  of  volunteers,  Sir,  dc- 
P^d  upon  it.  m  just  show  them  what  the 
^ers  have  been  doing  to  me.  They're  not 
^^er-fond  of  that  breed,  and  they  like  you,  Sir. 
^  you  have  only  to  say  the  word." 

'*Can  I  do  this?  Will  it  not  be  too  selfish?" 
Murmured  the  unhappy  officer. 

*'  Oh,   no.    Sir,"    replied   Ellam,  who    had 
^ught  his  words. 
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"  Think,  Sir,  the  negroes  are  in  arms ;  they 
win  be  burning,  plundering,  committing  all 
sorts  of  horrors ;  they'll  get  hold  of  rum,  Sir, 
and  then  think  what  will  happen.  Do  let  me 
go,  and  try  if  they  wiU  volunteer." 

*^  God  bless  you,  £llam !"  murmured  Arthur. 
"  Go,  but  mind,  I  do  not  order  it." 

A  mountain  march  of  fifteen  miles,  in  a 
broiling  July  day,  in  the  tropics,  and  yet  there 
was  not  a  murmur ;  not  a  heart  but  what  was 
willing  and  ready  to  follow  their  officer,  whom 
they  loved.  Some  could  not  do  it ;  their  phy- 
sical powers  had  given  way,  and  they  alone 
showed  any  discontent.  Fifty  good  hearts  and 
true  were  under  arms,  after  a  couple  of  hours' 
rest  and  a  good  meal.  When  there  is  work 
before  them,  what  will  not  British  soldi^^  do  ? 
And  Ellam,  with  his  rough  eloquence,  though 
perhaps  it  was  not  necessary,  had  pointed  out 
to  many  the  cruel  situation  of  their  Captain  ; — 
woe  to  the  negroes  who  should  come  across 
them  in  arms ! 
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Arthur  passed  the  two  hours  restlessly,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  his  room  in  perfect  agony. 
3Svery  now  and  then  he  would  stop  opposite  to 
the  picture,  where  the  dark-haired  man  was 
struggling  in  the  throes  of  death ;  and  would 
^hink  for  a  moment  who  that  man  could  be, 
"but  he  could  not  reason.  Too  late !  Ever  that 
morbid  despondency,  ever  the  same  idea  that 
he  was  predestined  to  be  unhappy.  He  would 
\>e  too  late,  and  Marguerite  — 

The  two  hours  have  passed  away,  and  he  is 
again  on  foot,  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  soldiers. 
\Vhat  thought  he  of  fatigue  in  his  mad  excite- 
^rtient ! 

A  dark  and  ominous  cloud  was  rising  above 
the  horizon,  immediately  over  the  sun,  which 
"^as   now  fast  sinking  in  the  west.      Rays  of 
fiery  red,  unsteady  and  flickering,  darted  up- 
wards towards   the  zenith.     Far  over  the  sea 
stretched  the  shadow  of  that  cloud,  changing 
its  cerulean  to  the  deepest  purple.     The  moun- 
tain peaks,   and  the  light  clouds   that   hung 
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around  them,  seemed  all  on  fire,  and  th*- 
crests  of  the  lofty  trees  were  streaked  wi 
flame.  A  flash  of  lightning,  of  the  palesi 
ghastliest  blue,  darted  suddenly  along  the  hori — 
zon,  iUuminating  the  leaden,  appalling  masseS:^ 
that  came  rolling  over  the  sea. 

Arthur   saw   not   the   storm    rising    in  ii 
majesty  of  terror — the  storm  was  in  his  mind  ^ 
yet  he  did  not  neglect  to  take  proper  precautions^ 
against  a  sudden  attack.      Men  were  sent  on 
in  advance,  and,  where  practicable,  along  the 
flanks  ;  but  not  a  single  enemy  was  visible. 

As  they  passed  through  the  narrow  track 
between  the  cliff  and  the  sea-beach,  one  of  the 
men  pointed  out  the  marks  of  bullets  on  the 
rocks,  and  the  traces  of  blood  on  the  path. 
Arthur  shuddered.  This,  then,  was  the  spot 
where  Ellam  had  been  wounded.  He  recog- 
nized, in  a  moment,  the  rocks  where  the 
negroes  had  shown  themselves,  when  the  Carib 
Chief  had  screamed  from  the  canoe,  and  there 
the  dreaded  mulatto,  Lemantin,  had  scrambled 
down  the  cliff. 
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fiot  now  all  was  still,  save  the  rumbling  of 

(hedistaDt  thunder,  and  the  roar  of  the  fast- 

Measing  sorf  on  the  rocky  shore. 
Tbeyhad  not  encountered  a  ^ngle  human 

kfog  on  their  way,  to  glean  tidings  of  the 
fvobaUe  fate  of  those  they  sought 

As  they  approached  La  Belle  Etoile,  Ar- 
mor's heart  sank  within  him  more  and  more. 
Ko  signs  of  any  one  stining — no  negroes  in  the 
fields  at  work ;  but  they  might  have  sought 
Adter  from  the  coming  storm. 

As  he  hastened  up  the  narrow  path,  and  at 
hgth  stood  on  the  lawn,  what  a  sight  pre- 
*Ued  itself  to  his  eyes  1  What  a  sight  for 
•An,  above  all  men!  Where  the  house  had 
'tood,  a  charred,   confused,  black  mass,  fix)m 

^*^  smaU  puffs  of  white  smoke  still  came 

« 

*«Bng  forth. 

For  a  few  minutes,  he  remained  stupified, 
S^-bound,  gazing  at  the  ruins. 

The  blue  lightning  ran  along  the  hills,  the 
^nder  crashed  over-head ;  the  rain,  as  if  the 
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douds  had  suddenly  burst,  came  rushing  down 
in  a  seething  torrent;  an  unnatural  darkness^ 
settled  all  around ;  the  earth  gave  up  a  reeking 
mist;  the  surrounding  landscape  disappeared: 
all  was  gloomy,  terrible,  and  desolate. 

The  soldiers  ran  to  shelter  themselves  imder 
the  trees,  and  in  such  of  the  out-buildings  as 
had  not  been  completely  destroyed. 

But  Arthur  stood  there,  staring  at  what  had 
been  the  houses,  unconscious  of  everything,, 
save  his  own  miserv. 

A  vivid  flash,  a  crash,  as  if  the  world  was  at 
an  end,  awakens  him — he  looks  round.  The 
mangrove-tree,  so  old  and  gigantic,  under 
whose  boughs  he  had  so  lately  parted  wth 
Marguerite,  was  rent  from  top  to  bottom,  its 
boughs  scattered  about,  and  its  trunk  on  fire. 
What  an  omen  !  Then  followed  a  frightftil  luD, 
broken  only  by  the  dropping  of  the  water  from 
the  folia2:e  of  tlie  trees. 

The  same  dull,  heavv  stillness,  was  in 
Arthur's  heart;  another  broad,  red  stream  of 
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light, '  another  rattling  thunder  clap,  and  agam 
<Iown  poured  the  rain  in  one  continued  sheet, 
foaming  against  the  €arth.  And  still  he  stands 
there.  But  see ;  there  is  a  sparkle  in  his  eye, 
like  the  lightning  flash,  round  his  brow  there 
gathers  a  dark,  ominous  cloud ;  the  sound  of  a 
word  like  the  thunder-clap  rings  in  his  ears, 
new,  and  until  now  unknown  to  him,  called 
forth  in  the  terror  of  the  storm  by  that  black- 
ened mass  of  ruins,  by  that  splintered  and 
blasted  tree,  by  the  warring  elements,  and  the 
desolation  of  the  scene.  A  terrible  word,  more 
terrible  in  its  novelty — Revenge ! 

A  pale,  rosy  streak  of  light,  at  first  narrow,  but 
fast  increasing  in  breadth,  illumines  the  western 
horizon.  Fainter  and  fainter  the  thunder  rolls 
away  amidst  the  moimtains.  The  cloud  is 
tinged  with  pink  and  gold.  The  sea  glows 
with  gorgeous  colours.  The  pale  rose-coloured 
streak  becomes  a  fiery  red;  the  sun  has  that 
moment  sunk  beneath  the  horizon,  but  yet  far 
up  into  the  zenith  dart  rays  of  flame,  gradually 
melting  into  the  soft  blue  of  the  evening  sky. 
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And  now  the  soldiers  come  iorth  from  their 
shelter,  and  commence  their  searcli.  Not  a 
single  living  thing  can  be  found*  Here  and 
there,  amidst  the  out-buildings,  are  half-picked 
carcases  of  various  animals,  horses,  cattle,  pigs, 
and  goats,  lying  where  they  had  been  shot 
down;  a  horrid  stench  arising  from  their 
mangled  remains. 

The  mill,  built  of  huge  rough  stones,  has 
partially  defied  the  power  of  the  fire.  What  a 
sight  was  there ;  a  mass  of  mutilated,  dis- 
figured corpses,  men,  women,  and  children, 
scorched  by  fire,  half  eaten  by  the  ants,  with 
their  white  teeth  grinning  in  the  horrid 
agonies  of  a  cruel  death;  they  were  all  ne- 
groes. 

The  soldiers  drew  back  disgusted  and  dis- 
mayed at  this  shocking  spectacle. 

"  The  well — try  the  well,"  said  an  old  soldier, 
"  they   hide   there   sometimes    on    such    occa- 


sions." 


The  soldiers  rushed  to  the  well;  the  cord 
was  cut  in  two. 
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"  Hark !"  said  one,  "  1  hear  a  groan ;  there 
is  some  one  alive  in  it.  Hallo !  any  one  down 
there  f' 

Another  smothered  groan  was  the  reply. 
The  sergeant  rushed  across  to  where  Arthur 
was  standing,  and  touching  his  cap,  reported  to 
him  that  there  was  a  living  being  in  the  welL 

"  My  God  !  can  it  be  Marguerite  ?  I  have 
heard  of  such  thmgs  before,"  and  he  flevy^  rather 
than  ran  to  the  spot. 

The  soldiers  had  knotted  some  pieces  of  old 

r^ope  together,    and  had  fastened  them  to  the 

ri^mains  of  the  one  round  the  windlass,    and 

nning,  at  the  extremity,   a  stirrup,   for  the 

ct  to  rest  in,  a  bold,  athletic,  young  soldier, 

carefully  lowered   down.      His   feet  soon 

ted    on    something    without    touching   the 

^■^"^ter:  a  deep  groan  startled  him.     "  Hold  on," 

*^^  sung  out. 

There  was   little  light   in  the   well,    so  re- 

^^5fibg  his  feet,  and  lowering  himself  a  little, 

*^e  groped  about   with  them,   until  he  found 


i: 


round  the  thing  that  had  first  met  hi 
clasping  it  tightly  to  hb  body,  for, 
was  not  heavy;  he  shouted  out  tc 
ahove  to  raise  him  gsotly. 

Arthur  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  ^ 
ing  with  a  beting  heart,  and  tremt 
the  reappearance  of  the  soldier. 

Bitter,  indeed,  was  his  disappointm 
stricken  with  horror,  when  the  sold 
dripping,  emadated,  but  still  breathii 
gently  on  the  grass. 

It  was  the  pretty  little  quadroon  g 
reduced  to  a  living  skeleton.     A  fen 
rum  and  vrater  were  poured  down 
and  she  soon  showed  slight  agos  o 
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of  tliree  more  female  slaves  were  brought  up 
sot'cessnrdy,  by  the  soldiers,  and  then  they  came 
^  the  ix>ttom  of  the  well,  in  which  there  was 
oot  four  feet  of  water.  These  three  were  quite 
^:  but  owing  to  some  peculiar  quality  of 
the  water,  their  bodies  were  not  putrified. 

The  soldiers  dug  a  hasty  grave  in  the  court* 
f^  and  the  bodies,  and  such  of  the  others  that 
^d  be  moved,  were  collected  by  the  soldiers, 
^d  deposited  in  the  trench,  and  the  earth 
thrown  lightly  over  them,  amidst  many  a  bitter 
^ecration  against  those  that  had  done  these 
'^thless  deeds. 

All  the  rough  kindnesses  that  the  soldiers 
^uld  bestow  were  lavished  on  the  survivor; 
^y  formed  a  sofl  bed  of  leaves  for  her  to 
'^pose  on,  and  rolled  up  coats  for  her  head, 
^vering  her  carefully,  to  shelter  her  from  the 
^,  which  had  now  began  to  fall.  She  was 
^^^*^ous  of  what  they  were  doing,  but  so  feeble 
^t  she  could  only  moan.  An  open  clasp  knife 
^as  found  firmly  clutched  in  her  hand,  and 
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If  the  rage  of  the  soldiers  was  fierce  when 
they  discovered  the  murdered  negroes,  now  at 
the  sight  of  these  two  white  men,  stricken  in 
years,  so  barbarously  mangled,  it  kindled  into  a 
perfect  fury.  Several  of  them  were  Catholics, 
and  they  were  doubly  incensed,  for  it  seemed  as 
if  the  two  old  men  had  been  murdered  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar.  They  bore  them  out,  laid 
them  under  the  trees,  and  covered  them  over 
with  plantain  leaves. 

The  search  was  resumed,  but  they  found  no 
more  traces  of  any  human  bodies. 

This,  then,  was  Rosalie's  charming  boudoir, 
and  the  mangled  bodies  those  of  her  father  and 
Marguerite's  kind  old  unde;  but  Marguerite 
and  Rosalie,  where  were  they  ?  Of  them  there 
were  no  traces. 

The  tremendous  rain  and  the  trampling  of 
the  soldiers'  feet  had  obliterated  all  marks  about 
the  entrance. 

All  this  was  reported  to  Arthur,  who  was 
still  standing  near  the  well.  He  followed  Ser- 
geant Owens  almost  mechanically  to  the  spot 
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'^here  the  two  bodies  were  lying  under  the  trees. 
Hie  sergeant  removed  the  plantain  leaves  that 
wened  their  faces.  The  young  officer  recog- 
iBed  them  in  a  moment,  disfigured  as  they 
"ere. 
His  thirst  for  vengeance  became  a  raging 

TO. 

"Anything  more,  have  you  anything  more 
>  show  me,  sergeant  ?"  he  said  in  a  subdued 
Mce,  almost  in  a  whisper,  as  if  he  were  afraid 
le  corpses  should  hear  it,  though  his  eye 
^hed  fire,  and  his  pale  face,  usually  so  placid, 
Bd  assumed  an  expression  of  stenmess  nearly 
Tocious. 

"  No,  Sir,  we  have  searched  the  ruins  care- 
fly,  and  we  can  find  no  other  bodies.  But 
^,  Sir,  these  poor  men  have  been  murdered — 
ivagely,  brutally  murdered ;"  and  the  sergeant 
^tod  as  if  waiting:  for  some  remark  from  his 
'aptain. 

"No  women,  sergeant,  no  women,  white 
'omen  I  mean." 
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"  No,  Sir,  there  are  no  traces  of  any  females." 

"  My  God !  what  can  have  become  of  themf 

"  Here,  Sir,  this  way,  Sir,  see  what  we  have 
found,"  said  a  soldier  running  up  to  Arthur* 

"  What  is  it,  Martin  ?" 

''  We  did  not  like  to  touch  it  till  you  came, 
Sir." 

Arthur  followed  the  man  across  the  lawn. 
What  were  his  thoughts  ?  what  did  he  expect 
to  find  ?  Beyond  the  blooming  hedge  of  Bar«- 
badoes  pride,  where  the  approach  to  the  house 
from  the  northern  parts  of  the  island  came 
winding  up  the  steep  and  broken  hill,  the 
soldier  stopped  and  showed  Arthur  what  he  had 
foimd.  Several  soldiers  were  congregated  round 
it,  and  were  debating  on  what  it  meant.  It  was 
an  arrow  fitted  in  a  deft-stick  driven  into  the 
ground,  with  its  head  pointing  down  the  path 
towards  the  sea.  It  was  a  short  arrow  formed 
of  a  reed  tipped  with  copper,  and  feathered  with 
a  seagull's  wing. 

"  It's  the  same  as  them  dark  chaps  carries  in 
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a  box  on  their  backs/'  said  one  from  the  region 

of  Cockney  land. 

"  Hout,  mon — dinna  ye  ken  a  it's  just  an 
arrie;  but  wha  stickit  it  there?"  replied  one 

from  north  of  the  Tweed. 

"  Why  doant  thee  call  it  by  its  roight  name, 
Jock,  you're  as  bad  as  the  Lonnon  chap ;  did'st 
thee  never  hear  tell  of  bold  Robin  Hood  ?" 

"  Make  way,  here  comes  the  Captain,"  cried 
one,  and  the  soldiers  drew  back  respectfully. 

Arthur  Conway  examined  it  carefully.  It 
Vras  the  same  kind  of  arrow  he  had  seen  in  the 
iiands  of  the  Carib  Chief.  In  a  moment  he 
guessed  the  truth.  The  Caribs  had  been  there, 
^nd  this  was  their  method  of  pointing  out  the 
^direction  thev  had  taken. 

Darkness  however  was  rapidly  stealing  over 
the  face  of  nature.     In  the  tropics,  when  once 
the  sun  is  below  the  horizon,  even  in  the  middle 
^f  summer,  night  follows  closely  on  the  steps  of 
day.     The  gorgeous  hues  of  evening,  the  glow- 
ing twilight,  soon   fade   ajvay  into  dim   grey 
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shadows.    They  could  do  nothing  till  the  morn' 
ing. 

In  one  of  the  farthest  outbuildings,   which 
was  evidently  a  provision  store  for  the  slaves,  the 
soldiers  had  discovered  a  barrel  of  salt  pork, 
some  heads  of  Indian  com,  a  few  yams,  and  » 
keg  of  rum.     There  was  plenty  of  rain  water* 
in  the  troughs.     They  kindled  fires  under  th^ 
mangrove  trees,   and  bivouacked  round  them^ 
cooking  their  rashers  on  the  embers.     But  n 
rough  jokes,  no  merriment  rang  round  the  cam 
fires  as  of  yore.     There  was  a  terrible  meanini 
in  that  silence,  foreshadowing  what  was  to  come. 
And  the  few  muttered  words  were  like  the  first 
big  drops  that  precede  the  thunder-storm,  falling 
gloomily  and  heavily. 

Arthur  wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  grass  near  the  fire,  worn 
out,  weary,  and  nearly  heart-broken.  But  for 
the  newly-kindled  spirit  of  vengeance,  all  his 
faculties  must  have  yielded  before  the  pressure  of 
misfortune.      That  ^spirit   of    evil,   subtle  and 
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malignant,  had  crept  into  his  heart,  and  nestled 
there. 

Revenge  had  mastered  Misery. 

And  yet  he  slept  long  and  soundly,  the  sleep 
of  utter  oblivion.  He  was  awakened  by  Sergeant 
Owens*  bringing  him  a  piece  of  roasted  yam, 
and  a  rasher  of  pork,  to  break  his  fast. 

"  Sorry,  Sir,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  but  we 
couldn't  get  you  anything  better;  the  niggers 
liave  gutted  everything." 

Arthur  started  up.  It  was  grey  morning. 
He  felt  refreshed,  but  giddy  and  confused. 

"Thank  you,  Owens,  thank  you,"  he  said. 
•*  I  cannot  eat  yet.  How  have  the  men  passed 
the  night?" 

"  Very  weU,  Sir,  They  Ve  had  their  break- 
:CEi8t,  and  are  ready  to  start.  Indeed,  Sir,  they 
Bre  very  impatient — I  may  say  savage.  I  never 
saw  the  men  take  on  so  yet." 

"  They  shall  not  be  disappointed, "  said 
Arthur,  gloomily,  "if  we  can  but  track  the 
murderers,  Owens.     Let  them  fall  in." 

VOL.  II.  s 
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^'  But  won't  yoa  eat  anything,  Sir  ?" 
"  No,  no ;  by-and-by,  perhaps ;  after  — 
and  here  he  shuddered  and  turned  pak^  but^ 
shaking  off,  with  a  strong  effcnrt,  his  gloomy — 
thoughts,  he  crossed  the  lawn  to  where  the^^ 
arrow  rested  in  the  deft  stick. 

Telling  the  men  to  keep  a  good  look-out,  and 
taking  the  sergeant,  who  was  a  light,  active  man, 
keen,  intelligent,  and  trustworthy,  with  him,  he 
followed  the  track  indicated  by  the  arrow,  until 
they  came  down  nearly  to  La  Maison  Vide, 
Here  the  path  divided,  one  branch  leading 
straight  to  the  sea,  the  other  northwards.  An 
arrow  was  discovered  pointing  in  the  latter 
direction.  Without  any  hesitation,  Arthur 
decided  on  following.  For  some  miles  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  track,  for  it  wound 
amidst  deep  glens,  whose  abrupt  diffis  were 
clothed  with  an  impenetrable  mass  of  tangled 
forest,  but  at  last  emerging  from  a  portal  of 
frowning  rocks,  a  deep  and  considerable  stream, 
with  woody  banks,  covered  with  stunted 
mangroves  and  manchineals,  ran  before  them. 
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As  they  were  searching  for  a  ford  to  cross  the 
r,  a  man  rose  suddenly,  as  if  out  of  the 
S^^^'XDund,  and  stood  before  the  young  officer.  It 
^^'^^i^  the  CSariby  called  El  Duque. 

*'  The  English  Captain  seeks  the  negroes.    Ife 
is    ^elL     The  Carib  will  lead  him." 

**The  English  Captain  is  grateful,"  replied 
-A.r-ttur.  "  He  saw  the  arrow,  and  imderstood  it. 
A.»^  the  murdering  negroes  far  away  ?" 

**They  are  well  hidden,  but  the  Carib's  eyes 

^•"^     ke«[L     He  can  see  far.     The  Carib  has 

Patience — he  can  wait.     The  negroes  are  swine, 

th^y  leave  a  broad  mark.     See  !"  and  El  Duque 

^^  liim  to  the  stream,  and  then  some  distance 

^P  its  bank. 

^^  The  stream  was  filled  from  the  thunder- 

^^tin ;  they  would  not  cross ;  they  thought  the 

^^U  would  wash  out  their  tracks ;  but  the  man- 

S^ves  catch  the  water.     The  prints  remain !" 

I  **  They  are  numerous,  then,"  said  the  young 

K  officer,  examining  the  foot-prints  of  many  men 

■  ou  the  soft  sand  amidst  the  bushes. 

■  s  2 
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The  Carib  looked  at  the  soldiers  before  hc^^^^ 


replied,  and  then  expressed,  as  well  as  he  could 
that  the  n^roes  were  about  the  same  number. 

No  European  could  possibly  have  followed  th 
trail  of  the  negroes  through  the  maze  of  man 
groves,  over  the  forest-dad  hills,  through  valley 
ravine,  and  water-courses ;  but  the  Carib  tracked 
them  with  instinctive  sagacity,  like  a  Cuba 
bloodhound.  The  soldiers,  encumbered  with 
their  arms,  followed  with  great  difficulty,  but, 
animated  with  a  fierce  spirit  of  revenge,  they 
pressed  on  gallantly,  and  kept  up  as  well  as  they 
could. 

Arthur  and  the  Carib  were  a  little  in  advance, 
and  had  gained  the  brow  of  a  considerable  hill,- 
the  crest  of  which  was  bare  of  shrubs,  in  com- 
parison with  the  rest. 

"  Hist !"  said  the  Carib,  suddenly. 

"  What  is  it  r 

"  The  Carib  smelk  the  drunken  hogs. 
Look !" 

A  slender  blue  wreath  of  smoke,  at  a  dis- 


r 
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tance  below  them,  was  curling  upwards  into  the 
still  air.  The  negroes  were  in  a  deep  dell,  about 
fifty  yards  across,  and  a  hundred  in  length ; 
water  had  evidently  once  lodged  there,  for  it  was 
shaped  like  an  oblong  basin,  with  a  dry  water- 
course at  both  ends.  The  bed  was  carpetted 
with  soft,  green  grass,  dotted  with  a  few  shrubs, 
but  the  nearly  perpendicular  sides  and  edges 
were,  as  usual,  clothed  with  vegetation,  except 
where  the  water-course  issued  from  it. 

El  Duque,  beckoning  to  Arthur  to  follow  his 

example,  crept  on  his  belly  to  the  brink,  and 

pushing  aside  the  boughs,  they  beheld  a  scene 

^uch  as  few  have  witnessed. — A  drunken  orgie 

of  runaway  negroes.     A  whole  ox  was  roasting 

at  a  huge  fire,  from  which,  ever  and  anon,  the 

Negroes  cut  half-raw  slices,   and  thrust  them 

into  their  huge  mouths ;  bottles  of  wine  and 

earthen  jars  were  lying  scattered  about,  mingled 

vith  costly  articles  of  furniture.     In  one  comer, 

horses  and  mules  were  tethered  by  the  leg,  in 

another,  was  lying  a  pile  of  arms,  many  of  the 


!*:  H"r|!']'j^ri.;]f  silk    scan'es  and  handkerchiefs  fr 

their  woolly  scalps  like  turbans,  g. 
{Heces  of  velvet,  chintz  hangings,  : 
dresses  were  twined  and  festoonet 
bodies,  and  hung  over  thdr  shcfu] 
were  knocking  off  the  heads  of  Ui 
pouring  sparkling  champagne  and 
down  their  throats ;  others  had  g 
gohlets  and  vases  to  thmr  mout 
with  the  most  costly  and  precious 
were  yelling  and  shouting  in  a  i 
intoxication ;  others  lay  stupified  a 
on  the  ground ;  one  had  placed  a 
on  bis  head  as  a  helmet ;  another 
tobacco  on  a  golden  salver.  The  i 
iabberine  and  discordant   veJUne*. 
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bQm)r  and  prevented  any  sense  of  the 
us  from  mingling  vdth  disgust, 
se,  then,  were  the  plunderers,  the  burners 
fielle  Etoile ;  these  were  they  who  had 
red  its  inmates :  there  could  be  no  mis- 
>  doubt.  The  evidence  was  too  apparent, 
for  retaliation,  and  vengeance.  But 
and  Marguerite,  where  were  they  ? 
sight  of  the  goblets,  the  different  articles 
oiture,  which  he  recognized,  steeled 
B  heart  against  mercy,  his  only  fear  was 
le  should  escape.  Sickened  with  the 
scene,  he  withdrew  gently  with  the 
*om  the  edge  of  the  glen  to  where  the 
were  halted. 

es  the  English  Captain  know  the  hawk^s 
?"  said  the  Carib  in  a  low  tone. 
ur  nodded  his  head, 
s  welL    Will  the  Captain  wait  till  he 

ur  nodded  again,  he  could  hardly  trust 
to  speak. 
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"  It   is  well,"    reiterated   the   Carib.     The:^^ 
going  down  the  line,  he  touched  about  twenty" 
of  the  soldieiSi  and  expressed  by  signs  that  tfa^^ 
were  to  come  with  him.     The  men  kxdDed  fac^ 
Arthur  for  his  command.     He  bedmned  to  Ser-^ 
geant  Owens,  and  pcnnted  to  the  moo,  and  tfaes^ 
to  the  Carib.     The  soldiers  £^  out  noisdesshr, 
and  £1  Duque  kd  them  away  by  a  circuitoui^ 
path.     The  young  oflioer  again  bedconed  to  » 
corporal,  and  whispered  to  him  to  go  rooiidL 
and  tell  the  men  to  load  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  one  by  one,  to  fix  their  bayonets,  and 
keep  silence.     There  was  a  deadly  purport  in 
that  order,  and  the  men  understood  it;   and 
more  than  one  observed,  that  they  had  never 
seen  their  young  Captain  look  so  before. 

As  soon  as  the  men  were  readv,  he  led  them 
gently  down  to  where  the  watercourse  issued 
firom  the  glen,  and  motioned  them  to  ^vead 
to  the  right  and  left,  keeping  ten  men  wkh 
him  to  occupy  the  narrow  end.  IVesently  some 
of  the  soldiers  caught   sight   of  the  negroes^ 
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^^d  a  low  murmur  of  execration,  that  they 
^^^d  not  entirely  suppress,  went  round;  but 
^^  orgie  was  at  its  height.  The  savage  band 
'^^^rd  not  their  coming  fate.  The  soldiers'  fire- 
*^^cks  were  cocked  spontaneously,  and  their 
*^^iids  itched  to  pull  the  triggers,  as  each  man 
Packed  out  his  mark :  they  could  hardly  wait  for 
t*xe  word  of  command. 

Suddenly,  from  the  heights  at  the  further 
^nd  of  the  glen,  a  hawk  screamed  shrilly. 

Some  of  the  negroes  started  up,  and  rushed 
^  their  arms;  some  stared  about  in  wild 
*^xnay,  some  jumped  up,  but  fell  down  again, 
*^^^  drunk  to  stand,  while  a  discordant  yell 
^^se  on  every  side. 

Hark!    a  ringing  voDey  of  musketry — an- 
^*^er,    one   echoing   the   other.      Down   drop 
^l^ut  a  dozen,  screaming,  yelling  fiends,  ere  the 
^0  echoes  have  died  away. 

Bewiklered,   stupified,   they  run  hither  and 
*lrither;  some,  not  all,  for  about  twenty  have 
^iiatched  up  muskets,  and  are   attempting  to         \ 
fetum  the  fire  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds. 
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Again !    hark !    the   double  volley.      li(^ 
yelling,   more  screamiog.     Down  they  go  to 
earth.     Another   and  another.     The  valley  ^ 
becoming  a  shambles.     Have  the  soldiers  P^ 
pity  ?      Has  Arthur  forgotten   mercy  ?    No  ^ 
Hark  1  his  dear  voice  rings  above  the  din  lil^^ 
a  bugle  call,  as  he  gives  the  word  to   ceaB^ 
firing,  and  to  dose. 

The  men  obeyed  rductantly  at  heart,  h\MP 
with  a  quick  run. 

"  Follow  me,  and  charge ;  but  give  quarter^ 
and  take  prisoners;  we  have  pimished  then^^ 
enough." 

Then  drawing  his  sword,  and  placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  men,  he  rushed  up  the 
watercourse. 

Down,  at  the  same  moment,  fi*om  the  head 
of  the  glen,  sprang  Sergeant  Owens  and  his 
party.  "  The  cold  sted  !  my  fine  feUows,"  he 
cried ;  "  don't  waste  your  powder  on  the  mur- 
derous dogs." 

"  Quarter,"  cried  Arthur,  "  give  quarter." 
And  his  voice  echoed  round. 
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Tbe  sound  was  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth, 
'  *ien  a  straggling  bullet  from  the  still  resisting 
^  My  of  n^oes  struck  him  in  the  shoulder. 
;  fie  stumbled,  and  fell  forwards  on  his  face. 
ft  mpported  himself  on  his  arm,  as  one  of 
fte  men  stooped  to  raise  him,  and  said,  faintly, 
'It  is  nothing ;"  but  with  a  groan  he  fell  back 
ttsdess  and  inanimate.  The  soldier  who  had 
Mopped  to  pick  him  up  dropped  by  his  side 
^  a  bullet  through  his  brain. 

A  cry  went  forth  from  the  soldiers,  a  fierce  cry 
of  rage,  when  they  saw  their  gallant  young 
Captain  fall.  That  cry  was  the  negroes' 
beH 

On  rushed  the  two  waves  of  men  meeting  at 
*  pomt,  forcing  in  their  resistless  sweep,  the 
^ed  negroes  against  the  steep  side  of  the 
^  glen.  The  bayonets  flashed  brightly,  but 
^  a  moment  they  were  dim  with  blood.  Ano- 
'W  soldier  fell  mortally  wounded,  another 
Jead.  But  the  negroes  had  no  chance ;  badly 
'nned,  and  taken  by  surprise;  out-numbered 
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by  men  who  knew  how  to  use  thdr  weapoi^^-^ 
infuriated  and  exasperated. 

Still  they  behaved   manfully.      No   quart^^ 
was   given,   or  asked.     They  perished   wher^ 
they  stood,   each   one   with   his   arms   in   hi^ 
hand  fighting  to  the  last.     It  is  probable,  that 
a  few  of  them  escaped  into  the  bush,  though 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  them  afterwards. 
By  this  act  of  severity,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
republicans,   the  rebellion  was   suppressed  for 
a  time  to  break  out  again  in  '98  with  different 
results. 
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CHAPITER  XI. 

The  27th  of  July. — Again  the  middle  ground. 
the  dim  moonlight,  moving  to  and  fro,  are 
.^y  dusky  forms.  Three  men  are  standing 
trt,  conversing  eagerly ;  one  of  gigantic 
"^My  armed  to  the  teeth — the  mulatto,  Le- 
-%tin ;  the  other  two,  what  a  contrast ! — the 
t:i,  pale,  stooping  Jesuit,  and  the  dusky 
k^tinous — a  yoimg  quadroon,  with  purple  eyes, 
*ly  jet-black  hair,  straight  nose,  and  pearly 
Ih,  handsome  as  the  demigod,  and  soulless 
the  marble. 

**  See,  the  stars  are  waning  fast,  the  day  will 
^n  break,  and  he  is  not  returned,"  said  the 
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mulatto,  impatiently.  "What,  in  the  devil's 
name,  made  you  send  a  decrepid  old  nigger  on 
such  an  errand  ?" 

"  Nobody  would  take  old  Kerrot  for  a  spy, 
Lemantin,"  replied  Marinier,  quietly.  "  Some* 
thing  must  have  happened,  or  he  would  have 
been  back  before  this.  Perhaps  it  is  a  false 
alarm,  after  all,  and  the  republican  troops  have 
not  landed." 

"  True  or  false/'  said  the  mulatto,  grinding 
his  teeth   together,   fiercely,  "  I  will   wait  no 
longer.     Let  the  wolves  fight  it  out  or  not,  as 
they  please.      Lemantin  is  no  longer  the  cut 
waiting  for  the  bone.      See,  old  man,   I  hav^ 
got  my  pack  about  me,  ready  and  willing  for 
the  work.     I  will  hunt  for  myself.     Once  they 
have   tasted   blood,   they   are   mine    for   ever. 
Let  us  on,  then.     Why  should  we  delay  ?" 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you,"  replied  the 
Jesuit,  slowly ;  "  but  you  will  keep  your  com- 
pact with  me,  will  you  not  ?  I  cannot  s^pear 
in  this  business ;  I  am  a  man  of  peace." 
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"  Tonnerre  de  Dieu  !  have  I  not  given  you 
my  word  already  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  break 
it,  like  you  white  hypocrites  ?" 

"  No,  no,  it  is  not  that,  but  —  '*  said  the 
Jesuit,  hesitatingly. 

Speak  out !"  cried  the  mulatto,  fiercely. 
Do  you  think  you   will  have  power  to 
control  your  men,  when  their  blood  is  inflamed 
with  rapine  and  plunder  ?    If  the  lily  is  bruised, 
she  is  worthless." 

"  Ho !  ho !"  laughed  the  savage,  "  I  under- 
stand your  fears.     Trouble  yourself  not.     I  will 
bear  her  pure  and  spotless  to  your  arms.     An- 
toine  here  knows  the  rendezvous  in  the  moun- 
tains;  he  will  guide  you  there.     I  will  make 
abort  work  of  it  where  I  am  going,  and  will  not 
te  long  after  you.     Do  you   have   everything 
i^ady.     But  mind,  I  swear  to  you,  I,  Lemantin, 
that  I  will  have  but  little  of  the  mummery  for 
myself.     If  the  dark-haired  one  refuses  it  as  a 
sacrament,    she   shall   have   it   as   a  horse   is 
physicked,  whether  she  will  or  no.     The  other 
I  do  not  interfere  with." 
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''  Oh,  Antoine  knows  the  happiness  in  store 
for  him;  a  pretty,  blushing,  blue-eyed  bride, 
fair  and  fragrant  as  a  lime-Uossom/'  said  the 
Jesuit,  turning  to  the  dusky  Antinous. 

The  handsome  quadroon  smacked  his  lips 
and  rolled  his  eyes,  but  did  not  speak. 

**  So,  after  all,  you  are  not  going  to  many 
her  yourself?"  said  the  mulatto,  laughing. 

''  No,  no,  Antoine ;  here  is  my  substitute." 

''  I  don't  understand  what  you  would  be  at ; 
but  as  I  have  said,  so  will  I  do,"  replied  Le' 
mantin,    shrugging   his  shoulders.      *^  Hark^- 
hark !  there  is  a  shot — another,  another.    They 
are  attacking  the  pass.     Here,  follow  me,  my 
dogs,"  said  the  mulatto,  springing  away,  but  fol^ 
a  moment,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  struck^ 
him,  he  turned  round,  and,  casting  a  withering, 
threatening  glance  at  the  Jesuit,  he  muttered 
between    his  set   teeth :    "  Treacherous    dog ! 
Fool  that  I  Wiis  to  trust  a  white  man  !"     Then, 
calling  to  two  of  his  followers,  he  ordered  them, 
in  a  tongue  unknown  to  the  Jesuit,  to  keep  the 
white  man  prisoner,  until  his  return. 
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^larinier  understood  the  action,  but  did 
not  attempt  to  expostulate:  he  was  himself 
alarmed.  Had  any  one  betrayed  them  ?  Had 
any  one  discovered  the  plot  ?  The  Carib — old 
Kerrot — if  it  failed,  it  would  go  hard  with  him. 
The  mulatto's  blood  was  up.  He  had  aroused 
the  innate  ferocity  of  the  beast — would  it  turn 
upon  him,  and  rend  him? 

The  firing  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  mulatto 
stopped. 

A  negro  came  rushing  up  the  ravine. 
What  is  it,  Sully,"  cried  Lemantin,  aloud. 
Bah,  it  is  noting,  mon  General,"  replied  in 
broken  English  the  panting  man,  with  a  rough 
salute.  "  Trois  Caraibes,  four  vat  dey  call  militia, 
and  one  buckra  sodger,  dat  all — we  shot  um 
down,  dey  run  away,  tree  kill." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  they  were  militia  men, 
Sully  ?" 

"  Ees,  Massa,  dey  run  away  quite  too  soon 
for  buckra  sodgers,  besides  him  all  dress  in 
white." 

VOL.    II.  T 
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**  Did  you  take  any  prisoners  ?" 

^*  No,  General ;  mash  um  kuUs,  aU  ^sC^^^^ 
dead" 

The  rebel  Chief,  for  so  we  may  now  call  Mas:::::^ 
reflected  a  moment,  and  then  said: 

"^  'niat  will  do,  Sully,  go  bad:  and  teQ  Caj^^ 
tain  Meunier  to  draw  off  his  men  in  a  qnarte^^ 
of  an  hour,  and  march  towards  La  Bdle  Etoik.' 

The  negro  giving  a  rough  salute  cEsa] 

'^Ha!  this  speaks  for  itself,"  muttered 
mulatto,  with  a  grim  smile.  "  The  troops  hav^^^ 
marched  to  meet  the  Frenchmen,  and  the] 
could  spare  but  eight — curses  on  them:  ma] 
they  cut  one  another's  throats,  the  pale-faced 
curs.  Come,  these  eight  are  disposed  of,  the 
coast  is  clear,  and  the  proud  Rosalie  is  mine." 

"Well,  brother,"  he  said  aloud,  turning  to 
Marinier  and  holding  out  his  big  hand,  yet 
showing  his  huge  white  teeth  with  a  fiendish 
grin,  "  there  is  no  treachery  in  this,  after  all — 
shake  hands,  brother." 

Marinier  did  as  he  was  desired,  at  the  same 
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tame  fixing  his  keen  eyes  on  the  mulatto,  he 
Baid: 

"  Why  did  you  suspect  me,  brother  ?" 

"  Diantre!  I  suspect  you  above  all  men,  what 
could  have  put  that  into  your  head  ?" 

"  You  looked  just  now  as  if  you  could  have 
eaten  me." 

"  Bah,  it  was  but  a  passing  cloud — old  Pier- 
rot has  not  returned.  I  did  not  know  what  the 
firing  was  about,  and  I  was  afiraid  for  the  mo- 
ment that  our  plans  were  discovered;  but  it's 
an  right  I  tell  you." 

"  What  was  the  alarm,  then  ?  why  did  they 
make  such  a  noise?  the  quieter  these  things 
are  done  the  better." 

'*  It  was  a  fooUsh  attempt  of  a  few  men  who 
attempted  to  force  the  pass,  intending  no  doubt 
to  act  as  garrison  to  La  Belle  Etoile  during  the 
boy's  absence ;  do  you  understand  ?" 

"  And  the  issue." 

"  All  shot  down,  or  run  away." 

T  2 
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"  Were  there  any  Caribs  amongst  them  ?" 
asked  Marinier,  anxiously. 

The  mulatto's  sleepy  eye  flashed  fire,  and  a 
deep  black  shadow  seemed  to  pass  over  his 
swarthy  countenance  as  he  turned  away  with  a 
fearful  oath,  without  replying  to  the  Jesuit's 

question. 

#  #  #  *  • 

Three  hours  after  this,  the  smooth  lawn  iii 
front  of  La  Belle  Etoile  was  trodden  down  and 
polluted  by  a  throng  of  incarnate  fiends,  in-       "^ 
flamed  with  bad  passions,  and  furious  for  blood.  '^ 

The  helpless  and  unsuspecting  inmates  were  " 

busily  employed  in  their  usual  avocations. 

The  slaves  were  not  in  the  fields,  but  were 
scattered  about  the  farm  and  outbuildings, 
drawing  water,  grinding  com,  or  tending  the 
cattle. 

Rosalie  and  Marguerite  had  risen  early — it 
was  an  anxious  day  to  both  of  them,  and  sleep 
had  forsaken  them  before  the  usual  time.    They  / 
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Went  hand  in  hand  to  pay  their  orisons  before 
the  beautiful  shrine  in  Rosalie's  boudoir. 

Both  their  hearts  were  touched  with  sadness ; 
yet  even  that  had  its  consolation,  for  it  linked 
and  united  them  in  stronger  bonds  of  sister- 
hood. 

Picture  to  yoxu^elf,  kind  reader,  these  two 
fiur  beings  adorned  with  every  grace  and  beauty, 
radiant  with  youth  and  purity,  differing  only  as 
the  loveliest  flowers,  the  brightest  gems,  or  two 
£Eur  stars,  kneeling  together,  side  by  side,  sisters 
in  all,  save  blood,  each  supplicating  at  that 
ornamented  shrine  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin 
of  grace  before  the  throne  of  heaven,  each  for 
him  each  loved.  The  dark,  lustrous  eyes  of 
one  are  upturned  to  heaven  beseechingly — her 
head  thrown  back,  her  lips  gently  parted,  her 
bosom  heaving  with  convulsive  sobs.  The 
other,  with  her  soft,  blue  eyes  humbly  bent 
upon  the  groxmd,  the  long,  silky  eyelashes 
casting  a  shadow  on  her  fair,  smooth  cheek, 
while  from  underneath  comes   creeping  gently 
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a   single    tear.      Their    white  hands    daspeA- 
together,   their  kneeling   attitude,  their  whd^ 
expression  was  beautiful  and  pure  and  holy, 
peering  at  them  through  the  half-dosed  ja- 
lousies, like  a  furious  satyr,  stands  the  mulatto-^^ 
Lemantin. 

Rosalie  and    her   sister    arose    from    thdr"  ^ 
kneeling  posture  and  kissed  one  another 
derly. 

The  mulatto  passed  round  to  the  outer  door 
of  the  boudoir,  followed  by  a  tall,  athletic 
negro. 

"  Hark,"  said  Marguerite,  hastily,  "  surdy  I 
heard  footsteps  outside,  and  there,  look,  is  the 
shadow  of  a  man  passing  the  window.'* 

"  Fancy,  dearest,  it  must  be  fancy :  the  slaves 
are  not  allowed  to  go  by  this  end  of  the  house,** 
replied  Rosalie,  laughing. 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Marguerite,  in  alarm. 
"  Hark !  what  is  that  ?" 

Suddenly,  around  the  house,  and  in  the 
house,  there  arose  an  infernal  uproar.     ShriekSi 
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yells,  cries,  the  rattling  of  fire-arms,  the  crash- 
ing of  wood,  the  bursting  open  of  doors,  hurried 
footsteps,  heart-rending  ear-piercing  screams, 
iieOish  shouts,  as  if  the  very  fiends  had  broken 
loose.  The  door  leading  into  the  body  of  the 
liouse  is  opened  suddenly — but  it  is  not  shut 
9gain — there  is  no  tune. 

Faint,  and  ghastly  pale,  old  Devrien,  with  his 
ch'essing-gown,  aU  dabbled  with  blood,  that 
spurted  firom  a  wound  in  his  side,  tottered  into 
the  room, 

"  Fly,  dear  ones — fly !  while  there  is  yet 
tine !"  he  murmured,  in  a  low,  gasping  voice 
pressing  his  hand  to  his  side.  "  The  negroes 
liave  risen!  Oh,  my  God!  Mercy — mercy! 
Spare  them !     Fly  !— fly !" 

He  could  say  no  more,  but,  staggering 
forwards,  he  fell  senseless  at  the  foot  of  the 
crucifix. 

Pale  as  death,  Rosalie  ran  to  raise  her  father, 
but  a  scream  firom  Marguerite  stopped  her. 
Hideous  fiends,  grinning  and  yelling,  were 
thronging  into  the  room. 
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Instinctively  they  turned  to  fly  by  the  io<>^ 
that  opened  out  beneath  the  gigantic  maogroV^ 
trees. 

They  reached  the  threshold.     There  stood  tb^ 
mulatto,  Lemantin. 

Rosalie  started  back,  horror-stricken. 

Fearfiilly  the  truth  flashed  upon  ho",  at^^ 
scorched  her  brain.     Lost — ^lost ! 

"  The  mulatto — the  mulatto !"  she  shridce^ 
wildly,  and  fell  fainting  forwards.  He  caugl^ 
her  in  his  arms. 

At   the   same   moment,  a    powerful  neg^^ 
seized  the  no  less  terrified  Marguerite,  and,  (te^ 
pitc  her  cries  and  struggles,  bore  her  off  like 
child. 

We   will  not  lift  up  the  dismal  shroud  of 
hideous  horrors  that  enveloped  La  Belle  Etai** 
on  that  fatal  morning. 

They  who  have  read  an  account  of  the  MarooD 
wars  may  easily  conceive  them,  and  to  those  wbo 
have  not,  the  scenes  that  the  soldiers  witnessed 
in  the  last  chapter  may  furnish  some  idea  of  ^ 
fate    that    awaited    alike    master    and   sbve^ 
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young   and   old,   things    animate    and    inani- 
mate. 

Rapine  and  murder,  fire  and  reckless  destruc- 
tion, plunder,  wanton  cruelty,  and  hideous 
drunkenness  had  a  fearful  orgie,  and  this  not 
under  the  excitement  of  a  resistance — ^for  resist- 
ance  there  was  none.  Pshaw !  the  blood  runs 
cold,  and  the  senses  sicken  at  the  very  thought. 
Our  business  is  with  those  that  still  live.  Let 
us  then  follow  them. 

Beneath  the  gnarled,  wide-spreading  branches 
of  the  mangrove  trees,  apart  from  the  plunderers, 
stood  five  picked  followers  of  the  rebel  chief. 
They  were  unarmed,  and  held  by  the  bridles  two 
mules,  ready  saddled.  The  mulatto  and  the 
negro,  bearing  their  lovely  burdens,  soon  joined 
this  party,  but  kept  the  maidens  separate. 

Rosalie  was  still  senseless,  or  appeared  to 
be  so ;  but  Marguerite  shuddered  when  she  was 
placed  on  the  ground.  On  this  very  spot,  beneath 
the  sheltering  branches  of  that  grim  old  tree, 
but  the  day  before,  she  had  reclined  trustfully  on 
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th^  bosom  of  him  she  loved  with  her 

love.     Twas  there  the  Carib   Chief  stooC^ 

'twas  there  they  had  parted.     And  now ! 

ibis  was  bat  a  passing  thought.     She  ooDecl^ 

her  wandering  senses,   and  prayed  silently 
heaven  for  aid. 

She  was  pozzled  at  tike  conduct  and  demeaDOffil 
of  these  men.     Could  it  be  their  intuition  f9 
rescue  and  preserve  them  f     She  had  not  undeF- 
stood,   or,   perhaps,   had   not    heard  Rosabel 
exdamation  at  the  sight  of  the  mulatto.    St 
looked  at  them  all  in  turns,  to  see  if  she  couU 
recognise  any  of  their  faces.     But  no ;  they 
were  all  perfect  strangers  to  her.     What  wodd 
they  do  next  ?    As  yet,  she  knew  not  what  to 
think,  or  how  to  act. 

She  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense,  for  the    : 
same  negro   who  had    carried    her  off  again 
approached  her,  and  said,  in  very  good  French: 
^*  Mademoisdle    must   aBow   herself  to  ^ 
blindfolded." 

'*  Oh,  no  !  pray  do  not  do  so  !"  she  replied, 
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beseechingly.      ''  Let  me   have    at    least   the 
light  of  day.     Do  not  blind  my  eyes  !" 

"  It  must  be  done :  the  chief  has  ordered  it/' 
replied  the  negro,  firmly,  but  respectfully. 

"  Which  is  your  chief  ?  Oh !  let  me  speak 
to  him." 

"  Le  voiUty*  said  the  negro,  pointing  to  the 
gigantic  mulatto. 

"  What  are  you  about  there,  Meunier  ?'* 
^iouted  the  deep  voice  of  Lemantin.  "  Do  as 
J  have  ordered  you  at  once,  and  put  her  on  the 

mule." 

**  You  see  your  request  is  impossible,  Made- 
^^oiselle,"  said  the  negro,  politely.  "  You  must 
^^l>mit."  Marguerite  permitted  herself  quietly 
*^   be  blindfolded. 

-As  soon  as  the  handkerchief  was  passed  over 
*^e^  eyes  and  festened,  she  felt  herself  lifted  on 
^^^  mule.     The  reins  were  put  into  her  hands, 
^^d  they  moved  off. 

Once  more  the  parting  from  her  dear  Arthur 

^^^ssed  her  mind.     Again  it  was  banished,  and 

^"^^  listened   attentively  to  catch  all  words  or 
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sounds  that  might  assist  her  in  conjecturii^^ 
their  &te.     Alas !  she  could  but  hear  the  ^^J 
cordant  yells  of  the  now  drunken  fiends — <i0 
dismal  screams  of  the  despairing  woi 
crackling  and  roaring  of  the  devouring 
and  the  shrill  cries  of  animals  in  extreme 
ture.     Gradually  they  died  away,  and  she 
by  the  noiseless  tread  of  the  mule  that  she 
passing   over   the   savannah   of   Guinea 
behind  the  farm.     Then  they  began  to  ascend 
steep  hills,  threading  the  tangled  forest   Several 
times  the  mule  stumbled,  and  she  neariy  6^ 
but  she  found  herself    supported  by  vigorous 
arms.     Several  times  she  was  lifted  fit>m  bff 
saddle,  and  carried  by  men  up  some  steep  hiB 
side,  or  across  some  rocky  ravine,  or  foamiog 
mountain  torrent.     Many  times  the  leaves  and 
twigs  of  the  overhanging  boughs  and  trailiif 
creepers  would  brush  against  her  face,  and  re* 
peatedly  a  voice  cried  "  Stoop !"  but  no  other 
word  was  spoken,  except  occasionally  a  muttered 
oath. 

Their  progress,   however,   as   may  be  ^ 
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losedf  vras  very  slow;  to  poor  Marguerite  it 
icero^  an  age.  A  weary — weary  ride  it  was  to 
h£f  9  ^  the  possession  of  all  her  senses.  Of 
Bosahe's  feelings  we  know  nothing,  for  she  re- 

mcmueired  nothing  of  this  journey. 

*  *  *  #  • 

"Here  we  are  at  last,"  suddenly  cried  out 
;  II16  ferocious  Lemantin. 

The  mules  stopped,  and  the  exhausted 
ttul  frightened  maidens  were  lifted  off  their 
Ixtcks,  and  placed  on  the  soft  and  mossy 
ground. 

Rosalie's  courage  had  completely  failed  her; 

de  was  almost  deprived  of  sense,  and  yet  she 

frembled  violently,  and  could  scarcely  stand,  but 

Marguerite   still  had  hope;   her  faith  was  so 

pure,  her  trust  so  entire,  that  she  almost  looked 

fcr  a  special  intervention  of  Providence  to  rescue 

*hem  from  the  impending  danger.     What  that 

^ger  was,  her  maiden  heart  would  not,  could 

^ot  imagine.     Death  was  in  her  thoughts ;  it 

^  terrible  for  one  so  young,  so  lovely,  to  die ; 
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but  her  soul  was  at  peace  with  God,  she 
dreamed  not  of  dishonour.  The  bandages  were 
removed  from  their  eyes.  Rosalie  uttered  a 
&int  scream,  and  sank  senseless  on  the  ground. 

Marguerite  was  at  first  bewildered  by  the 
sudden  g^re  of  the  bright  day;  but  soon, 
though  pale  as  death,  and  quivering  like  aa 
aspen  leaf,  she  looked  steadily  round,  as  if  to 
gather  in  by  one  glance  the  whole  scene. 

An  was  mystery. 

Then  she  sat  down,  and  raising  the  droopiog 
head  of  the  lovely  creole,  chafed  her  temples, 
and  tried  every  means  to  bring  her  back  to 
life. 

The  scene  was,  indeed,  a  strange  one;  ^ 
though  to  any  but  the  actors  in  this  painf^ 
drama,  the  spot  chosen  by  Lemantin  for  tb^ 
fulfilment  of  his  dark  designs  was  a  tropk^ 
gem  of  the  purest  water. 

About  twelve  feet  apart,  there  stood  two 
stately  grougrou  palm-trees,  casting  thrir  waving 
tresses  loosely  into  the  fiiigrant  air.     Sheltered 
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and  protected  by  their  singular  position,  they 
had  withstood  for  many  years  the  awful  power 
of  the  devastating  hiuricanes,  and  grown  tall, 
straight,  and  tapering,  until  they  had  by  far 
out-topped  their  brethren  of  the  forest. 

A  little  retired,  but  still  between  the  two 
palm  trees,  so  that  their  trunks  appeared  to 
rise  as  colmnns  on  each  side,  there  was  a  rock, 
somewhat  like  a  dais,  with  a  projecting  canopy. 
The  &ce  was  smooth,  and  two  ledges  or  steps, 
one  above  the  other,  stood  out  from  it,  the 
lowest  resting  on  the  ground.  It  was  of  dark- 
green  porphyry,  polished  by  nature  or  the 
action  of  water.  The  brow  was  slightly  over- 
hanging, and  clothed  with  trailing  creepers, 
twined  and  matted  together. 

A  deep,  dark  shadow  fell  from  this  rock 
iq)on  the  emerald-green  turf,  whilst  the  still- 
slanting  sun  rays  played  and  coquetted  with  the 
feathery  foliage  of  the  lofty  palm-trees,  which, 
as  it  swayed  about  in  the  light  air,  threw  alter- 
nate lights  and  shades  on  the  richly-coloured 
trunks. 
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Gnmped  round  the  two  maidens,  but  at  a 

«&  distance  from  them,  were  Lemantin  and 

«  smgd  companions.    Upon  the  second  ledge 

tf  Ae  nek  there  was  erected  a  rude  cross  of 

I  *ML    a  white  man  in  the  garb  of  a  priest 

holt  on  the  lowest  step.     By  his  side  stood,  in 

the  natural  and  graceful  attitude  of  a  savage, 

I  ka^me  young  quadroon.     God-like  as  he 

J^oked  he  did  but  suck  a  piece  of  sugar-cane. 

When  the  party  arrived  the  man  in  the  dress 
of  a  priest  arose,  and  making  a  sign  to  the  mu- 
^  he  walked  up  to  the  two  maidens,  and 
(^  in  a  low  voice : 
••Daughter  T 

Marguerite  looked  up,  and  to  her  great  sur- 
^rise  she  beheld  a  white  man  in  a  priest's  robe, 
Sizing  compassionately  on  them.  A  fresh  ray 
^  hope,  like  a  rosy  simbeam,  gleamed  upon  her 
^  warmed  her  sinking  heart. 

"Are  you  come  to  save  us?"  she  mur- 
Qiured,  in  a  gentle  voice. 

VOL.   II.  U 
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The  man  shook  his  head  sarrowfuOy,  and 
replied: 

'*  Alas !  I  am  but  a  prisoner,  like  yoursdveSi 
to  these  lawless  men." 

"  What    do    they   want  ?   why    have    they 

brought  us  here?  what  means  that  rude  altar? 

I 
and  you,  why  are  you  in  the  garb  of  a  minister 

of  our  holy  religion?"  said  Marguerite  i^ 

rapid  utterance. 

"  It  is  evident  that  these  men  must  have 
arranged  it  all  beforehand,  and  they  carried  tO^ 
forcibly  off  in  my  priest's  dress  to  perform  tk^ 
ceremony." 

"  What   ceremony  ?    I   do   not  understate 
you/'  cried  the  bewildered  girl. 

"  The  sacrament  of  marriage,  my  daughter^.-^ 
replied  the  priest,  slowly 

"  But  the  bridegrooms,  where  are  they  ?" 

"  There   and    there,"    answered    the    man^ 
pointing   to   Lemantin  and  the  young  quad^ 
roon. 
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"  And  the  brides  ?" 

**  Yourself  and  Rosalie  Devrien.'' 

A  deq>y  burning  blush  overspread  the 
maiden's  face,  as  in  a  moment  the  purport  of 
his  words  rent  the  veil  :^  innocence  that  had 
hitherto  enveloped  her  young  heart.  She 
did  not,  however,  shrink  fix>m  her  terrible 
task,  nor  did  her  powers  of  observation  desert 
her* 

*^  You  know  us,  then  ?''  she  said,  quickly. 

^<  I  have  seen  you  but  once  before,"  replied 
the  priest,  while  a  strange  sort  of  smile  for 
a  moment  flickered  round  his  thin  pale  lips. 

"  You  know  we  are  wealthy — will  they  not 
take  a  ransom  for  us?  We  will  give  all  we 
possess — ay,  and  more  " — and  here  she  blushed 
again,  for  she  thought  of  Arthur — "  if  they 
^riU  let  us  go  free.'' 

"  See,  here  is  a  purse  of  gold/'  said  Rosalie, 
looking  up  for  the  first  time ;  "  and  here  are 
jewels,  and  bracelets,  and  —  " 
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peak  to  them ;  at  least,  I  fear  so,  for 
pisoner  in  their  hands,  like  your- 

*  profession  is   sacred.      Savages  as 
they  will  listen  to  you." 
&ther ;  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin  of 

mplore  you,  try,"  said  Rosalie,  faintly. 

tiest  shook  his  head,  sorrowfully ;  but 

id  them,  and  went  over  to  Lemantin, 

standing  a  little  apart,  grinning  like 

,"  said  the  mulatto,  abruptly,  "  do 
ent,  or  must  the  dose  be  forced  upon 

'  have  not  consented,  Lemantin;  but 
ot  yet  had  time  to  convince  them  of 
sity  of  compliance.  They  have  maidens' 
xy  be  overcome,  and  they  scarcely  know 
lative." 

r  blood  is  cold,  Marinier;  mine  is 
ike  wildfire  in  my  veins.  I  tell  you 
it  but  little  longer." 
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said  the  mulatto,  contemptuously.  "  To 
your   work;     the   shadows    are  fast  shorten- 

'  Lemantm  walked  backwards  and  forwards, 
(ike  a  wild  beast  in  his  cage  waiting  for  its  food, 
impatiently,  savagely,  grinding  his  teeth,  and 
knitting  his  brows  together. 

Marinier  returned  to  the  weeping  maidens. 
^  I  cannot  save  you,"  said  he,  mournfully ; 
^  my  efforts  have  been  all  in  vain.  I  promised 
them  a  vast  ransom  to  tempt  their  cupidity ; 
I  pointed  out  the  hdnous  sin  they  were 
ecNOomittii^ ;  I  told  the  Chief  you  would  die,  if 
he  persisted  in  his  cruel  determination ;  but  it 
was  in  vain." 

The  maidens  shuddered. 

''  All  I  could  gain  for  you,"  he  continued, 
in  a  soft,  insinuating  voice,  ^*  was  a  short  delay, 
and  a  promise  not  to  use  any  violence,  if  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided." 

"There  is  some  object  in  this,"  said  Mar- 
guerite, quiddy. 
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''  Yes,  if  I  understand  them  rigfatfy,  it  is 
this/'  replied  Marinier,  in  the  same  soft  voice: 
"these  men  are  fisir  above  their  brethren  in 
education  and  intellect ;  they  have  latdy  heard 
the  doctrine  preached,  that  aU  men  are  bom, 
and  should  be,  equal  Now,  they  are  wise 
enough  to  see  the  fallacy  of  this,  in  their  present 
state.  They  know  that  no  coloured  men  have 
ever  acquired  the  intellects  and  knowledge  of 
white  men,  as  a  body — ^they  know  this,  and 
they  feel  it  deeply.  They  are  out  of  the  pale  of 
society ;  they  cannot  aspire  to  the  hands  of  the 
daughters  of  their  masters  and  superiors :  they 
would  remedy  this.  These  men,  then,  avoiding 
the  horrors  and  atrocities  of  their  inferior 
brethren,  have  carried  you  safely  off  from 
certain  death,  and  more  certain  outrage,  to 
elevate  themselves  by  marriage,  and  to  raise  up 
children  to  succeed  them,  who  shall  not  be  dis- 
graced and  branded  as  inferior  beings.  This, 
as  far  as  I  can  make  it  out,  has  been  their 
object,  both  in  preserving  you  from  a  dreadful 
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fate,  and  of  bringing  me  here  by  force,  to  per- 
form the  holy  sacrament." 

Marguerite  listened  attentively.  Her  faint 
suspicion  became  a  strong  doubt.  She  looked 
at  him  keenly,  and  said :  "  Surely  you  can  and 
win  refuse  to  perform  so  holy  a  rite ;  and  that 
win  gain  us  time,  at  least  if  their  intentions  be 
such  as  you  say  they  are." 

«  If  I  refuse,  they  wiU  kiU  me." 

"  And  is  it  not  better  to  die,"  said  Mar- 
guerite, solemnly,  "  than  to  commit  so  deadly 
a  sin?" 

"  Nay,  my  daughter,  our  life  is  not  our  own ; 
we  hold  it  as  a  tenure  from  God.  He  must 
release  us,  not  we  ourselves.  No  situation, 
however  painful  or  distressing,  can  excuse  suicide 
in  His  eyes." 

"  You,  then,  would  have  us  rather  marry 
these  men  than  die?  Oh,  shame!  shame! 
to  linger  on,  imder  the  binding  of  a  sacred  oath, 
linked  like  a  galley-slave  to  a  fierce  and  cruel 
savage — a  n^o  1"     Here  a  convulsive  shudder 
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passed  over  her.     **  Sooner  weloome  deatbi  0 
his  most  hideous  shape  V' 

''  Nay,  my  daughter,  you  are  has^ ;  no 
oath  is  binding  that  is  taken  under  the  fear  oC 
death.  In  a  short  time,  you  may  be  free,  and 
get  absolution  from  your  vow.  By  this,  you 
have  a  diance  of  escape ;  otherwise,  without  a 
miracle,  there  is  none." 

*^  And  in  the  meantime  f*  added  Marguerite, 
shuddering  again. 

Ere  the  Jesuit  could  reply,  the  sun  was  in  the 
meridian. 

"  No  more  of  this  mummery,  Marinier," 
shouted  the  mulatto,  savagely*  '^  How  long 
are  you  to  stand  prating  there  ?'' 

As  Lemantin  pronounced  the  name  '*  Mari- 
nier,"  the  hearts  of  the  forlorn  maidens  finalfy 
sank  within  them ;  the  last  faint  glimmmng  of 
hope  seemed  suddenly  and  irrevocably  darkened 
now  and  for  ever !  They  looked  at  one  another : 
all  was  agony  and  miserable  despair. 

'^  It  is  his  enemy,"  miurmured  Marguerite. 
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Then  kissing  the  scarcely-conscious  Rosalie, 
she  said:  "  Sister,  dear  sister,  ferewell.  We 
shall  meet  in  heaven,  ere  long.  Let  us  forgive 
our  enemies :  let  us  pray." 

"  O,  Marguerite !  this  is  very  terrible.  Is 
^ere  no  hope  ?" 

"  On  earth,  none.     O,  Arthur !   Arthur  !*' 

And  theyknelttogether,  sidebyside,  andprayed. 

The  last  second  of  the  reprieve  has  passed ; 
the  shadows  are  falling  towards  the  east. 
Inflamed  with  passion,  furious  at  the  delay,  with 
burning  eyes  and  heaving  chest,  the  gigantic 
mulatto  sprang  forwards  to  seize  upon  his 
beautiful  and  helpless  victim. 

Rosalie  saw  him.  With  superhuman  energy, 
she  arose,  and,  with  a  piercing  shriek,  darted 
forwards  towards  the  screen  of  water-plants,  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  fly.  Soon  her  limbs  failed  her, 
and  she  sank  to  the  earth. 

With  a  curse,  the  mulatto  turned,  and  sprang 
after  her  with  rapid  boxmds. 

He  has  almost  reached  her. 
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Hark! 


• 


Through  the  still  calm  air,  there  comes 
swift,  low,  rustling,  hurtling  sound. 

With  a  hoarse,  terrible  scream,  the  gigantic 
mulatto  bounded  full  four  feet  into  the  air,  and 
fell  forwards  on  his  face  dose  to  the  feet  of  the 
shrinking  girL 

It  seemed  as  if  the  avenging  hand  had 
indeed  been  stretched  out  to  strike  him  widi 
the  bolt  of  heaven.  So  suddenly  passed  he 
away,  that  there  was  no  perceptible  interval 
'twixt  life  and  death. 

Marguerite,  who  had  risen  again,  fell  on  her 
knees  before  the  altar.  She  could  but  murmur : 
"  Saved !  saved !  saved  !" 

The  young  quadroon,  and  the  others,  ran 
simultaneously  to  raise  the  fallen  giant.  A 
yell,  a  fiendish  shriek,  burst  from  every  throat 
as  they  discovered  the  cause  of  his  death. 

An  arrow,  feathered  with  a  quill  from  the 
wmg  of  a  white  seamew,  had  pierced  his  right 
eye,  and  entered  the  brain. 
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They  let  the  body  falL 

Again  arose  the  yell  of  terror. 

The  Caribs !  the  Caribs ! 

They  stood  irresolute. 

A  hawk  screamed  shrilly. 

Then  one  by  one,  the  negroes,  the  mulattoes, 
the  quadroon,  dropped  down,  some  pierced  with 
many  arrows,  some  with  the  deadly  bullets. 

There  was  a  strange  soxmd,  a  commotion  in 
the  air,  it  seemed  alive  with  missiles,  whilst 
from  every  side  the  echoes  from  the  deadly 
muskets  pealed  a  death  kneU  to  the  wretched 
n^roes. 

Like  a  ship  in  the  vortex  of  a  hurricane,  they 
were  hurled  hither  and  thither.  They  coidd 
not  escape,  for  around  them  was  drawn  a  circle 
of  death. 

Wherever  they  attempted  to  fly,  there  they 
were  met  with  the  arrow  or  the  bullet. 

But  not  until  the  last  negro  was  stretched, 
quivering  and  bleeding,  on  the  mossy  ground, 
did    any   of    the    death-dealers    show  them- 
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selves,    and    then,    a  single,  half-naked,    t>  ^^^^ 
graceful  figure,  with  a  bow  in  his  hand,  ^X^^ 
an  arrow  fitted  to  the  string,  walked  slowly  ai^ 
gravely  fi-om  amidst  the  canes;  and  passix)..^ 
through  the  slain,  without  moving  his  eyes  ^^ 
the  right  or  left,   but  carefully  avoiding  tb^ 
corpses,  so  as  not  even  to  brush  them  with  bi^ 
feet,  he  went  up   to  Marinier,  who,   thougfc^ 
unhurt,  stood  motionless  and  petrified  (indeed^ 
he  seemed  rooted  to  the  ground),  and  plado^^ 
his  hand  on  the  Jesuit's  shoulder,  he  said,  in  ^^ 
firm    and   somewhat    menacing    tone:     "ftC^" 
brother    must   not    leave   this,   or   Le   Baro^-^ 
will  tell  his  Caribs  that  Marinier  is  an  enemy/ ^ 
Maiinier  answered,  moodily  and  sulkily : 
"  Kill  me  at  once,  Carib ;  life  is  no  long^^ 
valuable  to  me.     My  scheme  has  failed,  and  ^ 
am  lost.     Better  die  by  your  hands,  than  b^ 
hanged  like  a  dog,  with  my  enemy  triumphing" 
over  me." 

The  Carib  Chief  replied,  gravely  : 

**  Marinier  belongs  to  the  English  Captain.  Le 
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^aron  will  keep  him  safely.     Marinier  must  not 
lie." 

^^  Maledictions  on  you/'  muttered  the  priest, 
ivagely.  '^  Foiled !  foiled,  not  once,  but  again, 
f  this  miserable  savage.  What  an  accursed 
talityr 

But  this  mood  did  not  continue  long; 
lickly  banishing  the  idea  of  death,  he  began 
»  reflect. 

A  sudden  light  beamed  in  his  eyes,  a  slight 
dour  tinged  his  pale  cheeks,  and  he  muttered 
»  himself  these  words :  ''  One  more  cast  of 
le  dice.  I  will  stake  all  upon  the  throw.  It 
,  a  good  thought — a  last  chance,  but  a  favour* 
ble  one."  Then  speaking  aloud,  he  said : 
You  need  not  bind  me,  Carib.  I  will  go 
8  yoiur  prisoner  willingly.  I  am  sick  of  these 
cenes  of  bloodshed." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


^ 


When  Le  Blanc  recovered  his  senses,    ^ 
found  himself  in  a  comfortable  bed,  with  mc^' 
quito  curtains  drawn  round.     His  wounds  h^' 
been  washed  and  dressed,  and  owing  probab^.J^ 
to  the  exhaustion  occasioned  by  loss  of  bloo^^ 
and  want  of  food,   no  fever  had  supervenecf  ^ 
With  the  exception  of  one  arm,  which  he  feO^ 
was  helpless,  and  which  gave  him  a  little  pain,  in 
every  other  respect  he  was  sensible  that  he  had  re- 
ceived no  serious  injury  to  his  person,  though, 
on  first  awakening,  he  was  sorely  puzzled  to 
know  where  he  had  got  to.     The  fresh  trade- 


^ 
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I  came  sighing  through  the  waving  plantain 
^Sy  bearing  on  its  wings  the  perfume  of  lime 
orange  blossoms ;  and  the  dash  of  sounding 
vrs,  mingled  with  the  flapping  of  leaves 
nst  the  closed  jalousies,  perplexed  him  more 
more. 

ipe  fruit  and  coolmg  drinks  stood  on  a 
i  by  his  bedside.  The  sheets  were  of 
vy  whiteness ;  the  curtains,  of  the  finest 
se.  Everything  bespoke  luxury  and  civili- 
an. 

\e  pain  in  his  arm,  however,  convinced  him 
'  all  was  real;  that  what  he  saw  and  felt 
not  the  effect  of  disordered  senses.  "  Where 
I  ?"  he  said  aloud. 

'  Did  your  honour  call  ?"  answered  the  voice 
ur  friend,  Tom  Connolly,  from  the  verandah; 
re  he  had  been  enjoying  a  quiet  pipe,  watch- 
the  lizards  catching  the  unsuspecting  flies, 
lOut  a  care  or  a  thought  of  the  future ;  but 
ig  at  the  call,  and  entering  the  chamber. 
Does   your  honour  want  anything?     I'm 

OL.   II.  X 
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ordered  to  get  yoa  what  roar  hoiioiir  wishes 
for,"  said  the  soldier,  with  a  sahite. 

"Where  am  I,  my  good  fiflow?"  said  Le 
Blanc,  fundr. 

"  In  a  hovse— deri  the  less,  widi  m  good 
roof  oTer  your  head,  begging  jroor  hoooai^s 
pardon,  if  I  make  too  free,"  refified  Tom  Con- 
doDt,  **  with  hshins  of  diinl^  and  notfung  to 

**  Bat  what  hoose  am  I  inf* 

''  EK^vil  a  know  I  know,  your  honour, 
hairiz]^  that  youVe  kindly  weloome.  Thar're 
dsct'Qt  people,  and  doD\  stint  a  boy  in  hts 
ahrmk:  but  if  yourhooourll  wait  a  bit,  IH  find 
oui,^'  and  the  kind-hearted  Irishman  rashed  out 
of  the  room. 

*^  Ah !  I  remember  aB  now,''  mmmmed  U 
Kane.  *^  I>?&ated,  betrayed,  a  prisooer  co 
farv>Ie*  derrrned  of  Eberty^  deemed  on  every 
side,  dfisapccinted  of  the  promised  ranfoft^* 
meiKs^  coeoKd  br  tbe  seokrsw  cheated  brtbe 
tte^>»^  cbeiued  b^  u^  Csirih>;  bow  shall  I 
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£eu»  Victor  Hugues  again?"  He  cursed  his 
folly  for  having  embarked  in  such  an  enter- 
prise; it  was  a  miserable  failure,  and  woidd 
lower  him  further  in  Rosalie's  estimation.  First, 
planning  and  plotting  with  all  sorts  of  horrible 
wretdies ;  then,  betrayed  by  his  associates,  and 
disgracefully  defeated.  Then,  gradually  he  began 
to  remember  his  short  interview  with  Arthiu* 
C!onway,  and  how  the  young  officer  had  ex- 
pressed a  terrible  doubt  of  the  safety  of  his 
mistress.  '^Had  old  Pierrot,  too,  betrayed 
him?''  Never  before  had  he  felt  the  depth 
of  his  love  for  Rosalie.  Then  the  promise  he 
had  made  cast  a  bright  ray  on  his  gloomy 
aituation. 

His  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of 
the  Irish  soldier. 

**  It's  a  fine  place  intirely,  and  has  a  grand 
name ;  the  negroes  call  it  the  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
and  the  Master  is  one  Mr.  Gordon,"  said  Tom. 

**  Is  Mr.  Gordon  at  home,  did  vou  hear  ?  I 
should  like  to  speak  to  him." 

X  2 
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"  The  Master's  bcyant,  your  honour,  with  the 
purty  young  lady,  the  colleen  dhas,  with  the 
sweet  blue  eyes,  that  the  Captain,  God  Uess 
him !  is  so  sweet  on,  and  a  purtier  couple  never 
stood  before  the  altar ;  shure,  didn't  I  see  here 
onst  the  darling,  recaving  the  blessed  Sacriment 
like  an  angel — as  she  is." 

The  young  Frenchman,  though  he  could  not 
quite  understand  Tom  Connolly's  speech,  ga* 
thered  from  it,  that  Mr.  Gordon  and  his  nieoe 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  probably  at 
La  Belle  Etoile.  He  began  to  grow  impatient, 
and  inquired  of  the  soldier  where  Arthur  was. 

"The  Captain's  gone,  your  honour,  since 
yesterday,"  replied  the  Irishman ;  "  but  there's  a 
part}'  left  to  take  care  of  the  wounded.  There's 
a  horse,  and  Tom  Connolly  ready,  when  your 
honour  is  well  enough,  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains." 

**  Why,  my  fine  fellow,  you  seem  altogether 
to  forget  that  I  am  a  prisoner  of  war  ?" 

"  Shure,  you're  the  Captain's  friend." 
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^*  But  I  have  only  just  now  been  his  mortal 
enemy.*' 

"  Well,  yoiu*  honour,  I  suppose  it's  the  same 
as  in  Tipperary.  Boys  meet  boys ;  there's  a  bit 
of  trailing  the  cotamores ;  the  alpeens  are  out  in 
a  twinkling.  Hurrooh !  a  bloody  sconce  or  two ; 
then,  your  honour,  it's  all  right  again,  a  fair 
fight,  and  no  malice." 

**  And  this  is  one  of  the  men  they  wanted  to 

seduce  from  their  loyalty  !     I  wonder  whether 

tbey  are  all  like  him,"  thought  the  young  Re^ 

publican,  aroused  for  a  moment.     But  he  soon 

''^came  impatient  again,  and  attempted  to  rise. 

**Your  honour  is  wake  as  wather.     Won't 

*^^*-inorrow  do  ?  The  Captain's  gone  to  look  after 

^^  ladies.     Shure,  I  heard  the  docther  say  so  ; 

*^f   your  honour,   there's  no  occasion   to  tire 

yourself.     Lie  still ;    take  some   dhrink,   and 

^me  soft  meat,  and  I'll  call  your  honour  before 

the  sun  is  up,  and  well  have  a  pleasant  ride 

into  the  town." 
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Tom  ConnoQy's  advice  was  good.  Anxious 
as  he  was  to  get  tidings  of  his  lovely  mistresSi 
he  felt,  that  in  his  weak  state,  he  could  do  no 
good  if  Rosalie  were  in  a  perilous  position. 
That  there  was  danger,  he  had  gathered  firom 
Arthur's  words  and  manner  during  their  brief 
interview;  but  he  trusted  that  all  would  be 
well. 

Tom  Connolly  was  right.  Fran9ois  was,  in- 
deed, very  weak.  Dallas  again  visited  him,  and 
confirmed  what  the  soldier  had  said. 

Perfect  quiet  was  enjoined  on  the  yoimg 
Frenchman,  and  to  ensure  it,  a  strong  opiate 
was  administered  by  the  kind  surgeon.  EHs 
sleep  was  long  and  refreshing,  yet,  when  he 
awoke,  he  had  an  indistinct  consciousness,  that 
a  beautiful  female  form  had  been  standing  by 
his  bed,  that  a  sweet  and  well-known  voice 
had  miumured  his  name  repeatedly  in  soft  and 
tender  accents. 

The   effects  of   the   anodyne  had    scarcely 
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<;eased,  and  there  remained  a  dreamy  languor 
not  wholly  unpleasing  to  the  senses,  but  con- 
fusing to  the  ideas. 

Surely,  there  are  moments  when  the  most 
hardened,  the  most  worldly,  heart  catches  some 
stray  gleams  of  the  pure  and  beautiful*  Some 
through  the  medium  of  their  senses,  unusually 
gratified,  are  suddenly  startled  into  a  faint 
glimpse  of  thdr  reality,  and  for  them  there  is 
hope.  But  when  flickering,  like  the  waving 
streaks  of  the  northern  lights,  they  flash  in  the 
fever  dreams  of  night  fitfu]}y,  inconstantly,  and 
no  one  knoweth  from  whence  they  come,  or 
whither  they  go,  then  is  hope  doubtful,  for 
the  mom  dawneth,  and  the  dreams  are  for- 
g^otten. 

The  young  Frenchman's  n^d  was  singularly 
constituted.  In  the  midst  of  irreligion, 
atheism,  blood-guiltiness,  fierce  passions,  war, 
and  tumult,  the  image  of  the  piu*e  and 
beautiful,  reflected  firom  his  youthful  fancy, 
had  never  completely  deserted  him;  and  now 
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it  had   simply  and  singly  taken  the  form  of  ^ 

Rosalie. 

Thus,  when  he  awoke,  and  strove  to  collect         ,^ 
his  fevered  visions  into  some  order,  he  fencied 
that  an  angel  had  stood  by  his  bedside,  inciting 
him  in  gentle  accents,  to  iairer  regions  of  peace 
and  happiness. 

But  the  angel  had  the  eyes,  and  hair,  anf^^^^, 
voice  of  Rosalie. 

"  ConnoUv;' 

"  Coming,   yt^r   honour,"    said  Tom,  ag^""^^^ 
entering    the   room..    He   had,    indeed,  be^^ 
waiting   at   the   door  for  some  time,   witb 
curious,  but  not  uninteUigent,  grin  on  his  bro-  ^^^' 
good-humoured  coimtenance. 

"  Is  that  vou,  Tom  ?" 

"  It's  meself,  Sij.     Is  yourself  quite  asy,  S 
after  your  long  sleep  ?" 

"  Have  I  slept  long,  then  ?" 

"  Is  it  long  ? — bedad,  thin,  them  hours  wer^ 
like  Irish  miles ;  it  took  yer  honour  a  power  of 
sleep  to  git  over  them." 
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^^  Oh,  I  remember,  the  doctor  gave  me 
opium ;  yet  I  fed  much  stronger,  and  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  start  to-morrow." 

*^  And  sure,  Captain,  this  is  to-morrow,  and 
the  breakfast  bugle's  blown." 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  night  has  passed, 
without  my  knowing  it  ?'* 

**  Shure,  Mr.  Dallas  is  a  conjuror.  Captain ; 
but  it's  as  thrue  as  if  St.  Pater  had  tould  it. 
I  hope  your  honour  had  some  purty  drhames." 

"  Has — has  there  been  any  one  here  but 
yourself — in  the  room,  I  mean — whilst  I  was 
asleep  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  ye  the  truth.  Sir— there  was." 

"  Was  it  man  or  woman,  Tom  ?" 

"  It  wore  neither,  your  honour ;  it  wore  the 
docther,"  replied  Connolly,  the  grin  growing 
broader  and  broader. 

"  Bah !"  said  Francois,  impatiently ;  "  only 
the  surgeon.  What  strange  phantasies  opium 
conjures  up !  What  strange  fancies  it  puts  into 
the  head !      I  could  almost  swear  that  she  was 
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standing  by  me,  or  an  angel  in  her  likeness." 
This,  though  spoken  aloud,  was  said  "  apart." 

*^  Begging  your  honour's  pardon,  if  I  make  too 
free,"  continued  the  soldier,  ^^  I  did  not  say  it 
wore  the  surgeon.     It  wore  the  docther." 

«  Was  it  not  Mr.  Dallas,  then?" 

^^  I  won't  tell  your  honour  a  lie.  It  was  not 
him,  at  all,  at  all,"  replied  Connolly,  gravely, 
but  with  a  twinkle  of  his  roguish  eye :  *^  it  wore 
a  docther  in  petticoats." 

**  One  of  the  black  nurses,  then,  I  suppose ; 
they  are  famous  bedside  watchers." 

"  Them  sort  don't  wear  much  petticoats, 
Fm  thinking,"  said  Tom,  demurely. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  Le  Blanc,  his 
whole  expression  suddenly  brightening. 

"  Will  your  honour  be  good  enough  to  look  at 
the  little  finger  of  your  right  hand  ?" 

The  beautiful  tracery  of  the  blue  veins  shone 
through  the  pale,  smooth  skin  of  his  thin,  fair 
hands,  so  lately  stained  with  blood  and  dirt,  as 
he  raised  them  to  his  eyes.     Though  the  room 
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was  darkened,  a  diamond  sparkled  where,  but 
the  day  before,  there  had  been  none. 

"  By  heavens !"  he  exclaimed — he  did  not 
swear  any  longer  by  liberty — "  the  fedries  or 

the  genii  have  been  at  work.  Am  I,  like  the 
Princess  of  China,  to  be  cured  at  the  sight  of  a 
ring  ?  Tell  me,  my  good  fellow,  was  it  Mhai- 
monne  who  put  that  ring  on  my  finger  ?" 

"  Anan — is  it  Latin  your  honour's  speaking  ?'* 
replied  Connolly,  with  a  vacant  stare.  You 
woidd  have  thought  him  as  innocent  as  a 
dove. 

"  Devil  take  the  fellow  !  Can't  you  tell  me 
how  it  came  here  ?'* 

"  Sure  it  wore  the  docther,  and  the  docther 
said  as  how  it  would  cure  yer  honour  entirely, 
if  you  woidd  look  at  it." 

Le  Blanc  again  raised  it  to  his  eyes,  and  now 
he  knew  it.  Once  this  ring  had  encircled  the 
taper  finger  of  a  hand  whose  very  touch  sent 
his  wild  blood  circling  through  his  veins.  He 
saw  the  truth.     Rosalie,  his  Rosalie  was  safe, 


acnafir  QDiler  tbe  sune  nx£  Wba^  ^ 
fled  Ub  hwt;  ifi  he  nv  Immfakd  and  ^ 
jBilfU  Djr  fMfit^   md  dngno^  WMBiBd  ^^^ 

ke^tfae  3niap  obb  m  bs  pride»  jort  itf«  i0 
»KBi,  a  soaffer,  a  dm«ber  of  all  refigiM 
tanad  ks  &oe  to  die  vail,  and  with  tears* 
hs  CTcs  ihankrd  Hemn  for  all  its  mercks. 

And  the  TisioQ  of  the  pure  and  bemtiM 
ic^k!  qq  his  senses.     And  for  him  tixxe  is  jd 


FranoQBS  noir  became  Toy  impatient  to  see 
hb  Rasi&e. 

He  fcNmd  himself  Ten'  weak,  but  with  the 
yrs>aannr  of  Tom  ConnoUv,  who  was  (f^ 
proud  to  act  in  his  new  capacity  of  valet  to  the 
Ciptun's  fifiend,  he  arose. 

The  toilette  was  ready  for  him — in  ^ 
eTex3rthsi:^  was  hmrious;  and  there  wis  * 
marble  bath,  through  which  ran  a  oool,  detf 
stream  of  water,  and  finesh-gathered  lime  leaves 
wff^  floating  on  it. 
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^^  tiow  let  us  fancy  him  dressed  in  a  suit 

^  ^oite  Unen,  dean  and  fragrant.     His  face 

^^  J^ther  pale,  but  his  black  eyes  shone  dear 

•M  brightly,  and  the  expression  of  his  counte- 

''^  generally  so  bold,  impetuous,  and  sarcastic, 

^  now  softened  down  to  a  gentle  melancholy. 

^  loss  of  blood,  and  the  freshly-revived  feel- 

i^s  of  his  youth,  had  deprived  him  of  all  that 

^  harsh.     The  spirit  of  pride,  of  sdf-depend- 

^oe,  of  concdt,  had  vanished.     His  love,  chas- 

-ned  by  defeat  and  affliction,  had  become  more 

Ure,  more  unselfish.     He  knew  that  he  had 

^n  unworthy  of  such  a  being  as  the  good  and 

»vely  Creole.      His   future  life   should   make 

Qaends  for  his  past  unworthiness.     He  would 

^^  for  her  alone ;  and  now  that  his  compact 

Uh  Victor  Hugues  was  at  an  end,  he  might 

^d  would  remain  as  a  prisoner  on  parole  at 

^minica,  and  watch  over  her  safety. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  beating,  yet  hoping, 
Cart  that  he  allowed  the  soldier  to  usher  him 
ito  the  presence  of  his  beloved. 


0>  Auriil-:.    conwav. 

Rosalie  and  Marguerite  were  seated  together^"''^ 

with  their  arms  twined  round  eadi  oAer^s  waist.    ^^ 

Linked  together  by  tiflt  sadi  as  ftiw  womeD, 
aliens  in  Uood,  can  ever  know,  affsctioOy 
grie^  and  flufferii^  had  made  them  more  than 
sisters. 

When  Francois  entered,  Marguerite  rose,  and 
left  the  room  by  another  door.  It  was  radier 
daric,  and  he  did  not  see  her;  but  he  was  at 
(moe  conscious  of  the  presence  of  his  Rosalie. 
She  too  arose,  pale,  tremUii^,  and  with  her 
eyes  cast  timidly  down,  went  to  meet  him; 
but  her  agitation  was  so  great  that  she  could 
scarody  stand,  and  when  he  caught  her  in  his 
arms  her  head  sank  upon  his  bosom,  and  she 
burst  into  tears. 

**  What  has  happened,  my  own — my  thrice- 
Wed   Rosalie  ?"'   said   Francois,   tenderiv, 
somewhat  surprised  and  alarmed  at  tiiis 
fid    reception.       «  \Miat    is    it?  —  tell 


f> 


"  O,  Francois  !"  she  fsdntlv  murmured.  I  ^  ^ar 
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^  Speak,  love ! — ^I  am  listening/' 
(c  i^o-^no.    I  cannot — I  cannot.    It  drives 
e  mad  r 
<<  Rosalie,  if  you  bve  me,  speak !    This  sus- 

is  dreadful !" 
There  was  a  pause. 

**The  n^roes — ^the  mulatto — ^the   woodl" 

gasped,  and  at  each  word  she  shuddered, 

cd  the  shudder  vibrated  through  his  frame. 

9ois,  it  was  a  hideous  dream  1'' 
IHer  lover  looked  at  her  piteously — ^beseech- 

ly,  wishing,  yet  fearing  to  hear  more. 
I£ut  she  could  not — she  dare  not  raise  her 
To  encounter  his  gaze  now  would  have 
n  death.     She  did    not  see  the  anxious, 
dng,  yet    mournful  look  her  words — her 
er,  had  kindled  in  his  eyes.     His  pale  face 
become  in  a  moment  frightfully  haggard. 
e  Carib's  warning  at  La  Maison  Vide  had 
^^^ked  before  him.    The  words  now  rang  in 
ears.     Beware  the  mulatto,  Lemantin !   The 
^roes!   the  mulatto!     O,  God!   siu-ely  the 
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mulatto,  Lemantin! — Oh,  horrible  suspidon! 
Oh,  hideous  phantasy !  And  thus  to  meet ! 
Thus  to  have  the  cup  dashed  firom  his  lips! 
Thus  to  find  his  treasure  turned  to  withered 
leaves ! 

Again  a  pause.  Oh!  in  a  few  moments 
what  tortures  may  wring  the  human  heart !  In 
the  minutest  atom  of  time,  that  which  eternity 
can  alone  alleviate. 

And  could  Rosalie,  in  that  brief  pause,  read 
his  thoughts?  Was  there  a  chord  vibrating 
in  her  heart  from  his  ? 

Between  two  who  truly  love,  are  there  not 
mysterious  sympathies?  Is  there  not  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  presence,  though  they  cannot 
see  ?  Is  there  not  an  interchange  of  thoughts, 
though  both  be  silent?     Answer,  ye  who  love. 

She  did  not  raise  her  face  from  his  bosom,  but 
murmiu'ed,  sobbing  : 

"  Francois,  my  beloved,  we  have  lost  a 
father !" 

These  words,  few  and  sad  as  they  were,  re- 
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assured  him.  Man's  love  is  selfish,  make  the 
best  of  it  that  we  can.  So  that  when  Rosalie 
accounted  for  her  bitter  grief  by  her  father's 
death,  Fran9ois  felt  as  if  a  heavy  load  had  been 
removed  from  his  heart.  He  kissed  her  pale 
forehead,  and  said,  tenderly,  and  soothingly : 

"  Do  not  grieve  so,  my  own,  sweet  Rosalie ! 
If  you  have  lost  a  father,  you  have  found  one 
who  loves  you  as  dearly." 

''  Stay !"  said  Rosalie,  quickly,  looking  up  for 
the  first  tune,  and  gently  disengaging  herself 
from  him.  "  True,  I  am  an  orphan,  fnendless, 
and  cast  upon  the  world.  I  love  you,  and  you 
know  it ;  but  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  listen  to  you 
until — ^until — "  She  hesitated,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"  I  understand  what  you  would  say,  dearest 
Rosalie.  But,  believe  me,  I  am  changed.  I 
have  seen  the  frightful  fallacy  of  our  faith. 
Oceans  of  blood  poured  forth  at  the  shrine 
of  Liberty  will  never  propitiate  her.  Free- 
dom— true   and    genuine   freedom —  must    be 
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the  work  of  time,  of  self-restraint,  of  virtue —  - 
not  of  the  guillotine.  O,  Rosalie!  I  am 
awakened;  I  see  that  we  have  been  bowing 
down  to  stocks  and  stones,  and,  like  the  idohk 
tors  of  old,  shedding  man's  blood  ruthlessly,  to 
get  what  they  cannot  give  us.  Let  what  has 
passed  be  but  as  a  fearful  dream,  at  which 
we  shudder,  but  know  that  it  is  no  more.  My 
compact  with  Victor  Hugues  is  at  an  end,  now 
and  for  ever ;  and  I  claim  the  fulfilment  of  your 
promise.     Do  you  remember  it,  sweet  one  ?" 

"  It  is  wrong,  and  very  cruel  of  you,  Fran- 
cois, to  remind  me  of  it  now.  You  do  not, 
you  cannot,  know  what  I  have  suffered,  or  you 
would  not  be  so  cruel" 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  not,  Rosalie ;  I  will  wait 
for  better  times.  But  come,  dearest,  let  us  sit 
down  quietly.  Dry  those  tears  :  do  not  grieve 
so  much  for  what  has  passed,  but  let  the 
future  open  to  us,  and  teU  me  your  sad  tale. 
It  will  do  you  good,  and  it  will  enable  me  to 
act  better  in  every  way,  as  becomes  the  be- 
trothed of  one  so  precious." 
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^   cannot,  Fran9oiS|  I  cannot  tell  you  any- 

^^^*     Tlere  has  been  a  doud  over  my  senses. 

^  •  what  a  coward  I  have  been,  how  unlike 

^y  ^Weet  sister  Marguerite.   She  knows  all,  she 

^  teB  vou." 

**  What !"    said   Fran9ois,    "  is   Marguerite 
^^  too— the  pearl  of  pearls?" 
**  Have  you  not  seen  her  ?" 
-How  could  ir 

**  She  was  in  the  room  when  you  came  in." 
**  I  saw  but  you,  my  beloved ;  I  had  no  eyes 
^f  any  one  else." 
••  Hush !  hush !" 

*•  Love  is  blind,"  said  Fran9ois,  gaily,  "  which 
^^^^ns  to  every  one  but  one,  and  that  is  why  I 
^^'^'^d  not  see  Marguerite." 

**  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  see  her — she  is 
^y  sister  now,  dear  Francois.  I  will  go  and 
**tcdi  her." 

*'  Wait  a  moment,  Rosalie :  I  am  in  a  puzzle, 
^^ose  house  am  I  in  ?" 

*'It  bdongs  to  Marguerite's  unde;   but  I 
fear,  alas,  that  he  too  is  dead." 
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'^  Were  you  frightened,  Rosalie,  when  you 
heard  that  I  was  wounded  ?'' 

Rosalie  raised  her  eyes,  they  met  his,  a  look 
of  intense  love  was  beaming  in  both. 

''  I  am  satisfied/'  said  Fran9ois,  clasping  her 
to  his  heart,  ''and  I  will  ask  you  no  more 
fooUsh  questions,  dearest.  When  the  doud  has 
passed  away,  we  will  talk  of  love.  Much  has  to 
be  done,  and  I  should  like  to  see  dear  Mar- 
guerite." 

''  Let  mc  go  then,  and  I  will  bring  her 
here." 


END    OF   VOL.   II. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


T&AK901S  is  seated  on  a  sofa  with  Rosalie, 

^  arm  round  her  waist ;  she  is  leaning  on  his 

shoulder,  whilst  the  gentle  Marguerite  relates,  as 

^dl  as  she  can,  all  that  the  reader  has  been 

^''^y  made  acquainted  with,  passing  as  lightly 

^  she  can  over  the  coming  of  the  negroes,  and 

*"^  fearful  scene  before  the  rude  altar  in  the 

^^^t,  until  the  appearance  of  the  Carib  Chief. 

"^d  then  she  passed  to  other  matters,  which, 

^'Hough   not   very   interesting  in   themselves, 

^^t  be  narrated  for  the  development  of  this 

^entful  history. 

YOL.   III.  B 


~T:if.  zni  ther  were  saved.     Her 

miraculous  intexpositioa  of  these 
savages,  «lieD  all  seemed  kst. 
scsDething  abscdnte^  awfid  in  thf 
and  sOeoce  of  their  attack,  for 
imparting  an  idea  of  supeniatatal  a 
in  truth,  it  was  bat  the  method  of ' 
tis«d  bv  the  Caribs  fca'  a  seties  g 
Msiri:ait«  knew  not  this,  and  to  i 
ot  God  nas  visible,  and  to  Him  she 
the  n:de  altar. 

Then  she  voold  have  thankee 
Chiei'  but  when  she  hdd  out  ha  1 
he  romed    awar  and  veiled  his  e 
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w  the  Carib  had  acted  precisely  in  the  same 
"^^^^^  at  La  BeQe  Etoile,  when  he  had  come 
to  ^ivam  Arthur  of  the  ambuscade  set  for  him. 

"It  is  their  custom/'  said  Fran9ois,  turning 

^  Maiguerite ;  "  they  are  particularly  jealous 

^  their  own  women,  and  naturally  suppose 

^t  we  are  the  same.     It  was  simply  a  delicate 

^^n;   they  are  susceptible  of  the  strongest 

'^^gs  of  revenge  and  friendship.     Gratitude 

^  Captain  Conway  for  a  kind  act,  has  made 

**U8  Carib  his  devoted  friend.** 

Marguerite  blushed  deeply,  and  was  silent. 
Prangois  saw  that  he  was  treading  on  dan- 
9erous  ground,  so  he  continued  gravely  : 

**  There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  the 
^^^eanour  of  this  man.  He  would  not  act 
^^  person  for  us,  nor  against  us ;  yet,  he  has 
®^*Ved  us  both  well,  and  faithfully,  still,  I  do 
^^t  quite  understand  him;  his  motive  is  un- 
sown to  me,  unless  it  is  this.  The  Carib 
^^^ises,   and  yet  hates   the  negroes,  and   all 
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coloured  men.     He  knew,  by  instinct  or  inform 
mation,   that  they  were  going    to  rise,    anc^ 
commit   atrocities  against  the  whites,  and  h^ 
thought  to  find  fitvour,  both  with  French  anc^ 
English,  by  acting  against  them." 

"  What  have  we  not,  under  God,  to  thanl^^' 
him  for,  dear'^Pran9ois  ?"  said  Rosalie,  timidly^  — 
She  had  scarcely  dared  to  look  up  once  durin^^ 
Marguerite's  recital. 

"  Rosalie,  dear  Rosalie,"  whispered  Pran9oi^^^ 
tenderly  in  her  ear.     "Be  merciful;  can  yo 
think,  that  after  this,  it  is  possible  for  me  t 
disbelieve  in  a  divine  Providence  ?'* 

"  You  make  me  happy,  oh !  so  happy,  dear"^^ 
Francois,"  she  murmured,  with  a  gentle  pres-^ — 
sure  of  the  hand. 

Marguerite  was  much  pleased  to  see  a  soft, 
tranquil,  happy  look  displace  the  mournful 
sadness  of  her  sister's  countenance.  She  had 
feared  for  her  reason,  for  Rosalie  had  scarcelv 
spoken,    but    in    broken    phrases,    since    the 
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startling  appearance  of  the  mulatto,  Lemantin, 
a.t  the  door  of  the  boudoir,  and  in  her  presence 
&he  had  neither  smiled  nor  wept. 

"I  shall  leave  you  now,  dearest,*'  said  the 
ir  Creole,  rising,  and  disengaging  herself  from 
lover's  arms.     Then  stooping  over  Mar- 
guerite,  she  whispered :    "  Tell  him  all,  dear 
sister,  how  we  have  suffered ;  it  will  soften  his 
lieart,  it  is  already  touched.     I  shall  go  weep 
and  pray." 

Fran9ois  did  not  attempt  to  detain  her;  he 
saw  that  she  could  scarcely  bear  a  repetition, 
even  in  words,  of  the  terrible  ordeal  she  had  so 
lately  passed  through,  and  he  was  quite  satis- 
fied, that  he  had  not  only  not  lost  ground,  but 
gained  it.  She  still  loved  him ;  there  had  been 
nothing  to  lessen  her  affection  for  him,  but 
much  to  augment  it. 

And  now  he  was  absolutely  impatient  to  hear 
further  from  Marguerite ;  to  hear,  and  then  to 
act :  he  felt  instinctively  that  there  was  much 
for  him  to  do. 


"HTi  c  rv^iT 


s 
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.  I  isu-  FTTti  ct  k  mar  be  laid  lo  me,' 

i  II  X  iry  iroe.      '^  &d  I  vted  dftrai^^ 

1 3CC  beei  £  fxi,  1  madmn,  all  liiB  nd^' 

HBOL  spved  ID  her,  sid  to  tim  ; 

-vil  zsuae  siuQiS  (ibc^gii  I  cumoc  nalL 

cciOKii.  I  wfl  stim  to  nakeaa 

ix  KT  £Ar,  if  a  Efe  of  deradoQ  cm        1 

a  ***^*^^"*^  n*  a  sv  din  of  such  suffenuti^^^ 

^  Tna  suae  be  ccBik  and  tender  with  lifft 


isnt  a  uuitii  has  imdBgai^Be 
W  Tom  fife,  tfaak  wi  » 

"^  I  «bL  I  vS^' sad  Fbooois^  solemnlr ;  ^^ 

*  ti 

^  «av  ^Ev  Mal^kuc.  widi  foor  sad  hist^'^* 


*b  ^EK  jCflK  tone  befcre  onr  poor 
itcinnBrai  Maa  ho*  fiiniint  fil»  and  when 


•       • 
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*^^^i8  ground  his  teeth  together,  and 
™^^  between  them  something  that  sounded 
^Kkeacurse. 

Hush !"  said  Marguerite^  gently.  "  He  is 
^"^ ;  he  has  gone  before  his  Maker  with  his 
•te  unrepented  of.     We  should  pray  for  his 

"You  are  so  good,  so  gentle,  and  yet  so 
^^^^Urageous,  Marguerite.*' 

*'  Do  not  interrupt  me,  and  do  not  praise  me, 
^  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  tell  you  what 
^ppened  next.  And  pray  do  not  look  at  me," 
^  added,  simply,  ^  or  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall 
Clot*' 

Then  she  continued  her  history  : 

"When  Rosalie  recovered  sufficiently  to 
^aove,  we  retired  a  little  distance  from  the 
^fairful  spot,  to  a  rude  couch  of  reeds  and  fern 
leaves,  which  the  Caribs  had  constructed  for 
us,  under  the  shadow  of  a  carob-tree,  and 
piesently,  the  white  man  in  the  .priest's  robe, 
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whom  the  mulatto  had  named  Marinier, 
approached  us." 

Francois  would  have  spoken  at  the  soond 
that  name,  but  Marguerite  gave  him  an  ii 
jdoring  look,  and  he  forbore. 

''I  turned  from  him  with  di^;ust  and  loathin^^^ 
a  white  man,  a  priest,  leagued  with  such  moc:^^'^ 
sters,  was  a  hideous  reptile. 

"  He  perceived  it,  and  said,  in  a  moumft^^ 
tone :  *  You  will  not  hear  me ;  but  hearkei^  ^ 
daughter,  I  have  much  to  say.* 

" '  How  can  I  trust,'  I  replied,  indignantljT'^^ 
'  to  a  secret  malignant  enemy ;  to  one  who 
desecrated  his  holy  office,  to  one  who  has  joini 
with  fiends  in  wicked  deed,  to  injure  those  who^ 
have  never  injured  him  ?     Why  do  you  per- 
secute us,  man  ?  what  harm  have  we  ever  done 
to  you  ?'     I  could  not  help  it,  if  it  was  spoken 
bitterly,  for  my  feelings  overcame  me. 

"'I    am    no   priest,    maiden,'    he    replied; 
'  neither  is  it  I  who  persecute  you.      It  is  one 
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^  %OTe  powerful  than  I ;    I   am    but  his 

' '  May  Grod  forgive  you  for  your  deceit  and 
Redness,  cruel  man !  See  what  you  have 
^e,'  and  I  pointed  to  the  pale  and  agitated 

** '  Yes/  he  continued,  speaking  quickly,  as  if 

^^'d  I  should  not  have  patience  to  hear  him ; 

yes,  it  was  I  who  seduced  the  soldiers ;  it  was 

^    who  endeavoured  to  set  Le  Blanc  against 

*^itn ;  it  was  I  who  made  a  tool  of  the  rough 

^^3or.     I  watched  you  at  the  waterM.     It  was 

'  ^ho  wrote  the  false  letter  to  you,  to  ruin  him 

^  your  estimation.     It  was  I  who  placed  the 

^^buscade  at  the  rocky   pass,   to  catch  him, 

^^ad  or  alive,  on  his  return  from  La  Belle  Etoile. 

*^  ^ras  I,  who,  finding  these  things  of  no  avail, 

*^*Uied  the  fire  in  the  heart  of  the  mulatto, 

^^ttiantin,  until  it  blazed  out  fiercely  at  La  Belle 

^^ile.     He  was  necessary  to  me,  and  I  \ised 

^ijxi,  regardless  of  all  others.     It  was  I  who 

fanned  this  marriage  in  the  forest,  that,  seeing 
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you  wedded,  he  might  die  slowly  of  a  1 
heart.  It  was  you,  maiden,  and  you 
I  plotted  against,  for  this.  As  for  yon  fan 
she  might  have  been  spared,  but  for  the  n 
Lemantin,  who  was  bent  on  carrying  h 
and  I  could  not  do  without  him/ 

<<  I  listened  to  this  horrible  confessioi 
and  trembling. 

^'  He  fixed  his  keen,  black  eyes  on  n 
for  a  moment  I  shrank  from  thenL 

^'  Then  he  continued :  *  Mark,  Miss  C 
all  this  I  confess  I  have  done,  and  mon 
teU  me,  is  it  the  instrument  of  torture  tl 
ferer  curses,  or  him  who  orders  it  ?  I 
instrument,  but  he  who  has  directed  it 
away:  I  have  worked  for  him  until  n 
has  gone ;  I  have  failed,  and  he  wiU  g 
away.' 

"  '  To  what   does   this   tend  ?'    I  in 
wishing  that  this  fiightful  conversation 
end. 

^'  '  Do  you  not  love  this  young  man,  . 
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Conway,  with  your  whole  heart?*  he  asked, 
abruptly ;  *  and  does  he  not  love  you  ?  I 
know  it.  Has  no  portion  of  his  previous  his- 
tory been  revealed  to  you  in  your  loving  inter- 
course ?  Has  he  never  hinted  at  a  fearful  mys- 
tery that  he  would  unravel  ?' 

"  I  could  not  reply.  He  answered  for  him- 
self:  '  There  has.  TeU  him,  then,  that  he 
must  seek  me,  if  he  would  hear  a  secret  My 
life  is  in  his  hands ;  he  must  purchase  it.  It  is 
little  for  him  to  give,  but  I  ask  no  more. 
I  will  not  tell  it  whilst  I  am  a  prisoner.' 

"  *  Are  you  not  free,  then,  to  come  and  go  ?* 
I  asked,  I  hardly  know  why. 

"  *  No,  maiden,  I   am  in  the  power  of  the 

Caribs.     Even  now  their  keen  eyes  are  watching 

me  dosely,  although  you  see  them  not.     Their 

bows  are  bent,  and,  were  I  to  attempt  flight, 

a  dozen  arrows  would  pierce  me.' 

**  •  And  yet  you  are  unbound  ?' 
"  *  Still  I  am  a  prisoner ;  and  I  tell  you  more, 
it  was  the  chief  of  these  savages  who  desired  me 
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SDok  Id 


to  BO 


vicie  man.  snd  not 

triem ;  out  tL?T  iriQ  dcfirer  nie  ^ 

Let  them  do  so,  bat  it  i 
than  Captain  ConicaT.    I 

V  imkVn;  and  I  teS  jioii,  \ 

wa6ds  to  know  wint  I  kno 

tal  Hm  viien  I  am  a  free  i^cnL' 

^  And    TOO  wuukl  betray  vour  en 

•  •    • 

to  treadienr?'   I  said. 


** '  Not  so :  mr  service  is  at  an  end 

*      • 

bet  seek  a  new  master.' 

**  ^  How  is  it  in  mj  powerf  I  said;  ft 
thai  there  was  tmth  in  part  of  what  k 
I  knew  tbat  Captain  Conway  had  a  VM 
cfear  up,  and  I  cooki  not  throw  a  chance 
for  his  sake. 

**  *  Captain  Conway  is  by  this  time 
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mix,  and  the  Corib  wishes  to  know  whither 
fou  would  go  ?' 

"  *  Where  are  we  now  ?*  I  inquired ;  for  I 
knew  not. 

<<  <  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island.' 

"  *  We  must  go  to  Roseau.' 

^'  *  Then  I  am  lost,   and  my  secret  perishes 
ifch  me/  he  said,  bitterly.     *  And  this  is  your 
^^ !     It  is  thus  you  show  it !' 
^'  He  paused,  and  his  words  affected  me  keenly, 
i^^n  I  reflected,  and  remembered  that  my  kind 
K-    uncle's  place  was  near  Rocroix.     I  felt  that 
ivere  quite  safe,  as  long  as  we  were  in  the 
■^ds  of  the  friendly  Carib  Chief  and  his  band. 
**'  Be  it  so,'  I  replied,  briefly ;  '  we  will  go 
*te  plantation  called  the  Carse  of  Gowrie. 
^  near  Rocroix.     TeU  the  Captain  Baron  so. 
^V^  leave  me.' 

**  The  man  bowed  low,  and  would  have  thanked 

^^ ;  but  I  waved  him  off,   somewhat   impa- 

*^^^tly.     He  retired   slowly  out  of  sight,  with 

*^  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes  bent  upon  the 
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ground.  When  he  was  gone,  I  Mt  rdieved, 
and  yet  I  began  to  wish  that  I  had  questkmed 
him  further.  I  had  the  more  time  to  reflect, 
for,  on  turning  to  Rosalie,  I  found  she  had 
fallen  into  a  gende  sleep.  I  now  b^an  to  find 
the  heat  oppressive,  and  it  made  me  weary  and 
feverish,  and  inclined  to  rest ;  but  my  thoughts 
would  not  let  me.  I  became  anxious  and  rest- 
lessly-curious to  learn  what  the  secret  was. 

^*  Shortly  after  this,  one  of  the  Caribs,  not  the 
Chief,  approached  with  averted  £sice,  and  placed 
on  the  ground,  near  my  feet,  some  sweet  limes 
and  other  fruit,  a  baked  cake  of  maize,  and 
some  heads  of  green  Indian  com;  and  was 
about  to  retire,  as  he  had  approached,  when  I 
spoke.  At  the  sound  of  my  voice,  he  stopped, 
and  raised  his  hand  to  his  ear,  and  moved  his 
head,  to  show  that  he  was  listening ;  but  did 
not  look. 

"  I  had  often  heard  Arthur  say  that  the 
best  method  of  addressing  the  Caribs  was  in 
the  third  person,  so  I  said :  *  One  maiden,  see. 


« 
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18  skeping — ^the  other  speaks  for  both.  The 
white  maidens  thank  the  Caribs :  they  are  very 
good;  they  have  saved  them  from  the  cruel 
negroes.  The  maidens  are  grateful — can  they 
do  anything  for  the  Carib,  when  they  get  to 
>ixr 

The  man  evidently  did  not  understand  much 
of  what  I  said,  for  he  murmured,  in  a  low  voice : 
'  Si  si  Rocroix.' 

^'  '  The  white  maiden  wishes  to  speak  to  the 
Chief :  wiU  he  not  come  ?' 

"  *No  Chief:  les  Caribes  all  same.' 

*^  '  Le  Baron,  I  mean.' 

**  *  He  dere.  Les  Caraibe  s  no  talkee  con 
mugeres.' 

"  *  And  Marinier  ?' 

"  *  Him  gone/ 

"  *  Good  God !  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
he  has  escaped  ?'  I  exclaimed.  *  Carib,  he  is 
our  bitterest  enemy.' 

«  *  Si  si  sab^  dat.  Plenty  Carib  go  too, 
Inglees  Captain.' 
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**  1  understood  him,  the  Caribt  had  carmdoff 
Marinier,  as  a  prisoner,  for  Arthur. 

**  *  It  is  far  to  Rocroix,  and  the  maidens  are 
weak :  how  are  they  to  get  there?' 

<<  <  See — Caraibes  got  mulos.  No  can  hablar, 
mas ;  too  mosh  talkee.' 

"  I  saw  that  the  savage  was  anxious  to  be  gone, 
though  he  still  stood  there  with  averted  face, 
so  I  said: 

''  'The  maiden  thanks  the  Carib.  Tdl  Le 
Baron,  when  the  sun  is  low,  the  maidens  will 
ride  the  mules  to  Rocroix.* 

"  *  Good !'  replied  the  man,  with  a  sort  of 
acquiescing  grunt,  and  he  moved  slowly,  yet 
gracefully,  away,  without  ever  once  having 
looked  at  me  even  stealthily. 

"  I  will  pass  over  our  ride,"  continued  Mar- 
guerite, "  though,  at  any  other  time,  it  would 
have  been  highly  interesting,  and,  perhaps,  a 
little  ludicrous.  I  had  to  assist  poor  Rosalie  to 
mount  the  mule,  and  then  to  scramble  up  on 
my  own  as  weU  as  I  could,  for  the  Caribs  would 
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not  touch  even  the  hem  of  our  garments.  At 
night  they  constructed  huts  for  us  of  twigs 
and  large  leaves,  and  brought  us  more  cakes 
and  fruit,  but  I  could  not  induce  any  of  them  to 
speak  to  me.  They  were,  however,  very  kind 
and  attentive  to  all  our  wants.  The  silence  of 
the  night  in  the  deep  forest  was  very  startling, 
but  I  had  a  sense  of  security,  for  I  was  aware 
that  the  Caribs  were  lying  in  a  circle  round  us, 
and  there  was  not  any  probability  of  their  keen 
senses  being  taken  by  surprise.  At  length,  I 
fell  into  a  deep  and  tranquil  sleep. 

#  *  «  #  # 

"The  route  must  have  been  extremely  cir- 
cuitous, for  we  did  not  arrive  here  till  vester- 
day  evening,  when  our  good  overseer  informed 
me  that  a  battle  had  taken  place  near  Rocroix, 
that  the  English  had  been  completely  victorious, 
and  that  a  wounded  French  officer  was  lying  ill 
in  this  house.  This  he  wisely  concealed,  until 
poor  Rosalie,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  suffer- 
ing, had  retired  to  rest. 

VOL.    III.  c 
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**  I  was  uneasy  on  many  accounts,  and  coulJ 
not  follow  her  until  I  learnt  more.  So  I  had 
an  interview  with  the  Irish  soldier.  He  recog- 
nised me  in  a  moment,  and  actually  blessed  me 
from  head  to  foot.  He  gave  me  an  account  of 
the  fight,  which  I  will  not  distress  you  with — 
how  Arthur  had  set  out  to  take  care  of  us. 
Then  he  described  you  accurately,  adding, '  that 
you  were  the  Captain's  friend,  that  you  had 
lost  a  little  blood,  but  were  in  no  sent  of 
danger,'  so  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising you.  So  this  morning,  when  Rosalie 
awoke,  I  thought  I  might  safely  gladden  her 
wounded  spirit,  by  informing  her  of  the  joyful 
tidings. 

**  When  she  heard  that  you  had  been  wounded, 
nothing  could  persuade  her  that  you  were  not 
dying ;  so  she  dressed  hastily  and  went  to  see 
you." 

**  It  was  no  dream,  then,  and  she  was  there/' 
muttered  Francois.  "Confoimd  that  fellow, 
Tom  Connolly,  and  his  docther  in  petticoats !" 
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"And  now  that  I  have  told  you  all,"  said 
Marguerite,  rising,  ^*  I  must  leave  you  and  go 
to  Rosalie.'' 

*'  And  I  must  see  the  Captain  Baron/' 

*  *  *  «  * 

Francois  went  out  into  the  verandah  and 
called  Tom  Connolly. 

"  Are  any  of  the  Caribs  hereabouts  ?" 

"  What's  them,  your  honour  ?" 

**  Pshaw !  Are  any  of  the  men  here  who 
lirought  the  ladies  about  the  house  ?" 

"  Only  one,  Sir ;  and  he  won't  darken  the 
^ioors,  though  he's  dark  enough." 

**  Do  you  know  where  he  is  ?" 

**  Yes,  Sir;  the  dark  chap  is  taking  it  easy, 

amoking  his  dudeen  under  them  quare  threes 

^With  the  big  leaves,  on  which  the  phaties  grow. 

This  way,  your  honour."     And  Tom  led  the 

young  Frendmian  into  the  garden,  and  there,. 

sure  enough,  was  a  man,  stretched  at  full  length, 

smoking  a  short  pipe,  under  a  large  plantain-tree 

c  2 
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It  was  the  Captain  Baron. 

When  he  saw  Francois,  he  jumped  at  onoeon 
his  feet,  and,  taking  his  hand,  kissed  it,  but  did 
not  speak.     He  looked  at  Tom  ConnoUy. 

"  Strange  I"  thought  Fran9oi8,  "  how  loaA 
they  are  to  speak  before  a  third  person.  Had 
not  Rosalie  been  asleep,  Marguerite  would  not 
have  extracted  a  single  word  from  the  Carib." 

Connolly,  however,  soon  took  himsdf  off. 

"  Now,  Le  Baron,  how  can  hb  brother  suffi- 
ciently thank  him  for  what  he  has  done  ?" 

'^  Le  Baron  does  not  wish  thanks.  He  has 
but  kept  his  promise  with  both  his  brothers." 

"  Ah !  he  has,  indeed,  done  well  to  save 
the  maidens — his  brother's  love,  from  the  cruel 
negroes." 

The  Carib  spat  upon  the  ground.  "The 
negroes  are  hogs,  and  the  filthy  mulatto  led 
herd.  The  Caribs  shot  them  down  with  their 
arrows.  They  fell  screaming,  like  the  parrots 
from  the  trees.     It  is  good." 
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'^  But  tell  me ;  how  came  Le  BaroD  to  know 
of  Lemantin,  and  bis  cursed  treachery  ?'* 

^*  The  Carib  has  long  ears,  he  hears  sounds  in 
the  air;  but  this  was  told  in  his  ear.  His 
brother,  the  English  Captain,  whispered :  *  Kill 
the  negroes !  Kill  Lemantin !  Save  the  sweet 
flowers  from  the  filthy  hogs.'  Le  Baron  say : 
*  Good— by-and-by/  " 

"  His  brother  was  heard.  Le  Baron  was  only 
Just  in  time  to  save  the  maidens." 

"That  true,"  replied  the  Carib,  with  great 
smplidty;  '*Le  Baron  could  not  go  till  his 
«nemy  die.'' 

''  Ha !  you  mean  the  rough  sailor,  the  Master 
cxf  the  transport.  You  have  killed  him,  then  ? 
^ell,  no  matter  ;  he  was  a  double-dyed 
traitor." 

"  See,  Carib  no  kill  him — he  die,"  said  Le 
Baron  in  English,  with  the  faintest  attempt  at 
a  chuckle.  "Le  Baron  promised  his  English 
brother  not  to  touch  the  sailor,  but  sailor  die 
an  the  same.     When  he  was  dead,  Le  Baron 
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went  to  La  Belle  Etoile.  When  he  got  there 
— negroes  all  gone — the  house  all  on  fire — 
Caribs  look  all  round.  They  have  the  eyes  of 
hawks.     The  negroes  left  a  broad  traQ,  see !" 

And  he  laid  two  arrows  nearly  at  right  angles 
on  the  grass,  indicating  the  separate  route  taken 
by  the  two  bodies  of  negroes. 

"  Many  gone  down  towards  La  Maison  Vide. 
Brother  know  that  place  ?" 

Francois  nodded  assent:  he  remembered  it 
but  too  well. 

The  Carib  continued:  "Few  gone  towards 
the  mountains,  across  little  savannah.  Le 
Baron  look  dose;  see,  small  feet  under  the 
mangrove-trees.  Then  he  pick  up  knife,  look. 
Mulatto  dog,  Lemantin.  See  mule  feet,  too. 
The  maiden  gone  up  the  mountains.  Le  Baron 
tell  El  Duque  stay  behind.  Watch  other  ne- 
groes. Rest  of  Caribs  come  with  Le  Baron- 
plenty."  Here  he  held  up  both  his  hands  twice, 
with  his  fingers  spread,  to  indicate  twenty. 
*'  Negroes  few,  bout  one  hand.  They  go  slow,  and 
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leave  a  broad  trail.     Caribs  go  quick,  find  them 

by  the  gushing  well,    Carib  know  the  place. 

Dirty  hogs  think  themselves  safe,  no  one  look 

out.     Caribs  all  drawn  round  make  a  little  ring. 

No  speak.      By-and-by,  mulatto  turn  to  seize 

white   maiden;    she    scream,    and   fall    down. 

Beastly   mulatto    slave,   touch  white    maiden. 

!No!     The  arrow  of  Le  Baron  go  straight — 

pierce  his  eye.     Then  all  die  but  white  man. 

Caribs  no  kill  white  man  when  do  Caribs  no 

liarm." 

"  Does  Le  Baron  know  who  this  white  man 
^as  ?"  asked  Le  Blanc,  anxiously. 

"  Marinier,"  briefly  responded  the  Chief. 

"  What  was  he  doing  there  ?" 

"  Carib  cannot  tell.     He  saw  dirty  negroes : 
Idll  them.     Save  brother's  maiden ;  that  all." 

"Where  is  Marinier?     Is  he  safe?"  asked 
Francois,  even  more  anxiously. 

"Does  his  brother  know  the  Carib's  cliflf? 
Marinier  is  there." 

The  young  Frenchman  looked  at  the  Carib 
in  horror  and  dismay. 
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Had  he  killed  Marinier. 

The  Carib's  diflF.     He  had  not  seen  it ;  but 
its  terrible  name  was  well  known  to  him. 

It  was  an  awful,  frowning,  perpendicular 
rock,  with  the  deep  blue  ocean  rolling  at  its 
base,  down  which  the  Caribs  were  wont  to 
precipitate  their  women,  upon  even  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  infidelity.  There  were  even  worse 
and  more  horrible  rumours  about  it,  for  on  it, 
it  was  said,  the  Caribs  used,  of  old,  if  not  in 
later  times,  to  hold  their  devilish  rites  over 
human  carcases,  nay,  even  over  the  quivering, 
and  vet  warm  limbs  of  their  enemies.  Whe- 
ther  the  reports  were  true  or  false,  the  Carib's 
difF  had  a  fearful  reputation. 

"O,  Chief!"  said  Francois,  gloomily;  "if 
you  have  killed  this  man,  I  fear  you  have  un* 
done  much  of  the  good  you  have  wrought  for  us." 

Le  Baron  only  understood  the  first  part  of 
this  speech.  The  second  person  puzzled  him, 
but  he  replied,  gravely  and  slowly,  as  if  he 
wished  his  words  to  make  an  impression  on 
Francois  :  "  Marinier  is  not  dead.     The  Caribs 
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keep  him  for  the  English  Captain.  But  if  the 
English  Captain  dies,  Marinier  must  die,  too. 
The  diff  is  very  high." 

**  But,  Le  Baron,  Captain  Conway  is  all 
right.  He  left  Rocroix  yesterday  morning,  to 
return  to  Roseau.  Nothing  is  likely  to  happen 
to  him ;  his  brother  is  not  sick." 

The  Chief  shook  bis  head.  *^  Le  Baron  does 
Hot  know.  The  English  Captain  went  to  seek 
the  slavish  negroes ;  they  are  many ;  they  have 
xxiuskets;  his  brother  is  very  brave,  he  may 
xxieet  a  bullet ;  then  Marinier  must  die." 

"  That  is  just,  Carib ;  but  till  then,  no  harm 
"^^in  happen  to  Marinier." 

"  His  brother  speaks  the  truth." 
**  Hist !  Le  Baron.     Listen  !     Marinier  must 
^ot  die,  even  if  the  English  Captain  should  fall, 
>i]itil  his  brother,  Le  Blanc,  has  spoken  to  this 
Marinier.     Does  Le  Baron  understand  ?" 

"  Marinier  will  not  die  until  Le  Baron  says 
so,"  said  the  Carib,  haughtily. 
"  I   suppose  I  must  rest  satisfied  with  this 
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assurance/'  thought  Le  Blanc,  pausing  at  tlus 
proud  speech.  **  I  must  flatter  this  savage  a 
little,  I  see.  Le  Baron  is  powerful — he  knows 
much;  he  is  brave;  he  kills  the  negroes  as 
easy  as  the  ground-doves,  or  the  ramiers  on  the 
branches.  What  humming-bird  has  whispered 
in  his  ear  that  the  English  Captain  has  gone  to 
slay  the  filthy  hogs  ?" 

The  Carib's  soft  eye  lighted  up  with  a  strange 
expression,  and  he  said,  in  his  sweet,  musical 
voice : 

"The  Caribs  are  nimble  of  foot;  they  run 
imseen  amidst  the  forests,  like  the  agouties; 
they  dimb  to  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  the 
pointed  rocks  like  monkeys ;  they  have  eyes  like 
the  far-sighted  hawks ;  they  smell  the  negroes 
afar,  like  the  Johnny-crows ;  they  creep  every- 
where, like  the  ants.  The  red  soldiers  have 
gone  towards  La  Belle  Etoile ;  they  will  find  the 
Caribs'  mark ;  they  will  follow  the  broad  trail  by 
the  sea-shore.  His  brother,  whom  the  Canb 
loves,  will  miss  his  dove ;  her  nest  is  burnt ;  she 
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has  flown ;  or  she  is  killed.  He  is  brave.  Will 
he  rest  till  he  has  killed  the  negroes  ?" 

The  Chief  paused,  quite  out  of  breath. 

**  I  cannot  disbelieve  him/'  thought  the 
young  Frenchman;  "  his  information  is,  no 
doubt,  correct ;  his  men  are  everywhere,  and  their 
motions  so  secret  and  rapid,  that  indeed  no  one 
knows  whence  and  when  they  come,  or  whither 
they  go.'* 

Le  Baron  was  evidently  tired  with  his  im- 
usually  long  conversation,  for,  perhaps,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  he  had  never  uttered 
so  many  consecutive  words. 

He  relit  his  pipe,  and  again  stretched  himself 
at  full  length,  under  the  plantain-tree. 

"  Will  Le  Baron  answer  his  brother  one  more 
question  ?"  said  Le  Blanc,  gently. 

The  Chief  uttered  a  kind  of  groan — it  was  a 
token  of  weary  assent. 

"  Will  Le  Baron  know  when  the  English 
Captain  returns  to  Roseau  ?" 

Another  groan  from  the  Chief. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


what  joy  on  earth  can  equal  that  thril- 
^menty  when,  after  a  separation,  fraught 
ariul  dangers,  the  lover  clasps  his  mis- 
)  his  heart !  Sorrow  is  forgotten ;  the 
)ang  of  parting  is  remembered  but  as 
ning  their  present  bliss.  The  misery, 
my,  they  have  endured,  is  but  as  a  light 
fleeting  over  the  blue  heaven:  it  has 
1  its  tears,  and  passed  away,  and  is  seen 
•e. 

eep  grief  that  had  settled  on  Rosalie's  mind 
ot  be  easily  removed,  though  it  had  been 


dae  kid  ksttl^ 
to  bear  «p  agtinit  A^ 
x£  gJafciMLie;  aad  iw  die  «i> 
ncfaer  stfiuoed  of  faer  wcakBcsi^  irim  bs 
ciM'UMcd  ker  eoBdocf  vidi  her  aBter's,  iv 
vcfs^ered  how  oae  n  jsukiie,  one  so  soft  v 
diidAr,  cxmU  Innne  toBp  her  sdCfossessiflB  ii 


bd  MstaiuDd  s«eet 
Maig«ne^  Hs  ifae  fiiikdUn^  laidstdBrfb 
and  tenor.  And  now;  ks(  m  iciiiun  siiodi 
take  phte»  too  giig^uui  ix  her  to  bev,  hr 
mind  was  afl-absorbed  br  Marioier's  uaiTunni 
Aitbur,  her  devoted  Aitfanr,  was  to  htf  < 
secret — a  pmioas^  precioos  secrei — far  iri*^ 
he  would  giie  wuUs!  What  ocmU  il  k' 
Was  it  about  his  mother— abonl  Ecfitfa?  N(^ 
DO ;  she  would  not  bdiere  it  had  anjdiiqf  ^ 
do  with  Edith.     It  mist  be  abonl  the  fflodi^ 
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I  80  dearly  loved,  and  so  sadly  lost, 
appy  it  would  make  him — ^her  own  dear 
I 

three  met  again  at  dinner-time,  when 
geon  joined  them.  Dallas  had  come 
ocroix  to  visit  his  patient,  and  declared 
kvalescent.  Fran9ois  told  him  briefly 
ntures  of  the  two  girls,  and  a  messen- 
sent  off  to  Mome  Bruce  with  >  a  note, 
ig  Arthur  of  their  safety,  and  arrival  at 
le  of  Gowrie. 

kind-hearted  surgeon  was  deeply  inte- 
n  the  whole  party,  particularly  in  the 
>ur  hero,  and  the  sonsy.  Utile  Scotch 
18  he  called  Marguerite.  Francois  re- 
as  well  as  he  could,  what  Marguerite 
i  about  Marinier,  and  what  the  Carib 
id  hinted  about  the  possibility  of  Arthur 
Lot  by  the  negroes.  In  fAct,  he  told  him 
ng ;  for  he  felt  and  knew  that  he  was 
to  a  friend. 

'  conversation  was  long,  and  we  must 
ew  extracts  from  it. 
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We  must  fiuicT  die  two  loIEng  oomfisttabhriB 

easy  dudrs^  in  the  cod  ▼enndah,  enjojrii^  llie 

firesh  tnde-wind  as  it  came  wantoning  over  tlie 

white-capped  waves^  and  gen%  s^;faii^  midst 

the  waving  tiesaes  of  die  tapering  pabn-treeS| 

and  making  the  huge  banana-leares  flq>  hzilf. 

On  a  little  taUe  before  the  singeon stood  ahnge 

gbss  goblet  of  some  amber-colomed  miscture; 

in  whidi  poppled  about  m  little  green  lime.    He 

was  puffing  gently  at  m  real  genuine  cigar  from 

the  Vuelta  de  Abajo,  the  fragrance  of  which  is 

scarcdy    known     in    these    degenerate    dajs. 

Francois  was  leisurety   sipping  some  dehckms 

limade,  stronger  drink  being  for  the  time  pro- 

hibited«     They  woe  very  comfortable,   if  not 

luxurious^  and  we  must  really  forgive  them  if 

they  fdt  so.  Still  we  don't  envy  them,  althcugfai 

to  cur  s(»T0Wy  we  oonfiess  we  have  passed  many 

a  pleasant  hour  in  some  such  place  and  maimer. 

And  there  is  something  enjoyable  in  it.     There 

is  a  charm  in  the  tropics,  let  the  vomito  break  it 

never  so  nidelv. 

•  •  «  •  • 
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**  I  think,  Mr.  Dallas,  you  have  often  been  at 
La  Belle  Etoile,  have  you  not  ?''  said  Fran9ois. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  attended  Miss  Gordon  during  a 
severe  attack  of  fever." 

"  Pray,  did  you  ever  happen  to  hear  what 
caused  that  sudden  and  seemingly  unaccountable 
illness  r 

"  Yes ;  I  found  it  out  from  Captain  Conway, 
It  was  the  effect  of  an  anonymous  letter." 

**  Written  by  a  man  called  Marinier  ?" 

"You  know  it,  then?" 

"Yes,"  said  Pran9ois,  laughing ;  "I  am  in 
the  secret.  It  was  I  who  advised  Rosalie 
Devrien  to  send  for  Captain  Conway." 

"And  nearly  killed  him  by  it.  I  thought 
at  one  time  he  would  have  lost  his  life,  or  his 
wits." 

"  I  also  wrote  him  a  note,  warning  him  of 
the  danger  of  leaving  La  Belle  Etoile  exposed 
to  the  negroes.     Did  he  never  get  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  did  get  it,  but  only  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-seventh,  and  even  then  it  was 
found  by  chance  on  the  body  of  a  very  old  negro 


man. 
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"  O,  mon  Dieu  !  how  could  that  have  haf' 
pened  ?  It  is  ncaiiy  three  months  since  I  gate 
it  to  old  Pierrot'' 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,  for  I  read  it  to  Captain 
Conway  myself." 

^  Treachery — some  cursed  treachery,  wfaidi  I 
don't  understand !  Can  Marinier  have  been  tt 
the  bottom  of  this  too  f*  muttered  Fran9ms. 

"  The  men  had  marched,  and  our  fi>roe  was 
but  small ;  but  eight  men  were  de^tched  to 
act  as  a  garrison  to  the  plantation.  The  Carib 
Chief  would  not  go." 

"  Ay ;  he  would  not  leave  his  intended  victim 
till  he  had  killed  him.  What  became  of  Cap- 
tain Diver  ?" 

"  What !  you  know  him,  too  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  dined  with  him  at  La  Bdle 
Etoile,  and  we  rode  into  Roseau  together  after- 
wards. He  was  to  have  joined  the  picnic,  but 
he  never  came." 

"  And  what  were  you  doing  here  ?" 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Dallas,  do  not  cross- 
question  me  too  deeply,  or  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
speak  ill  confidence   to  you ;  but,  at\er  aU,  it  is 
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not  about  myself,  but  about  Captain  Conway, 
that  I  want  your  advice.  I  am  deeply  indebted 
to  him  on  many  accounts,  for  it  is  to  him  that  I 
owe  the  preservation  of  one  dearer  to  me  than 
life.  The  Carib  Chief  was  grateful  to  him — I 
doubt  if  he  would  have  done  the  same  for  me. 
But  you  have  not  told  me  what  became  of 
Captain  Diver.'* 

Dallas  now  briefly  related  the  scene  in  Arthur's 
room  on  the  morning  of  the  march.  How  the 
sailor  was  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  Le 
Baron,  and  how  he  subsequently  suddenly  disap- 
peared on  the  march,  but  how  he  died,  or  what 
became  of  him,  he  did  not  know. 

"  But  how  came  he  to  be  suspected  ?" 

•*  Oh  !  he  was  found  in  a  room  with  two  noto- 
rious conspirators,  Le  Bar  and  Petun.  They 
Were  hanged,  but,  as  it  was  only  suspicion 
against  him,  he  was  detained  as  a  sort  of  hospital 
prisoner." 

"  Well,  there's  an  end  of  them.  And  what 
became  of  the  eight  men  ?" 

Dallas  looked  gloomy. 

"  By  Jove !    it  never  struck    me !      They 

D  2 
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never  could  have  got  to  La  Bdle  Et(nl& 
The  cursed  negroes  must  have  murdered 
them.  Poor  EDam ! — it  will  be  a  great  Uow 
to  Captain  Conway,  if  he  is  killed." 

"  It  is  very  strange  what  a  yearning  I  have 
in  my  heart  towards  this  young  Englishman^ 
We  have  certainly  been  strangely  brought  to- 
gether; but  it  is  not  that — it  is  a  deeper,  a 
stronger  feeling,  akin  to  bve." 

"  I  should  not  wonder  at  all,"  said  DaDas, 
with  a  smile,  "  if  it  were  so ;  for,  I  can  assure 
you,  the  feeling  is  reciprocal" 

"  Do  not  joke  with  me  upon  this  subject,  I 
pray  you.  Believe  me,  I  am  sincere  in  what 
I  sav." 

m 

"  Well,  it*s  not  likely  to  be  a  joke  with  him. 
Why,  when  you  were  hing  in  the  bed  senseless, 
he  kissed  your  forehead — very  few  Englishmen 
would  do  that  without  a  good  reason,  or  dose 
rcbtionship — and  begged  me,  by  all  that  was 
sacred,  to  take  care  of  you,  for  you  were  his 
brother." 

Sacristie  !  What  I  do  vou  mean  to  sav»  that 
he    actually    called    me    his    brother?      How 
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can   that  be?      It  was    a    mere  fagon    de 
parler" 

"  Not  at  all,  if  you  will  listen  to  me.  My  own 
conviction  for  the  moment  was,  that  he  was  a  little 
bit  cracked  upon  certain  points ;  but,  from  what 
you  have  said  about  this  Marinier  having  a 
terrible,  or,  at  all  events,  a  carefully-kept  secret 
to  tell  him ;  and  from  his  manner,  after  seeing 
jsomething  that  was  hanging  round  your  neck, 
and  comparing  it  with  something  of  his  own—*' 

"  What !"  interrupted  Fran9ois,  eagerly, 
"  did  he  see  the  locket  with  the  miniature? 
Ah !  I  remember  now :  I  am  very  like  the 
man." 

"  And,  by  heavens !  you  are  very  like  him, 
though  you  are  dark,  and  he  is  fair.  There  is 
the  same  smile,  the  same  cast  of  feature ;  nay, 
when  you  speak,  I  could  almost  fancy  I  heard 
him.*' 

•'  Tom  Connolly  said  you  were  a  conjuror, 
Mr.  Dallas." 

"  Don't  call  me  *  Mr.'  any  more ;  call  me 
'Dallas.'" 

"  Well,  Dallas,  do  you  know,  that  I  have 
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often  thought,  or  dreamed,  or  fancied,  or  what 
you  like,  that  Conway  was  in  some  way  related 
to  me  by  blood.  I  am  an  orphan,  a  foundling ; 
nay,  I  do  not  even  know  my  fether^s  name — 
his  surname,  I  mean — but  I  suppose  it  to  be 
De  la  Motte,  for  that  was  the  name  on  my 
clothes  when  I  was  found." 

"  No,  that  can  scarcely  be." 

"  What  can  scarcely  be  ?  Surely  you  do  not 
doubt  what  I  say  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Dallas,  laughing ;  "  you 
catch  one  up  so  quickly.  Will  you  let  me  look 
at  the  miniature  that  seemed  to  have  such  an 
effect  upon  Arthur  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  I  may  examine  it  closely,  and  you 
won't  be  angry  at  any  remarks  I  may  make? 
You  Frenchmen  are  so  hot." 

"  And  you  English  so  cold,"  replied  Francois, 

gaily. 

"  It  is  a  good  quality  in  this  climate,  and  I 
mean  to  turn  it  to  some  account." 

Francois  took  the  miniature,  set  in  the  gold 
locket,  from  round  his  neck,  saying :  "  I  be- 
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Keve  this  is  nearly  the  first  time  I  have  ever  let 
it  out  of  my  hands  since  I  was  quite  a  child." 

Dallas  looked  at  it  attentively  for  some 
minutes,  and  then  he  gazed,  long  and  earnestly, 
at  Francois.  Presently  his  glances  passed 
rapidly  from  face  to  face.  He  closed  the  locket, 
and  said,  slowly  and  deliberately : 

"  That  is  the  portrait  of  your  father ;  of 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  am  no  mean 
physiognomist,  my  young  friend,  and  I  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  so  with  confidence.  There  is 
even  more  likeness  than  is  generally  found  be- 
tween father  and  son." 

"  This  is  not  new  to  me,"  said  Fran9ois : 
<<  I  always  supposed  this  to  be  the  portrait  of 
my  father." 

"  Ah,  you  think  me  no  conjuror  now ;  but 
I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  this  face  often." 

"  What !  have  you  seen  my  father  ?"  cried 
the  young  Frenchman,  in  astonishment.  *'  Good 
God  1  is  he  alive  ?  Shall  I  find  him,  after  many 
years?" 

"  Too  hot — ^too  hot.  I  did  not  say  I  had 
seen   your  father.     Of  that   I   give    you    no 
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liiriiuer  las  siwirdiHig  to  do  witii  Aasf 


''  I  should  dunk  he  had,  tfaoogh  at  i/KtSBSt 
it  can  ook-  be  guess  work;  but  he  imst  k 
fiirthooiiiii]^  when  wanted.  Do  voa  kD0^ 
where  he  isf* 

"Yes,  Le  Baron  has  him  safe." 

"  Who  did  Tou  sav  ?" 


"The  Carib  Chie^  Captain  Conway's fiieod. 

"  This  fdlow  seems  to  be  at  the  bottinn  o 
everything.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  nuy  "* 
tamed  to  good  account  again." 

"No  doubt  he  wiO,  if  Marinier  has  tBj 
hand  in  it" 
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•How  80?" 

'  I  think  he  knows  where  Marinier  has  been 

for  this  last  three  months :  perhaps  we  may 

lUe  to  get  hold  of  some  information  if  we 

th  the  house.     I  think   Captain   Conway 

Id  be  justified  in  seizing  and  opening  any 

3S  or  letters  belonging  to  this  Marinier/' 

Yes,  but  we  must  go  cunningly  to  work 

It  it" 

And  you  think  it  can  be  done  ?" 

Certainly ;    but  you   must  secure  the  co- 

ation  of  this  ubiquitous  savage." 

Can  you  put  the  trade-wind  in  a  box  ?  can 

catch  the  sunbeams  ?  can  you  work  an  im- 

ibility?   if  so,  you  may  make  siu'e  of  the 

b.     If  you  want  him  to  speak  he  wont : 

ats,  coaxings,  tortures  would  be  all  in  vam. 

e  does  it  at  all,  it  will  be  of  his  own  free-will." 

Well,  you  can  but  try." 

I  am  in  a  very  awkward  position,  you  must 

(¥,  my  dear  Dallas.     Can  I  confide  entirely 

rour  friendship  ?" 

Bah !    I  know,  or  can  guess,   everything 

have  got  to  say.     You  were  here  about 
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three  months  ago  plotting,  or  making  love 
secretly — it's  all  the  same :  then  you  came  over 
to  fight  fair,  and  make  love  openly  if  you  won 
Well,  you  got  off  better  than  the  oUier  con- 
spirators— they  were  hung  and  you  escaped— 
now  you  got  licked,  and  are  a  prisoner.  Whj) 
don't  you  see,  nothing  could  have  turned  oat 
better — vogue  la  galere.** 

Franc  ois  shifted  about  in  his  chair  uneasily* 

'*  Yes,  that's  all  true  enough ;  but  suppose  I 
am  recognised — won't  they  hang  me,  too,  as » 
spy  ?" 

"  Who's  to  know  you  ?  Le  Bar  and  Petun 
are  hanged:  old  Pierrot,  who,  I  presume,  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  is  dead.  The  Carib 
has  killed  your  worst  enemy,  Lemantin:  bis 
gang  is  broken  up.  The  Chief  will  be  silent, 
and  your  new  brother,  Captain  Conway,  is  not, 
I  think,  likely  to  throw  you  over.  So,  you  see, 
I  am  the  only  one  who  can  betray  you,  and  I 
give  you  my  honour  I  won't.'* 

"Ah  !  you  have  forgotten  the  one  enemy — 
Marinier." 

"  We  will  keep  him  in  the  background  till 
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you  are  out  of  this,  and  have  got  your  wings 
dipped.  Depend  upon  it.  Miss  Rosalie  will 
tame  you  a  bit." 

"  Diantre  r  said  Francois,  rather  pleased 
than  offended  at  this  allusion,  ^'  I  believe  the 
Irishman  is  right,  after  all,  when  he  called  you  a 
cjonjuror.*' 

"  Yes,  we  doctors  know  a  thing  or  two,  and 
sometimes  we  patch  up  wounded  hearts  as  we 
do  mutilated  bodies,  by  imiting  the  parts  whilst 
still  warm;  believe  me,  they  come  together 
readily  enough  with  proper  treatment.  Come, 
my  friend,  think  of  it." 

"What — ^what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  What  do  I  mean  !"  said  Dallas,  lighting 
a  fresh  cigar.  "  Why,  marry  Rosalie — I  mean 
Miss  Devrien, — I  have  got  so  familiar  with 
them,  that  I  pray  you  excuse  me — as  soon  as 
she  will  relent  towards  you.  Don't  you  see  you 
wiQ  then  become  a  Legitimist,  and  you  can  act 
with  greater  freedom  ?" 

"  You  forget,  Dallas,  that  she  has  but  just  lost 
a  fether,  whom  she  dearly  loved." 

"  More  reason,"  said   the  surgeon,  finishing 
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his  goblet  of  sangoree,  '*  that  she  should  have  a 
husband  to  protect  her.  Besides,  set  the  exaio- 
pie,  and  Conway  will  follow  it.  Unfeeling  as  I 
am,  I  should  rejoice  to  see  him  married  to  La 
Belle  Ecossaise — it  would  be  the  saving  of  hinu 
My  beloved  Shakespeare  says :  *  If  it  were  done 
when  'tis  done,  then  'tis  better  if  it  were  done 
quickly,' — rather  mysterious,  but  to  the  pur- 
pose. Tom — ^Tom  Connolly  !  get  me  another 
goblet  of  this  delicious  nectar — I  mean  san- 
goree." 

Tom  obeyed,  but  the  conversation  nevertheless 
slackened.  Fran9ois  began  to  think  that  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  marry  Rosalie,  if 
she  would  consent  off-hand.  The  reverie  was  a 
delicious  one.  He  recalled  to  his  imagination 
her  innumerable  charms,  her  confiding  love,  and 
he  soon  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  not  acting 
selfishly,  but  for  her  good,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned. 

Dallas  perceived  that  his  words  had  taken 
effect,  and  he  wisely  left  the  seeds  he  had  sown 
to  spring  up  and  ripen.  The  soil  he  had  planted 
them  in  he  felt  was  tropical,  and  they  would 
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have  rapid  growth  and  maturity.  Nothing  of 
moment  could  he  done  but  this,  before  Conway 
was  called  on  the  stage  to  play  his  part.  Then 
the  drama  would  be  highly  interesting.  Dallas 
felt  it  so,  but  he  little  imagined  how  remote  was 

the  dropping  of  the  curtain. 

«  «  #  #  « 

They  met  at  dinner.  Reader,  you  must  not 
judge  of  this  party  by  a  home  standard.  Events 
were  too  hurried,  too  terrible,  too  sad  for  us 
who  sit  quietly  round  our  snug  table,  enjoying 
our  Christmas  fare  and  our  happy  little  society, 
even  to  imagine  the  position  of  Marguerite  and 
her  guests.  Alas !  in  those  days,  ay,  even  in 
later  days,  such  trials  as  these  glorious  maidens 
had  passed  through  were  but  every-day  events, 
at  certain  times  in  the  history  of    our  West 

Indian  possessions. 

«  #  #  #  # 

Pass  we  this  evening  spent  in  mingled  joy 
and  sorrow. 

Dallas  returned  to  Rocroix  to  look  after  his 
patients. 

Francois  retired  to  bed,  to  dream  of  Rosalie. 
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Tlie  tvo  asters  to  wffp  and  pVOT 
the  hope  of  bnghf  er  days. 


The  sun  hid  nolTel  dispq^d  the  girr  mcfi- 
ii^  mists  that  hung  in  fcntaBrir  dnpcry  over  d» 
srendv  heivin?  sea.  Hie  tndD-wind,  as  if  fadkd 
u>  lest  by  the  dvkness  s^faed  no  longer  dutngh 
the  phn::iin-t7ees.  The  heamr  night-dev  stood 
in  peari-fike  drops  on  the  leaves,  and  bent  dopai 
the  slender  srassesw  A  dirk  tbrm  is  strrtcbod 
\2ndvT  JL  wide-^preadli^  coctcd-tree.  his  held 
ri.'wei:  en  his  orm^  a  bcw  is  irin?  bv  his  side. 

ADc<ifccr   iusir  driir?  conies  eiidine  s^ilU^ 

•     ^  <«•        lb  * 

-r.i  nisei-:^-*    amiisc   :be  trees    aad    sbnibs. 
Ycsi  vi-jjiuvS  br-iT  lis  tmd  is  lie  izKiv>es  alocsr. 

Bu:    :hi   sl-t^c^r  ias  hr.^  it :  his  hand  is 
0;C^'  >:^>^:cie^i  :«•  ind  ibe  b:w  is  in  it  in  a 


T>r   ~osr   ::c!:<-r   sc.cts.  izi  kcks  ajiadcuslv 


^hrtvv  nrprA:c\i  i>  bcsrc  iLrrcii  the  sciiy  air. 
fei>  htcd  Siiiici  his  e-^-.  tr-oi  be  n^jres  on  ft>- 
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wards  the  ootton-tree.     When  he  gets  there, 
the  recumbent  figure  is  on  its  feet. 

A  few  hurried  words  are  passed  in  a  low,  soft, 
musical  language. 

The  sleeper  sinks  again  upon  the  dewy  grass« 

The  other  retreats  as  he  had  come,  swiftly 
and  silently,  and  disappears  amidst  the  grey  of 
the  early  dawn. 

Presently,  over  the  sea,  towards  the  east, 
there  rises  slowly,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  an 
arch  of  pale,  amber-coloured  light,  gradually  at 
first,  but  rapidly  increasing  in  its  span.  The 
drapery  of  mist  rises  and  rolls  towards  the  land. 
In  a  few  minutes,  a  long,  pointed  streak  of 
golden  light  streams  up  from  the  eastern  horizon, 
then  one  on  each  side  of  it  darts  to  the  north 
and  south.  The  mist  rolls  fiu-ther  inland.  A 
moment !  then  along  the  deep  blue  sea,  even 
to  the  narrow  stripe  of  snow-white  sand,  is 
poured  a  flood  of  golden  rays.  A  mass  of  un- 
paralleled brilliancy  succeeds,  too  dazzling  for 
the  eye  to  look  upon.  The  mists  gather  on  the 
mountain  sides,  and  fill  the  valleys.  The  sun 
has  risen ! 
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^  onetw  rtspouied  Le  Boran. 

'^  Gxd  God  r*  czkd  tfar  ?^o<n¥  FrenclinM 
stofUEg  pp  ia  hkbed,  "^  Too  do  nol  metfi  ti> 
sii-  thit  Cipcua  C«cnr  is  kilkd?  Foor^ 
pcxjT  3Isrzi3ske,  liter  vliat  she  has  saSeni^ 

Tbt  Cozib  UDderstood  him. 

""  The  bags  wre  dmesi  into  a  oorner;  ^ 
WBSl  <De:  rncQ  the  base  oegroes  will  £^ht  tfa(0- 
A  boliec  scnick  die  Carib*s  brodier/' 

^  YoQ  say  that  the  negroes  hare  kiDed  hiiD^ 
O,  mon  Dieu — men  Dieu ! — how  terriUe !  * 
bred  him,  Carib — I  bved  him !'" 
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"  YeV  added  the  Chief,  sententiously,  "  Le 
HaDc  fought  against  his  brother." 

Francois  became  dreadfully  agitated. 

^  Carib,  you  cannot  understand  what  I  feeL 
''eaifuny  hast  thou  revenged  thyself  on  me, 
),  God  1  for  my  contempt  of  Thy  power, 
iadst  Thou  stricken  me  in  my  rebellious  pride, 
^o\x  hadst  not  humbled  me  !  But  now — but 
«>w !     O,  Arthur  !  O,  my  brother  1" 

The  Carib  saw  the  workings  of  the  spirit 
^thin  him,  though  he  could  not  comprehend  its 
utpourings.  He  laid  his  hand  gently  on  the 
oung  Frenchman's  arm,  and  said,  in  a  low 
oice: 

"The  Carib  Chief  loves  both  his  brothers, 
H).  Let  his  French  brother  not  grieve.  His 
English  brother  is  not  dead.  If  he  dies,  Mari- 
ier  shan  die !" 

Small  consolation  that,  thought  Francois: 
is  mind  immediately  relieved  of  a  fearful  load 
'hen  he  heard  Arthur  was  not  dead.  He 
^as  full  of  hope,  a  very  contrast  to  poor 
irthur. 

"  Carib,'*  he  said,  "  look  well  to  this  Mai  inien 

VOL.  III.  E 
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He  must  not  escape,  even  if  his  En^h  brother 
Uves." 

**  He  has  no  wings — ^he  cannot  fly.  His  prison 
is  a  high  rock." 

"  Keep  him  fast — keep  him  fast,  if  you  wouW 
do  us  a  real  service,  he  Baron.  Spare  bis  li£^ 
but  watch  him  closely.  He  is  our  bittoest 
enemy,  but  he  must  not  die.**  Then,  as  if  an 
idea  had  suddenly  struck  him,  he  resumed  the 
third  person  in  addressing  the  Carib,  and  said: 
•*  Three  moons  have  shone  and  waned  since  the 
canoe  went  over  the  northern  waters.  Does  Lc 
Baron  know  where  this  Marinier  was  hid  ?" 

Le  Baron  gave  a  slight  groan,  and  muttered 
some  Spanish  name. 

"  Will  Le  Baron  guide  his  brother  to  the  spot 
when  the  time  comes  ?" 

Another  slight  groan  was  the  response. 

It  was  a  well-known  signal  to  Francois  that 
the  conversation  was  at  an  end  for  the  present, 
but  he  also  knew  that  his  object  was  attained. 
Le  Baron  took  his  hand,  kissed  it,  and  glided 
out  of  the  room,  and  he  was  not  seen  for  some 
time  afterwards. 
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Early  as  it  was,  Fran9ois  arose,  and  this  time 
dressed  himself  without  any  assistance. 

Tom  Connolly  was  despatched  to  Rocroix  to 
request  that  Dallas  would  join  them  at  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie  to  hear  some  news  of  im- 
portance. 

The  surgeon  guessed  that  it  related  to  our 
hero,  and  lost  no  time  in  presenting  himself  at 
ihe  plantation. 

The  greeting  between  the  two  was  most  cor- 
dial, but  the  surgeon  was  dreadfully  shocked 
when  he  heard  that  Arthur  had  been  severely,  if 
not  dangerously,  wounded  by  the  negroes. 

And  now  the  question  naturally  arose  whether 
Marguerite  should  be  informed  of  this  sad 
event.  After  a  lengthened  debate,  it  was  agreed 
that  it  should  be  broken  to  her  gently  by  Dallas. 
Poor  little  Marguerite !     Her  lot  was  to  suffer  ! 

It  was  done  carefully  and  guardedly  by  the 
kind-hearted  surgeon.  He  gave  her  hope.  The 
wound  might  not  be  a  dangerous  one  after  all. 
He  would  go  himself  the  next  morning  and 
attend  on  his  friend,  and  send  her  tidings  with- 
out delay. 

£  2 
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Marguerite  turned  pale,    and  tears    stood 

in  her  eyes  when  she  heard  the  sad  news,  bat 

she  bowed  her  head,  saying :  **  God's  will  be 
done !" 


The  next  morning  was  duU  and  misty,  andi 
even  to  windward,  there  was  not  a  single  break 
in  the  leaden-coloured  sky.  The  sea  appeared 
to  heave  laboriously,  as  if  kept  do¥m  by  the 
sullen  atmosphere.  Not  a  sail,  not  even  a  sea- 
bird  broke  the  monotony  of  its  inky  hue.  A 
dark  haze  shut  out  the  distant  islands  from  the 
view,  although  the  eye  could  still  trace  thdr 
position :  yet  inland  the  mountains  appeared 
dose  at  hand. 

Francois  and  the  surgeon  were  seated  in  the 
verandah,  ready  accoutred  for  the  journey,  each 
with  a  fragrant  cup  of  chocolate  before  them. 
They  were  waiting  for  the  horses. 

"  This  is  a  terrible  day  for  our  poor  friend !" 
said  Dallas,  "  if  the  fever  is  on  him.  How 
oppressive  and  sultry  it  is,  although  the  sun  has 
not  yet  risen !" 
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FraD9ois  did  not  reply,  but  stepped  out  on  to 

e  lawn. 

"  Peste  I"  he  muttered.     "  I  wish  we  had  the 

bief  here.     He  foretold  the  earthquake  when 

ere  were  no  signs  visible  to  me — ^but,  sacristie ! 

don't  like  the  looks  of  it.     Here  are  signs  and 

kens  that  he  could  read  easily  enough,  if  he 

ose.     I  wish  there  was  a  barometer  here.     I 

f,  Dallas !"  he  said,  aloud,  ''  come  out  and  look 

the  sea." 

"  Never  mind  the  sea  :  finish  your  chocolate, 

ere's  a  good  fellow,  and  let  us  be  oflF." 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  go  to-day,"  replied 

an^ois,  gravely,  from  the  outside. 

"Why,  what  a  changeable  person  you  are. 

ist  night  you  would   go ;    now   you   won't. 

ju're  a  true  Frenchman,  after  all." 

"  Look  at  the  sky,  Dallas ;  look  at  the  sea. 

0  trade-wind.      The  air  like  the  blast  of  a 

mace;  there  is  something  brewing,  either  a 

oricane,  or  another  earthquake.    Can  I,  should 

leave  RosaUe  and  Marguerite  ?" 

**  Blow  high,  blow  low,  earthquake  or  hurricane, 

itart  for  Roseau.     You  can  follow,  if  you  like. 
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Tis  the  very  sultriness  of  the  day  that  makes 
me  the  more  anxious  to  be  with  poor  Conway." 

"  But,  if  we  are  caught  by  a  hmrricane  in  the 
mountain  passes  ?" 

''Well;  I  suppose  we  must  lie  down,  and 
let  it  blow  over  us." 

"  Or  if  another  earthquake  ?" 

''As  well  there  as  here,  or  anywhere  else; 
did  the  last  give  any  warning  ?  or  if  it  did,  was 
the  warning  of  any  use  ?  No ;  I  tell  you,  it  is 
the  best  way,  to  take  these  things  as  they  come, 
and  trust  to  Providence,  they  are  none  of  our 
makings ;  but  fever  and  wounds  may  be  cured 
and  healed  by  such  as  we.  And  here  comes 
Connolly  with  the  horses.  Will  you  ride  with 
me  to  find  a  brother,  or  stay  here  to  console 
Miss  RosaHe  ?" 

An  old  n^ro  led  one  of  the  horses,  and  to 
him  Francois  addressed  himself. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  weather,  Pompq^?" 

"  Dat  not  my  name,  please  Massa,"  replied 
the  old  negro,  with  a  grin,  "  me  Van  Tromp." 

Fran9ois  repeated  his  question  impatiently. 

"  Me  no  tink  bout  de  wedder,  Massa.'' 
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"  Peste !  are  we  going  to  have  a  hurricane  ?" 

"*  No,  Massa,  not  dis  day." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

The  old  negro  scratched  his  wooDy  poll: 
"  Cause  de  cattle  and  de  pigs  tell  'um." 

"Are  you  making  fiin  of  me,  you  old 
scoimdrel?"  cried  Francois,  half  laughing,  half 
angry. 

"  Ole  nigger  slave,  nebber  laugh  at  buckra 
gentlemen.     Van  Tromp  tell  de  trut." 

"  It's  a  pig*s  whisper,  shure  enough,"  mut- 
tered ConnoUy,  grinning. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  then  ?" 

*'  I  ole  man,  Massa,  see  more  blow  dan  one, 
no  tinkee  one  come  to-day,  'cause  cattle  no 
look  about — go  to  water — all  same  as  ebber ; 
pigs  yam,  too,  dig  snouts  in  de  troughs,  den 
lie  down  and  grunt;  dey  know  better  as  we 
Christians  when  hurricane  come." 

Dallas  had  mounted,  and  so  had  Connolly, 
who,  like  most  Irishmen,  had  a  good  seat,  and 
was  delighted  at  being  on  horseback. 

Francois  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute ;  then, 
as  if  acted  upon  by  a  sudden  impulse,  he,  too, 
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jumped  into  his  saddle^  to  the  great  dismay  d 
Van  Tromp,  and  tossing  the  old  negro  a  dollar, 
with  a  gay  laugh,  he  quickly  joined  the  surgeon. 

Old  Van  Tromp,  without  knowing  it,  had 
done  a  vast  deal  of  good.  More  than  a  dollar's 
worth. 

We  will  pass  over  their  ride,  which  was  per- 
formed as  rapidly  as  the  oppressive  heat,  and 
the  still  weak  state  of  the  young  Frenchman, 
permitted. 

As  they  entered  the  town,  Dallas  said  that 
he  would  call  upon  Dr.  Gray,  and  inquire  about 
his  patient,  before  he  went  up  to  the  Morne. 
To  this  Francois  made  no  objection,  as  he  had 
previously  met  the  Doctor  at  La  Belle  Etoile, 
and  had  liked  him  very  much. 

On  passing  Fort  Charlotte,  they  saw  a  beau- 
tiful, rakish-looking  brigantine,  lying  at  single 
anchor  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  with  her 
topsail  loose,  and  a  blue  Peter  flying ;  she  did 
not  carry  a  pendant,  but  was  heavily  armed  for 
a  vessel  of  her  apparent  tonnage ;  but  like  all 
trim-built  craft,  she  was  much  larger  than 
she    seemed,    and   although   she    had    a    blue 
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ensign  hoisted,  she  was  evidently  not  British 
built. 

What  she  had  originally  been  is  not  known, 
but  she  had  been  captured  after  a  long  chase 
off  the  Havannahs,  by  one  of  our  cruisers, 
and  taken  into  Port  Royal,  where  she  had 
been  condemned  as  a  prize,  and  sold  to 
some  enterprising  merchants,  who  had  fitted 
her  out  as  a  privateer,  and  unlike  the  Go- 
vernment dock-yard  people,  they  had  re- 
masted  and  fresh  rigged  her,  exactly  as  she  had 
been  before,  leaving  her  as  rakish  as  of  yore, 
only  the  *  Esmeralda'  was  changed  into  the 
'Emerald.'  As  the  riders  passed  the  gate  of  the 
Fort,  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  was  standing 
outside.  It  was  our  old  friend  Sergeant  Owens. 
He  saluted  Dallas  respectfully,  and  gave  Tom  a 
nod  and  a  wink,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  How 
came  you  on  horseback,  Master  Tom  ?" 

"  How  is  Captain  Conway,  to-day?"  in- 
quired Dallas,  anxiously,  though  he  strove  to 
hide  it. 

"  Very  bad.  Sir,  Tm  told ;  he  is  rambling  a 
good  deal  in  his  talk.  Dr.  Gray  passed  just 
now  and  spoke  to  me  about  it,  for  he  knows. 
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God  h\(^s  him!  that  we  are  all  very  anxious 
about  the  Captain." 

« I  shall  find  Dr.  Gray  at  home,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,  he  is  just  gone  there  from  seeing 
the  Captain." 

**  What  vessel's  that,  sergeant  ?  where  does 
she  come  from,  do  you  know  ?" 

'^  She  has  brought  letters  and  despatches 
from  Barbadoes,  and,  I  think,  from  Elngland,  too. 
Sir.  I  heard  a  rumour  that  more  troops,  under  a 
field-officer,  were  coming  here  directly.  They  are 
wanted  much.  Sir,  our  men  are  sadly  overworked." 

"  Many  in  hospital,  Owens  ?" 

"Too  many  Sir.  Yellow  Jack  has  showed 
himself  at  last,  and  they  are  dying  fast.  There's 
Ceilings  and  Monaghan,  and  Price  and  Reid 
dead,  Sir,  within  three  days.  Beg  pardon,  Sir^ 
how  are  the  wounded  ?" 

"All  convalescent,  Owens.  The  climate  is 
much  better  to  windward." 

"  We  haven't  had  a  breath  of  air  here  these 
three  days — never  since  we  came  back  fronft 
killing  the  negroes." 

"  Did  you  kill  many  of  them,  Owens  ?" 

"^'i^Yv-axA  xsl^w  ^^^^  Sir ;  but  not  before 
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th^  had  shot  the  two  Raftarys  and  young 
Austen,  who  was  lifting  the  Captain  up,  a  fine 
jroimg  fellow  he  was — ^we  did  not  spare  many 
of  them.  Sir :  our  blood  was  up." 

"  So  I  should  think — but  what  became  of 
Eaiam?" 

"  Oh,  he  is  doing  very  well.  Sir,  only  I  fear 
he  is  too  weak  to  wait  so  much  on  the  Captain 
as  he  does ;  he  won't  let  others  act  as  orderlies." 

"  Thank  you.  Sergeant  Owens :  that  will  do." 

"  Now,  Devrien,  are  you  inclined  to  face 
Dr.  Gray  ?" 

"  Certainly,  mon  cher^  he  knows  me  only  as 
Mademoiselle  Rosalie's  cousin  and  devoted  ad- 
mirer. 

We  need  not  introduce  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Gray 
to  our  readers  as  our  characters  are  already  over 
numerous,  and  they  have  no  further  part  in  this 
drama  than  that  of  becoming  the  hosts  of 
Fran9ois  Devrien. 

We  will  merely  state  that  Dr.  Gray  had  been 
an  army-surgeon;  but  finding  a  pretty  Creole 
with  some  money,  willing  to  marry  him,  he  had 
left  the  service  and  settled  at  Roseau  as  a  physi- 
dan ;  and  as  such  he  had  pretty  good  ptac^ee. 
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They  were  kind  people^  and  when  Dallas  ex- 
plained the  position  in  which  Fran9ois  Devrien 
stood,  they  offered  him  the  use  of  their  house 
which  he  cordially  and  gratefully  accepted.  Here 
they  heard  the  news  relating  to  the  '  Emerald' 
confirmed.  She  had  brought  intelligence  of 
reinforcements  having  arrived  at  Barbadoes 
firom  England,  and  that  a  regiment,  or  at  all 
events  a  strong  detachment,  under  a  field-officer, 
might  be  daily  expected ;  but  whether  to 
strengthen  or  to  relieve  the  detachment  already 
at  Mome  Bruce  was  not  known.  As  soon  as 
she  had  gone  the  round  of  the  British  Islands 
and  landed  her  despatches,  she  was  to  beat  up 
to  Jamaica.  And  on  her  return  to  Barbadoes 
she  was  to  collect  mails,  and  afterwards,  it  was 
understood,  sail  direct  for  England. 

The  *  Emerald'  was  destined  to  have  great 
influence  on  the  future  career  of  our  hero ;  but 
we  must  not  anticipate. 

Francois  remained  under  the  hospitable  roof 
of  Dr.  Gray,  and  Dallas  proceeded  to  Mome 
Bruce. 

And  now  we  will  bid  them  good-night. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

Dark,  lurid  clouds,  lit  up,  here  and  there, 
with  a  yellow,  sickly  ray,  rolled  in  vast  masses 
along  the  horizon;  a  dull,  leaden,  hazy  sky 
hung  gloomily  overhead;  the  atmosphere 
was  oppressive,  and  difficult  to  breathe.  The 
lizards  basked  lazily  on  the  walls ;  and  alone, 
by  an  occasional  movement  of  their  large, 
bright,  round,  prominent  eyes,  showed  that 
they  were  alive.  The  huge  plantain  leaves 
hung  motionless ;  the  light,  feathery  bamboos 
did  not  so  much  as  stir  a  single  leaf.  Not  a 
bird  was  in  the  air ;  even  the  bright-plumaged, 
busy  little  humming-birds  had  retired  to  the 
shelter  of  the  forests.  The  demon  of  pestilence 
was  abroad. 
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Such  was  the  morning,  when  Francois  found 
himself,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  Momc. 

Dallas  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  creeper- 
covered  porch.  "  Hush !"  said  he ;  "  speak 
low  :  he  catches  every  sound." 

"  How  is  he  to-day  ?'' 

"  I  think  the  fever  seems  abating,  though  he 
is  talking  loosely  and  incoherently.  Come  in 
as  noiselessly  as  you  can." 

Arthur  Conway  was  lying  on  his  bed,  covered 
with  a  single  sheet. 

He  had  been  brought  out  into  the  sitting- 
room,  and  placed  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  have 
as  free  a  circulation  of  air  as  possible.  His  &oe 
was  flushed,  and  although  he  lay  perfectly  stiHi 
his  eyes,  shining  with  feverish  brilliancy,  kept 
wandering  restlessly  in  every  direction,  never 
resting  for  a  single  moment  on  one  object. 

By  his  side  sat  the  faithful  Tom  Ellam,  &n- 
ning  him  gently,  and  keeping  off  the  musquitos 
with  a  bunch  of  lime-twigs. 

Gently  as  the  two  men  had  entered  the  room, 
the  patient  heard  them. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  he  said,  in  a  husk\'  voice, 
ihougVv  \^  e^^  %>S^  '^^TiAsx^  about. 
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"  It  is  I — Dallas,  my  dear  Conway.  I  have 
brought  a  kind  friend  to  see  you." 

^'  A  friend  !  I  have  no  friends ;  they  are  all 
dead — dead — dead ;  gone  to  their  death-bed,  all 
under  the  willow-tree.  Ah,  me ! — one— two — 
three — they  drop  oflF  like  the  leaves,  when  the 
hurricane  strips  the  trees;"  and  a  deep  sigh 
seemed  to  burst  forth  from  the  depths  of  his 
heart. 

"  Come  here,"  said  the  surgeon,  in  a  low 
voice,  to  Francois :  *'  place  yourself  where  he 
can  see  yoiu*  face  distinctly." 

The  young  Frenchman  did  as  he  was  desired ; 
and,  kneeling  down  by  the  bed,  he  took  one  of 
the  pale,  thin  hands,  that  were  lying  listlessly  on 
the  coverlet,  in  his  own :  it  was  fearfully  ema- 
ciated, and  yet  burning  hot. 

"  Dear  Conway,"  said  Dallas,  stooping  over 
him,  "  this  is  your  brother  Francois :  do  you 
know  him  ?" 

The  fevered  eye  of  the  patient  rested  for  a 
single  moment   on  the  Frenchman's  face ;  and 
a  faint,  a  very  faint  smile,  illumined  his  flushed 
face ;  yet  in  that  smile,  faint  as  it  was,  there  % 
was  hope. 
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But  suddenly  he  murmured^  in  a  low,  moaa- 
ing  voice :  '^  Can  the  dead  come  to  life  agam? 
Ha  !  ha !"  and  then  a  wild  laugh  rang  through 
the  room.  **  I  have  it — ^I  have  it ;  that's  the 
man  in  the  picture,  but  he  is  dead — and  his 
hand  grasps  mine — it's  icy  cold— corpses  have 
cold  hands — is  he  come  to  take  me  to  my 
mother  ?" 

Francois  was  deeply  affected,  and  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks  upon  the  hand  of  the 
patient. 

"What's  that?"  almost  screamed  Conway. 
"  Blood  !  blood  !  more  blood !  Why  do  they 
all  die  ?  He's  all  bloody,  see.  The  man  with 
the  glittering  eyes  did  it.  There's  a  flash. 
The  tree  is  on  fire.  How  many  corpses?  all 
dead — all !  Edith  !  and  Marguerite  !  and  Ro- 
salie! and  my  mother!  O,  mother!  mother! 
why  did  you  die  ?  No,  no ;  she  is  on  my 
breast.  She  is  not  dead.  Look !  look !  it's 
not  there.  I  can't  see  it,  there's  blood  in  my 
eyes,  blood — ever  blood  !" 

At  that  moment,  the  report  of  a  cannon,  not 
very  far  distant,  shook  the  wooden  buildingi 
making  the  jalousies  rattle  again. 
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**  See  what  that  is,  Ellam/'  said  Dallas,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Ha !  there's  the  French  come  back  again. 
Now  then,  we  have  cut  them  off.  Steady  boys  ! 
Gently!  Don't  throw  a  shot  away.  Down 
with  the  bloody  gang.  Don't  spare  a  man  of 
them.  They  burnt  her.  Revenge  !  That  negro 
is  aiming  at  me — shoot  him,  Owens — ha,  ha  ! 
Yet  there's  one  I  love,  spare  him — don't  hurt  a 
hair  of  his  head.  That's  him  standing  there — 
all  blood — he's  my  brother,  I  tell  you.  Where's 
the  Carib  Chief?  Too  late — too  late — too 
late !  the  rocks  are  falling  down.  Keep  closer. 
Marguerite ;  don't  tremble  so,  you  frighten  me. 
Well  leapt — down,  a  thousand  feet  down :  I 
can't  see  him,  but  the  Carib  can.  They  are  all 
dead — dead — dead."  And  his  head,  which 
had  been  partially  raised,  fell  back  on  his  pillow, 
and  his  voice  simk  into  a  low  moaning  whisper. 

Ellam  came  back.  "  It's  the  '  Emerald,'  Sir, 
fired  the  gun — the  vessel  that  brought  the 
despatches  from  Barbadoes.  There's  a  letter 
for  my  young  master  from  Plymouth,  came  by 
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her.  A  little  breeze  has  spnmg  up  suddenly, 
and  she's  getting  under  weigh." 

''  Do  you  think,  Ellam,  that  the  Captain  is 
ever  enough  himself  to  be  conscious  of  what 
you  say  to  him  ?" 

''  I  think  he  does  understand  me  at  times, 
Sir." 

"  Well  then ;  try  and  impress  on  his  senses^ 
that  the  young  ladies.  Miss  Margaret  and  Miss 
Rosalie  I  mean,  are  quite  safe  and  well ;  do  you 
understand  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  Ellam,  joyfully.  "  If  he 
could  but  be  made  to  understand  that,  I  think 
my  young  master  would  come  round  at  once." 

"  I  am  going  to  bleed  him  ;  this  fever  must 
be  abated,  and  should  he  recover  his  senses  ev3i 
for  a  moment,  EUlam,  watch  him  closely,  and  do 
as  I  have  told  you :  it  is  quite  true.  I  must  go 
into  the  next  room,  by-and-by,  for  a  short 
time,  so  I  shall  leave  you  to  watch  then,  though 
I  shall  stay  and  see  the  effects  of  the  bleeding. 
Then  he  turned  to  Francois,  and  said  in  a 
whisper :    "  Now,  Devrien,  your  interview  has 
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lasted  long  enough.  You  have  given  me  more 
hope  of  him  than  I  had.  Gro  and  sit  in  there 
till  I  come ;"  and  he  pointed  to  the  door  of  the 
bed-room. 

Francois  did  as  the  surgeon  requested,  and 
without  hesitation  went  into  what  had  been 
formerly  Arthur  Conway's  bed-room,  and  shut 
the  door. 

In  one  comer,  on  a  small  rosewood  stand, 
there  stood  something  covered  with  a  green 
silk  curtain. 

He  always  affirmed  that  something  beyond 
mere  curiosity,  impelled  him  to  draw  the  cur- 
tain on  one  side. 

What  he  saw  astonished  and  confounded 
him.  Such  an  article  of  furniture  as  this  in  an 
Ekiglish  officer's  bed-room — and  he  a  Protestant, 
to  boot !  He  admired  the  exquisite  chasing  of 
the  figure  on  the  cross,  and  he  soon  perceived 
that  the  picture  told  some  strange  history. 

But  the  left  hand  pannel,  which,  it  may  be 
remembered,  had  called  up  a  demoniacal  smile 
on  the  countenance  of  the  priest,  attracted  him 
most.     His  gaze  became  rivetted.     He  took  a 
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"  Xo,"  iasd  FrancGSs^  sadk  pressor  hb  fix^ 
head  with  hk  hand.  "^  There  is  a  doad  still 
here.  Bright  rays  are  stririDg  to  di^Kise  tfa^ 
mist,  but  it  will  not  roll  off.  There  it  rests 
and,  I  fear,  will  rest  for  ever." 

""Look!"  said  DaDas,  pointing  to  the  Ueed- 
ing  figure.  "  That  is  your  £Uher.  Compare  ^ 
with  the  miniature  round  your  nedk,  and  too 
win  see  it  in  a  moment'' 

''  I  do,  I  do !  and  the  weeping  woman !  Sb^ 
too,  who  is  supplicating  the  cardinal" 

"That  is  Arthur  Conway's  mother— a^ 
yours,  too.     See,  I  have  removed  the  lo(M 
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from  his  neck — he  has  fallen  asleep:  that  is 
what  I  waited  for.  Look  at  it.  The  features, 
the  hair  are  the  same  —  and  her  name  was 
Eugenie  de  la  Motte." 

"  And  the  man  carrying  off  the  child." 
"  You  must  ask  Marinicr  who  the  man  is ; 
but  the  child  is  yourself." 

"  Eureka !  eureka !"  cried  the  young  French 
man,  in  ecstasy,  "  I  have  it  now  all  dear  as  the 
broad  daylight  before  me.  I  see  it  in  my 
mind's  vision  visibly,  distinctly.  Oh,  what  a 
flash  of  memory  darts  through  my  brain  and 
dances  before  my  eyes.  Oh,  Dallas !  how  shall  I 
thank  you  ?  Raymond  to  Eugenie !  Eugenie  de 
la  Motte !  and  the  wood,  and  the  grey  horse, 
^nd  the  man  with  the  glittering  eyes — the 
bleeding  corpse  and  the  shrieking  woman.  Ha ! 
her  cry  rings  in  my  ears:  My  boy,  my  boy ! 
How  the  horse  gallopped — how  tightly  the  man 
held  me — how  I  screamed.  Then  there  was  a 
horrid  crash — my  head  was  struck  and  my  eyes 
flashed  fire.  By  heavens !  here  is  the  scar  on 
my  forehead  still;  and  I  could  remember  no- 
thing of  all  this  for  twenty  years  and  more — 
twenty  years !"  ^ 
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Then  his  voice  changed  to  a  fierce  revengcfid 
tone,  and  his  eves  flashed  fire. 

"  Who  is  the  assassin  ?  who  kflkd  my  6r 
ther?  See  you,  Dallas,  this  can  have  beoi  no 
fair  fight.  It  must  have  been  murdar — cnid, 
cowardly  murder." 

**  Calm  voiu^lf,  and  listen  to  me,"  said  the 
sui^geon,  gravely.  "  What  has  made  you  forget 
all  this  for  so  long  a  time,  has  ^mply  been  the 
eflFect  of  the  blow  on  your  head,  and  this  still 
incapacitates  you  in  a  certain  degree — ^forgive 
me  if  I  speak  freely — from  reasoning  clearly  and 
dispassionately,  or  I  think  it  is  probable  you 
would  never  have  become  a  bitter  Republican.** 

"  Don't  preach  me  a  sermon,  there's  a  good 
fellow — I  have  seen  my  fcdly  and  do  not  mean 
to  repeat  it." 

"  You  have  had  a  bitter  lesson — I  trust  you 
will  improve  by  it,  and  now  I  think  I  can  put 
you  on  the  right  track.  It  is  evident  to  me, 
fi'om  certain  signs  and  circumstances,  that  the 
naan  who  killed  your  father — " 

"  Say  rather  who  murdered  him." 

"  Well,  murdered  him  if  you  please — is  iden- 
tical vN-ith  him  who  is  at  the^  bottom  of  this  foul 
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conspiracy  against   the  life   and  happiness   of 
your  half-brother,  Arthur  Conway.     Is  it  not 
just  possible  that  your  mother  may  have  slighted 
or  rejected  this  man — this  wily,  treacherous,  and 
dangerous  villain?      That  he  has  power  and 
n^ans  at  his  command  is  evident,  for  he  has 
been  already  enabled  to  work  much  mischief 
through  his  agent  Marinier,  though  thwarted 
by  the  mysterious  hand  of  Providence,  particu- 
hiiy  by  calling  up  this  Carib  as  a  protector 
and  preserver,  when  all  seemed  hopelessly  lost. 
Depend  upon  it,  Marinier  can  throw  a  light 
upon  the  whole  subject  if  he  chooses;  yet  I 
would  be  wary  with  him,  for  I  do  not  think  he 
is  to  be  trusted.    You  must  see  him,  and  alone. 
It  is  the  same  hand  that  slew  your  father  that 
has  used  him  as  a  tool  to  destroy  Arthur.     See 
to  it,  my  friend :  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you. 
Guard  yoiu*  temper,  and  marry  Rosalie — make 
certain  of  her  before  you  take  any  ftuther  steps. 
You  will  then  be  a  free  agent,  and,  if  you  like  it, 
you  may  become  a  British  subject." 

"  I   never  heard  of  a   married   man  being 
called  a  free  agent  before,"  said  Fran9ois,  laugh- 
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ingy  ^'and  as  to  becoming  a  British  sulject, 
that  would  be  an  act  of  treacheiy — ^but  I  ^ 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  France  wbibt 
she  is  stained  with  her  own  blood.  In  tbe 
meantime,  how  am  I  to  act  ?'' 

"No  doubt  the  Carib  will  be  here  soon," 
replied  Dallas,  "to  see  how  his  friend,  tbe 
English  Captain,  is  getting  on,  and  I  will  send 
him  down  to  you  with  a  small  party  of  sddieis 
under  a  man  I  can  trust,  that  seijeant  we  saw 
yesterday.  And  now  I  shall  dismiss  you  for 
the  present,  for  I  have  much  to  attend  to. 
Reflect  on  what  I  have  said,  and  be  cautious.'' 

"  I  would  rather  stay  here,"  replied  Francois, 
"  and  attend  on  poor  Arthur." 

"No,  that  must  not  be — you  are  too  weak 
yourself ;  and,  moreover,  I  fear  a  sudden  shoci 
for  him.  Go,  and  as  soon  as  you  have  seardied 
Marinier's  dwelling,  comfort  Miss  Rosalie;  I 
will  take  care  of  Arthur — go,  there's  a  good 
feUow." 

Fran9ois  could  not  refuse,  particularly  ^ 
Dallas  rose  and  gently  opened  the  door  into 
Conway's  room.     The  young  Frenchman  cast 
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nie  fingering  look  on  the  ornamented  crucifix, 
1x1  followed  the  surgeon  on  tip-toe.  Arthur 
^  fast  asleep.  His  eyelids  had  at  length 
losed,  and  there  was  good  hope  now  for  him, 
bould  he  awake  without  delirium. 
DaDas  squeezed  the  hand  of  the  young 
^hman  without  speaking,  and  Fran9ois  felt 
was  a  signal  for  him  to  depart ;  so,  returning 
M  pressure  of  the  kind  surgeon's  hand,  he 
ent  out  into  the  porch;  and  what  was  his 
vpnse  to  see  a  half-naked,  dusky  figure, 
fetched  under  the  shade  of  the  matted 
■eepers,  smoking,  quietly,  with  his  eyes  half- 
osed ;  but  the  moment  Francois  appeared,  he 
'Tang,  at  once,  on  his  feet.  It  was  Le 
iron. 

**  Brother  in  there  no  dead — eh  ?"  said  the 
^b,  in  a  low  voice,  pointing  to  Arthur's 
arters. 

**  No,  thank  God,"  replied  Fran9ois.     "  Let 
^  Chiefs  heart  be  glad ;  his  English  brother 
asleep,  and  there  is  hope." 
**  Good !"  articulated  the  Carib,  slowly.  "Then 
arinier  not  die." 
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Ifcrt,  in  doorse,  he  was  ready  to  go  anywhere  his 
^our  pleased,  without  asking  any  one's  leave, 
It  an,  at  all;  and  he  could  get  the  Captain's 
idler  horse  for  himself.'^ 

Fran9ois,  glad  to  get  hold  of  the  Captain 
Banm  so  easily,  was  anxious  to  be  gone,  so 
iere  was  very  little  delay ;  and  the  strangely- 
morted  trio  set  out  for  the  middle  ground,  the 
jnper  name  for  which  was  La  Vuelta  di  Abajo. 
While  Tom  Connolly  had  gone  for  the  horse, 
Ifae  Carib  had  suddenly  disappeared ;  but  in  a 
few  minutes  he  returned,  and  now  he  was  in 
^  fiill  war-dress,  with  his  shark-skin  quiver  of 
Btows  at  his  back,  and  his  hard-wood  bow  in 
tishand. 

Little  was  said  on  the  road,  until  they  came 
^  a  spot  where  they  had  to  turn  off  from  what 
v^  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  road.  Then 
he  Carib  notified  to  Fran9ois  that  he  must 
fanount,  and  give  Connolly  the  horses  to  hold ; 
ben,  with  a  flashing  eye,  he  pointed  to  some 
odoB,  that  served  as  the  opposite  portal  to  the 
tigh  diff,  and  said :  "  See  dere ;  beastly  ne- 
roes  kill  two   Caribs — shoot  them  from  de 
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rocks.     Caribs  spit  on  de  negroes ;  kill  twenty 
for  two.     Dat  good— eh,  brother  ?" 

Francois  did  as  the  Carib  desired,  and  foDowed 
the  Chief,  as  he  led  the  way  up  the  wmding 
track,  spoken  of  in  a  preceding  chapter.  But 
this  time  there  were  no  guinea-fowls  scampaiog 
through  the  grass ;  not  a  living  thing  was  to  be 
seen.  Weeds  had  already  begun  to  spring  up 
in  every  direction,  defacing  the  once  well-kept 
pro\nsion  ground  with  their  nauseous  presence. 
In  a  few  months  it  would  be  a  wilderness,  so 
rapid  is  the  growth  of  plants  in  this  warm  and 
rainy  island. 

The  Carib,  with  his  usual  precaution,  whis- 
pered to  Francois  to  remain  concealed  in  the 
bush  tiU  he  saw  there  was  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended.  He  crawled  up  to  the  house, 
tii^isting  and  twining  like  a  snake  amidst  the 
grass  and  rank  growth  of  weeds,  and  listened 
intently ;  there  was  no  sound  but  the  chirping 
of  a  cricket,  and  the  hum  of  mosquitos.  He 
peered  in  at  the  door,  which  stood  ajar ;  there 
was  not  a  soul  inside. 

What  had  become  of  its  inmates  we  know 
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not ;  probably  after  the  death  of  the  old  man, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  negroes,  they  had  fled  into 
the  bush,  fearing  to  be  implicated  in  the  rising 
against  the  white  men :  but  of  this  we  have  no 
certain  knowledge. 

The  house  was  carefully  searched  by  the  young 
Frenchman,  who  discovered  nothing;  but  the 
keen  eyes  of  the  savage  detected,  amidst  a 
heap  of  withered  leaves,  blown  in  through  the 
open  door,  a  single  small  scrap  of  paper. 

He  handed  it  to  Francois.  It  was  evidently 
the  comer  of  a  letter,  torn  off  accidentally. 

Fran9ois  took  it  eagerly,  and,  to  his  great  joy, 
found  the  writing  was  not  washed  out  or  obli- 
terated. A  curious  expression  lighted  up  his 
features,  when  he  had  deciphered  the  writing  on 
this  scrap  of  paper.  Few  as  the  words  were, 
they  gave  him  a  clue  to  his  own  history. 

"  No  longer  the  Abb^  Latouche,  but  once 
more  the  gay  Marquis  de  CharoUes.  On  second 
thoughts,  I  shall  drop  the  Marquis,  and  call  my- 
self plain  Mister,  as  these  islanders  have  it. 
How  will  it  sound,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charolles  ?" 

**  This   must    be   Marinier's    correspondent, 
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Arthiir's  persecutor,  his  father's  murderer ;  and 
his  name  is  the  Marquis  de  CharoUes,  and  he 
is  alive  and  in  England." 

How  he  longed  now  for  an  interview  with 
Marinier,  to  learn  if  his  suspicions  were  correct 
He  folded  up  this  scrap  of  paper  as  carefully  as 
if  it  had  been  a  note  for  thousands,  and  placed 
it  near  his  heart :  then  his  eye  sought  the  Carib 
Chief,  but  to  his  surprise  he  had  disappeared. 

He  was  greatly  annoyed  at  this,  and  ran  down 
the  steep  descent  to  where  he  had  left  Connolly 
with  the  horses. 

"Have  you  seen  anything  of  the  Carib, 
Tom  ?"  said  Fran9ois,  out  of  breath. 

"  No,  your  honour,  the  savage  has  not  shown 
himself;  but  I  heard  that  queer  hawk  scream 
just  now." 

"  Oh,  he  has  been  called  away  by  some  of 
his  own  people :  but  no  matter,  my  errand  is 

accomplished." 

***** 

Francois  did  not  remain  long  at  Roseau. 
Dallas  declared  that  Arthur  was  not  in  immi- 
nent danger,  and  persuaded  Fran9ois  to  return 
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to  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  to  cherish  and  protect 
'^^ose  he  had  left  there. 

^ATe  need  not  relate  what  arguments  he  used 
to  overcome  Rosalie's  maiden  scruples,  but  he 
^^^^^^ceeded,  and  no  wonder,  for  the  helplessness 
^^  the  position  of  both  these  fair  young  giris 
^^^  truly  singular.  They  had  no  relatives — 
^^^^^rcdy  any  friends.  The  times  were  uncertain 
*^  ^  threatening ;  they  had  suffered  already  fear- 
^^j,  and  'they  wanted  a  protector.  There  was 
*  ^lapel  at  Rocroix,  and  there  these  two  became 
^^^,  by  the  holy  rite  of  marriage,  performed 
"5^  a  French  priest,  who  had  taken  refuge  from 
"^^  terrors  of  sans  culotteism. 

^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

A  few  days  after  the  wedding,  Francois  re- 

^ve4  a  visit  from  the  Carib  Chief,  who,  without 

^plaining  why  he  had  left  him  at  the  deserted 

^ut,  said  that  the  surgeon  had  sent  him  to  say 

\at  his  English  brother  was  well;   and,  just 

fore  he  took  leave,  he  said : 

'*  If  his  French  brother  wishes  now  to  see 

■inier,  Le  Baron  will  take  him  to  the  rock. 

piragua  will  come  to  the  orange-grove  in 
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two  days,  two  times,"  mm^nmg  two  diys  mn- 
ning.     **  Brother,  sabe  where  dsl  is  ?" 

FhiDcois  refdied  in  the  iffinDatire,  icd 
said : 

"^  In  two  davs  the  Caiib's  Irother  will  be 
then?,  when  the  sun  passes  towards  the  west." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Le  Baron  was  true  to  his  appointment,  and 
when  Fran9ois  arrived  at  the  spot  indicated,  he 
found  him  seated  on  a  rock,  smoking  his  never- 
failing  pipe,  with  the  canoe  lying  at  his  feet. 
Without  saying  a  word,  he  arose,  and  carried  the 
piragua   down   to   the   sea,  and,  assisting  the 
Koung  Frenchman  to  creep  in,  he  pushed  it  oflf, 
^nd  stepped  in  himself,  with  so  nice  a  balance, 
^Wt  it  scarcely  dipped  on  one  side.     Then  he 
paddled  away  swiftly  to  the  southward,  keeping 
^ose  to  the  shore,  but  skirtino:  the   bavs  and 
^ets.     They  passed  the  Souffri^re,  and  rounded 
Scot's  Head.     Francois  could  not  help  admiring 
the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  scenery.     Here 
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a  mountain  spur  ended  in  a  sheer  and  giddy 
precipice,  with  twenty  fethoms  of  deep  blue 
water  at  its  base ;  another,  more  rounded, 
sloped  gradually  away  to  a  narrow  fringe  of 
sand  or  shingle,  covered  with  fantastic  shrubs 
and  waving  ferns.  Again,  another  would  pierce 
the  ocean  with  a  sharp  point  of  irr^ular  rocks, 
and  behind  this  would  tower  a  mountain  clothed 
to  the  summit  with  brilliant  and  variegated 
foliage. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  small  but  deep 
bay,  with  a  narrow  beach  of  snow-white  sand, 
backed  by  a  semicircle  of  frowning,  inaccessible 
cliiFs ;  at  the  southern  horn  of  the  bay  there 
rose  a  loft}*  and  singular  rock.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance, it  appeared  an  abrupt  promontory,  but,  on 
nearing  it,  you  found  that  it  was  perfecdy 
isolated.  Detached  from  the  main  island  by 
one  of  those  a^^'ful  throes  and  heavings  of  the 
earth  so  frequent  in  the  Antilles,  it  stood  a 
sublime  record  of  the  Almighty's  power. 

Overhead  a  few  creepers  had  thrown  out 
feelers  from  the  island,  as  if  nature  was  endea- 
vouring to  re-unite  it,  even  by  a  slender  tie,  t6 
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its  parent  earth.  But  below  a  narrow  channel 
of  deq>  water  divided  it  entirely  from  the  main 
land. 

"  Plenty  Carib  up  there,"  said  Le  Baron, 
speaking  for  the  first  time.  "  Brother  want  to 
see  Carib  town  ?"  and  he  pointed  to  the  top  of 
an  apparently  inaccessible  diff. 

"  Not  now,  Le  Baron — not  now.  His  brother 
wishes  to  see  Marinier. 

"  French  brother  plenty  welcome.  Caribs  all 
good — negroes  all  bad,"  and  he  spat  into  the 
water.  "  Bad  as  shark  fish — aplenty  down  there. 
Brother,  take  care  no  slip  into  the  sea — that 
bad ;  Le  Baron  tell  Marinier  so.  Shark  fish 
good  as  red  soldiers  to  watch  Carib's  Cliff." 

This,  then,  was  the  notorious  Carib's  Cliff. 
Fran9ois  felt  a  slight  shudder  pass  over  his 
firame.  The  Chief  then  ran  the  canoe  up  a 
little  creek  between  two  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the 
inlet,  and  Fran9ois  stepped  out  carefully  on  the 
slippery  surface. 

The  Carib  pointed  to  a  sort  of  zigzag  path 
cut  in  the  rock,  and  said : 

•^  Marinier,  up  there." 

G  2 
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"  But,  how  is  his  brother  to  get  away 
again  ?''  asked  Francois,  eyeing  the  steep  ascent 

"  The  Carib's  brother  knows  the  hawk's  cry, 
when  it  is  heard,  the  piragua  will  come  for  him," 
and  he  paddled  away;  and  running  his  canoe 
high  on  the  sandy  beach  was  lost  to  sight  in  a 
moment. 

Lfcft  alone  on  this  singular  islet,  rent  as  it 
were  from  the  neighbouring  diff,  the  young 
Frenchman  mechanically  felt  that  his  pistols 
were  safe,  and  then  with  a  beating  heart  he 
began  to  climb  the  steep  and  slippery  winding 
stair.  Once  or  twice  he  had  to  grasp  the  rocks 
on  either  side  to  save  himself  from  falling,  and 
as  he  stopped  to  rest  against  an  overhanging 
ledge,  he  looked  down  into  the  dear  blue  water 
and  turned  away  shuddering,  for  there  in  the 
crystalline  depths  he  could  discern  the  dim  grey 
outlines  of  several  huge  tigers  of  the  deep, 
cruising  slowly  about,  or  hovering  in  mid  water 
like  birds  of  prey  in  the  air. 

About  half-way  up  the  rock,  the  stair  seemed 
to  end  in  a  small  platform  of  dazzling  snow- 
white  sand,  on  which  were  the  prints  of  footsteps. 
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The  mouth  of  a  low  browed  cave  stood  yawn- 
ing opposite  to  him. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  said  a  voice  that  sounded 
harsh  and  loud,  as  it  reverberated  against  the 
sides  of  the  winding  cavern. 

"  It  is  I,  Le  Blanc,  don't  you  know  my  voice, 
man  cherf^ 

"  Yes,  I  know  it ;  what  do  you  want  here  ?" 
rumbled  from  the  depths  of  the  cave. 

Not  a  hearty  welcome  this,  thought  Francois ; 
but  never  mind,  le  pauvre  diable  is  a  prisoner. 
"I  have  come  to  pay  you  a  visit,  Marinier, 
and  I  want  to  have  a  chat  with  you — ^where 
are  you  ?" 

"  Here ;"  but  the  echoes  puzzled  him. 

Francois,  unused  to  this  semi-darkness,  went 
stumbling  forwards  over  the  points  of  the 
stalactites  that  rose  from  the  bed,  occasionally 
knocking  his  head  against  the  roof,  but  taking 
it  all  in  the  most  perfect  good-humour  until  he 
foimd  himself  suddenly  treading  on  soft  sand, 
and  a  gleam  of  light  penetrating  the  roof 
showed  him  a  figure  lying  at  full  length  on  a 
sheep-skin,  spread  on  the  groimd. 
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"  Ah,  I've  found  you  at  last ;  what  a  devil  of 
a  place !" 

Yet  was  the  cave,  when  lighted  up,  a  feiry 
palace  of  dazzling  colours. 

Marinier  turned  his  face  towards  him — ^it 
was  fearfully  haggard ;  his  eyes  were  bloodshot, 
and  his  beard  unshorn,  for  nearly  a  fortnight, 
gave  to  his  pale  fece  a  fierce  and  unearthly 
expression. 

He  addressed  the  young  fVenchman  abruptly: 

"  Do  you  come  as  an  envoy  from  Captam 
Conway  ?" 

"  No,  mon  chcTy  I  have  come  on  my  own 
account.'* 

"  On  your  own  account — how  so  ?  Is  it  to 
revenge  yourself  on  me  ?  You  see  I  am  un- 
armed— my  life  is  in  your  hands — take  it.  I 
wish  for  nothing  better.  I  cannot  take  it  my- 
self, I  am  too  great  a  coward.  Bah,  one  plunge 
into  the  deep  sea  and  all  were  over ;  but  those 
cursed  grinning  sharks — I  cannot  do  it." 

"  Don't  fret  yourself,  mon  cher,  I  do  not 
want  revenge.  I  have  merely  come  to  ask 
you   some   questions,   and   much   I    may  say 
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depends  upon  your  answering  them  freely  and 
truly." 

"  And  what  harm  will  befall  me  if  I  should 
refuse  to  do  so,  or  what  good  shall  I  get  by 
answering  them  ?" 

"  I  can  procure  not  only  your  release  from 
this  prison,  but  safety  for  your  person,  if  you 
will  comply  with  my  demands,  and  your  answers 
satisfy  me." 

^^  The  temptation  is  a  great  one  certainly ; 
but  I  doubt  your  power." 

"  I  will  prove  it  to  you  by-and-by,  and  to 
show  you  that  I  already  know  something,  I  will 
cap  you  with  a  name.  Tell  me,  are  you  ac- 
quainted with  an  individual  who  calls  himself 
the  Marquis  de  Charolles  ?" 

Marinier  replied  bitterly,  but  without  the 
least  hesitation : 

"  Do  I  know  him  ?  of  course  I  do,  or  I 
should  not  be  rotting  here  miserably  like  a  worn- 
out  wild  beast,  in  a  cave." 

"  Do  you  no  longer  care  for  him,  then  ?" 

"  I  care  more  for  life  and  liberty ;  but  you 
must  prove  to  me  that  you  have  the  will  and 
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the  power  to  rescue  me  from  this 

captivity,  Monsieur  le  Blanc,  or  whatever  your** 

name  is." 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  want  to  know." 

"  You  must  remember,  that  we  rowed  in  the 
same  boat.  I  have  learnt  to  be  suspicious, 
and — ,  but  no  matter. 

'*  I  know  what  you  would  say,  Marinier ;  but 
that  is  all  past  and  gone.  I  am  a  prisoner  on 
parole,  and  have  married  Mademoiselle  Rosalie 
Devrien.  So  you  see ;  I  am  in  the  road  to 
become  a  Legitimist  altogether,  seeing  that  my 
best  half  is  so  already.  Bah !  that  old  conspi" 
racy  stinks  in  my  nostrils.  How  could  a  man 
of  your  education  and  talent,  herd  with  such 
beasts  as  Lemantin  and  his  filthy  gang  ?" 

'^  I  played  my  game,  and  lost  it.  It  is  all 
over  now,  and  I  only  wish  to  be  free." 

"  No  more  plotting,  then,  eh  ?  no  more 
schemes  against  the  young  Englishman  ?" 

"  No ;  on  my  honour.  I  only  wish  for  af 
interview  with  him,  to  tell  him  a  secret." 

"  Can't  you  confide  it  to  me ;  I'm  safe  ?" 

"  No ;  it  would  lose  its  eflfect." 
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**  And  if  I  help  you  to  an  interview  with  him, 
'hidi  I  will  do;  will  you  answer  me  what  I 
mt  to  know  ?" 
"  Ask  your  questions." 

*'  Let  me  light  a  cigar  first.    Do  you  smoke  ? 
h !  take  one,  then,  it  will  comfort  you,"  and 
"ancois   coolly   proceeded  to   strike  a  light. 
lis  done,  he  lay  down  on  the  soft  sand,  and 
ifle  Marinier  was  kindling  his,  he  thought, 
w  for  it ;  let  us  see  what  we  can  draw  out  of 
lOr-^diantre  !  he  seems  ready  enough. 
"  All  right,  Marinier." 
The  soi-disant  Jesuit  nodded  assent. 
**Was   the   Marquis   de   Charolles   ever   at 
ejus,  in  Provence?" 

A  shade  of  suspicion  passed  across  Marinier's 
Ltures,  as  he  said : 

"Do  these  questions  relate  to  Captain  Conway?" 
*^ Parole  d'honneuTy  no;  they  are  for  my 
m  use  and  benefit." 

"  Say  on,  then,"  repUed  Mariner,  apparently 
tisfied. 

"  You  have  not  yet  answered  my  first  interro- 
itory." 
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Gc:r  •:€  hfs  nnoh,  "^  tine  das  man,  lltts  MirfB^ 
ck  CbaroAes^  had  misdared  117  fiidier— dots 

Mannier  sanr  dm  he  had  bem  cnlnpped; 
T€t,  what  mattered  it  to  him  now?  freedom 
W3S  hk  an  in  all — dot  mnst  be  gained  at  toy 
price,  or  his  new  game  coidd  not  be  fbettd  0^ 
Xo  evidence  at  this  distance  of  time  could  f^ 
siUv  be  found  to  prove  the  Marquis  a  00^' 
derer,  though,  that  he  was  one  to  die  fiol 
extent  of  the  word,  he  well  knew,  as  die  leKKf 
has  alreadv  heard. 
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* '  M\irdered    your    father !      What   do   you 
lean,  young  man  ?   I  do  not  understand  you  V* 

^^  Or  killed  hun  in  a  dud.  Well,  it  does  not 
^uoh  matter  which.  I  don't  remember  my 
^tber ;  what  was  he  like  ?  who  was  he  ?  was 
®  noble  ?  Ha,  ha !  Now  I  have  married  a 
^gitimist,  I  should  like  to  find  myself  one  of 
^    ancienne  noblesse.     Come,  tell  me,  mon 

**  How  can  I  tell  you,  if  I  do  not  know  ?" 

^^lied  Marinier,  with  an  impatient  shrug. 

*^But  you  do,   and  must,  know,  Marinier, 

^  you  are  well  acquainted  with  this  soi-disant 

^Axttfm  de  Charolles,  and  he  killed  him.  What 

the  devil  did  he  carry  me  off  from  my  mother 

^?  can  you  tell  me  that?     Was  it  to  adopt 
me?** 

"  You  are  speaking  in  riddles.  I  know  no- 
ting of  you  or  your  mother.  I  only  know 
tint  the  Marquis  went  into  Provence  to  seek  out 
one  who  had  deeply  injured  him." 

''But  I  do,"  replied  Francois,  almost  in  a 
whisper.  ''Her  name  was  Eugenie  de  la 
Bfotte/' 
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"  What?"  almost  scmmed  Marinier,  "  what 


Tou  sar 
"^  Eugenie  de  la  Motte,"  repeated  Francois, 

calmhr. 

^  Who,  in  the  denTs  name,  has  toU  you  aD 
this  ?     Was  it  Captain  Conway?^ 

''No,  no;  he  can  scarodr  even  speak,  as 
yet.  I  learned  it  all  by  a  singolar  accident 
I  wish  you  would  be  more  open  with  me,  «M 
ekerr 

But  Marinier  was  silent.  This  had  stnidc 
him  like  a  thunderbolt — sudd^y  and  unex- 
pectedly. He  paused  to  reflect  This^  then, 
was  the  other  son  of  her  whom  his  employer 
hated  with  such  a  rancorous  hate,  that,  not  con- 
tent with  her  death  and  dishonoured  memcHT, 
he  had  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  de- 
stroy body  and  soul,  to  blast  the  happiness  and 
injure  the  £mie  of  her  diild.  Oh,  how  he 
cursed  the  Carib  in  the  depths  of  his  heart; 
but  for  him,  and  him  only,  not  only  the  one  son, 
but  both,  would  have  suffnied  the  deepest  in- 
jury that  man  can  suffer — a  wound  that  would 
have  rankled,  festered,  fi>r  years  and  years ;  per- 
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haps  never  to  heal  again.  And  here  was  one 
of  them,  free  and  happy,  and  married  to  the 
maiden  of  his  choice ;  who,  but  for  the  Carib, 
would  long  ere  this  have  been  the  leman  of  a 
savage  mulatto.  And  this  man,  ardent,  frank, 
active,  and  intelligent,  was  in  possession  of  part 
of  his  secret.  How  could  he  have  obtained  the 
knowledge  ?  Who  could  have  betrayed  him  ? 
Little  did  Marinier  think  that  it  was  only  con- 
jecture on  the  part  of  the  young  Frenchman 
that  the  Marquis  de  CharoUes  was  the  man 
who  stabbed  his  father.  Dallas  and  Francois 
had  settled  it  between  them,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  Marinier's  employer  was  the  man  in  the 
picture,  and  the  scrap  of  paper  found  at  the 
Middle  Ground  had  betrayed  his  name,  or  rather 
names. 

"  *  No  longer  the  Abb^  Latouche,  but  once 
more  the  gay  Marquis  de  CharoUes.  On  second 
thought,  I  shall  drop  the  Marquis,  and  call 
myself  plain  Mister,  as  these  islanders  have  it. 
How  will  it  sound — ^Mr.  and  Mrs.  CharoUes?'  " 

Marinier  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 
Until  this  moment,  he  had  not   the  slightest 
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mkimg  of  this  young  FrmrhiittP  bang  the  sao 
of  De  CharoDes'  Tictim ;  he  hsd  mde  i^  his 
Dund  to  tell  Francois  what  he  knew  about  dns 
tnnsactioiu  of  course^  widi  cotain  rescrratioDi^ 
but  he  did  not  do  so  al  once,  for  he  said: 

"^  Did  I  hear  Tou  aright  ?  Captain  Convif 
cannot  even  speak?  What  has  happened  to 
him  ?  I  am  afraid  tou  are  demiii^  me,  Ma- 
sienr  Le  Blanc.'' 

"^  I  haTe  told  you  the  simple  trutti,  Marinier. 
He  has  been  bodhr  wounded,  poor  ^low  !  fever 
supervened ;  but  he  is  getting  better  £et  al- 
though still  so  weak  that  he  is  not  allowed  to 
spes^  to  any  one.^ 

*'  How,  then,  am  I  to  have  an  interview  widi 
him?" 

"  You  must  wait  a  few  days,  Marinier — here, 
if  you  like  it,  in  this  quiet,  retired  spot — or 
you  may  come  and  take  up  your  quarters  id  the 
saol  at  Roseau/' 

^*  By  all  the  powers  of  hdl !  it  would  drive 
me  mad  to  lire  in  this  ^vretched  dungeon  modi 
longer,  watched  by  a  set  of  cursed  savages '/' 
said  Marinier,  fiocelv. 
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''  Courage,  mon  ami ;  c'est  la  fortune  de  la 
guerre/* 

"  Ah  I"  replied  the  prisoner,  passionately, 
^'  you  know  not  what  hinges  on  this.  He  will 
be  too  late.  Much  good  time  has  been  already 
lost  by  this  fatal  imprisonment." 

"  If  you  mean  Captain  Conway,  I  tell  you 
he  cannot  leave  bis  bed  for  three  or  four  days 
to  come,  if  it  were  to  save  his  soul  from  per- 
dition.'' Then  he  added,  with  a  laugh,  that 
grated  harshly  on  Marinier's  ears :  "  When  he 
is  well  and  strong  enough,  he  will  no  doubt 
follow  my  example,  and  marry  Miss  Gordon. 
She  is  in  want  of  a  protector.  Do  you  not  think 
so,  mon  cher  ?" 

"  Malediction  !"  muttered  Marinier,  "  if  I 
can't  get  free,  I  shall  be  utterly  powerless,  I  see," 
and  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  b\u*ning  eyes. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Marinier  ?" 

"  You  said,  Monsieiu-,  that  you  had  the 
power  to  release  me  from  this  atrocious  captivity. 
I  put  myself  in  your  hands  afterwards ;  only  let 
me  out  of  this.  It  is  too  degrading ;  a  prisoner 
to  such  beastly  savages." 
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-  Tush :  tosh :  Tbere  are  fiev  of  the  dd 
Dobifssy  to  be  ooa^ORd  to  this  Capcain  BanML** 

"  Pifaav !  TOO  are  moddng  oml  Come,  sar 
that  I  OUT  be  free,  and  I  wil  UM  jaa  aD.* 

"^  Ooe  thing  k  certain,''  R|fied  Fraooois, 
-,  ^  thai  onkss  too  do,  there  is  tot 
chanoe  of  toot  ercr  leaiio^  this  pRttr 
caTCL  ShouU  Captmin  Comraj  die — and  yoa 
knov  that  this  dimate  is  somewhat  deadk— 
I  doa*t  think  aoTbodr  w31  sed^  too  hcre»  M 
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TOUT  humble  solvit.'' 

"  Peae !  voo  hiTe  me  in  vour  hands.**  swd 
MirinitT.  saTac^T,  whii?:  aJ  the  same  time  t 
sli^;  nkx-krng  5Cii>  play^-i  round  his  thin  fips, 
uzjsjtn  b\  FrkLiciisw  - 1  Ecidi:  as  weC  te3  vou 
aa  I  k=;w.- 

"  Wben  ihe  Mircriis  oe  ChaKCes  was  a  ga^ 
vcczc  man  ibrc:  Cxir:.  he  f-Z  Qesoerat^T  in 
jctv  with  a  MiiecviscIIe  ce  li  Mc-ue,  Her 
was  a  grem  ni'eEfi  of  ih^  Manjuis,  and 
to  a  coctraci  cf  marriag^e  bircw^eea  them; 
wtKchcr  ttje  crnrojct  w:is  erer  signed.  I  do  not 
know;  bat  abcu:  the  time  that  tbe  niatiiage 
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was  generally  supposed  to  have  been  fixed,  for 
the  young  lady  suddenly  and  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared. The  Marquis  was  furious,  and  had 
a  stormy  interview  with  her  father,  who,  by 
way  of  pacifying,  showed  him  a  letter  which  his 
daughter  had  left  This  only  increased  his 
fury,  for  it  vilified  and  traduced  him.  He 
sought  her  everywhere,  in  England,  in  Germany, 
in  Switzerland,  in  Italy,  but  for  nearly  four 
years  he  could  hear  no  tidings  of  her,  so  well 
had  her  flight  been  concealed.  I  know  now 
how  that  was  managed.  But  one  day,  he  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Marseilles,  and  there  he  heard, 
I  know  not  how,  that  a  lady,  with  bright  golden 
hair,  was  living  with  her  husband,  in  a  small 
ch&teau,  near  Frejus.  He  rode  out,  unaccom- 
panied^ on  a  powerful  grey  horse,  and  in  a 
glade  of  a  forest,  he  saw  her  he  loved, 
walking  with  a  man,  whose  arm  was  twined 
round  her  waist,  whilst  a  boy,  about  four  years 
old,  was  running  and  playing  about  them.  The 
Marquis  told  me  that  his  brain  reeled  at  the 
sight, .  and  that  he  nearly  fell  from  his  horse. 
When  he  recovered,  he  rode  up  to  the  party 
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and  threw  himsdf  off  his  horse,  which  had  been 
trained  to  stand  perfectly  stilL     The   cayalier 
heard  him,  and  removing  his  arm  from   the 
lady's  waist,   confronted  him.      The  Marquis 
drew  his  sword;    he  said  that  he  could    not 
speak,   but  he  struck   the   cavalier  across  the 
fece  with  it.     In  a  few  moments,  he  was  lying 
on  the  turf  pierced  through  the  heart.     Sud- 
denly, he  heard  the  sound  of  horses  gallopping 
towards  the  spot,   and   had   scarcely  time  to 
sheath  his  bloodv  sword,  before  he  saw  a  distaf>^ 
figure  on   horseback,    coming  rapidly  down     ^ 
long  vista. 

Prompted  by  revenge,  he  snatched  the  bo^ 
up,  and  throwing  himself  into  his  saddle,  rod- 
off  ventre  a  terre.     He   heard  the  sound  o 
horsemen  in  pursuit,  but  soon  outstripped  them 
yet  he  gallopped  madly  on.    His   noble  grey, 
spurred  to  its  utmost,  tripped  in  a  deep  rut,  as 
they  passed  near  the  orchard  of  a  large  farm-house 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest :  as  they  fell,  some- 
thing struck  the  boy  a  sharp  blow  upon  the 
forehead,  and  on  lifting  him  up,  the  Marquis 
thought  he  was  dead.     He  was  pursued,  he  had 
no  time  to  reflect,  so  he  remounted,  and  rode  on. 
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"  And  left  the  poor  boy  to  perish  ;  that  was 
nobly  done,"  said  Fran9ois,  bitterly.  "  But  the 
slaughtered  man's  name  ?  you  have  not  told  me 
that" 

^'Alas!  I  cannot;  the  Marquis  never  men- 
tioned it." 

"Ha,  is  it  so!"  exclaimed  Fran5ois,  pas- 
sionately. 

"  On  my  honour  he  never  told  me  the  name 
of  his  rival." 

"  And  what  became  of  the  boy  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  neither  does  he." 

"  He  lost  all  trace  of  him,  then  ?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  he  thought  the  boy  was 
killed,  and  inquiries  might  have  been  dan- 
gerous." 

"  Can  the  dead  rise  again,  Marinier  ?" 

"  Diantre !  why  do  you  ask  me  ?" 

"  For  vengeance,"  replied  the  young  French- 
man, with  a  flashing  eye. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Marinier, 
meekly. 

"  Never  mind,  go  on  ;  tell  me  what  became 
of  the  lady." 

H  2 
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"The  Marquis  tracked  her  into  Italy,  to 
Rome,  and  then  to  Naples — ^nay,  even  as  far  as 
Hamburgh — there  she  was  lost/* 

"  For  what  did  he  follow  her  ?"  asked  Fran- 
cois, with  an  air  of  surprise. 

"  How  can  you  ask  me ! — did  she  not  spurn 
his  love  ?" 

"  How  did  she  escape  him,  then  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  but  I  can  guess ;  she  did  not 
fly  alone.  In  all  countries  there  is  a  secret 
society  that  thwarts  many  a  well-laid  scheme. 
A  hidden  arm  turned  away  the  blow." 

"  This  is  a  singular  story,"  said  the  young 
Frenchman,  musingly.  "  Can  it  be  true  ?  it 
was  not  what  I  expected  to  hear." 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  teU  you,  Monsieur, 
and  I  must  leave  it  to  you  whether  it  is  worth  a 
recompense." 

"You  have  told  me  nothing,  Marinier," 
replied  Francois,  with  fearful  sang  froidy  "  that 
I  did  not  already  know.  But  this  Marquis 
de  Charolles,  this  Abb^  Latouche,  this  Mister 
de  Charolles,  where  is  he  now?  Is  he  alive? 
What  is  he  doing  ?" 
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"  Pardon  me,  Monsieur,"  replied  Marinier, 
without  manifesting,  outwardly,  the  least  sur- 
prise at  this  knowledge  of  the  aliases^  "  this  is 
ray  secret." 

"  But  I  must  learn  my  father's  name  from 
him,  if  you  cannot  inform  me." 

"  That  cannot  be !" 

"  It  must  be !"  replied  Francois,  fiercely. 

"  Do  not  use  threats — they  are  in  vain,"  said 
Marinier,  in  a  gentle  voice.  "When  I  have 
disclosed  to  Captain  Conway  what  I  have  to 
reveal,  he  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  tell  you  more  of 
the  Marquis.  Yet,  even  that  I  doubt — yet, 
why  should  I  ?  Help  me  to  an  interview  with 
Captain  Conway,  as  soon  as  he  is  strong 
enough  to  hear  a  strange  tale,  and  then,  pos- 
sibly, you  may  learn  your  father's  name." 

"  And  you  have  nothing  more  to  tell  me  ?" 

"  Absolutely  nothing." 

"  Then  I  might  have  saved  myself  the  trou- 
ble of  coming  here  ?" 

"  You  don't  mean  to  leave  me  in  this  cursed 
den,  at  the  mercy  of  these  savages  ?" 

"  But  I  do,  at  least  for  the  present :  besides, 
I  have  no  means  of  removing  you." 
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"  How  did  you  come,  then  ?*' 

'^  The  Carib  Chief  brought  me  in  his  canoe." 

At  the  sound  of  that  name,  Marinier  was 
silent. 

**Yune  for  me  to  be  off/'   said  Francois, 
suddenly  jumping  up,   "  au  revoirt  Marinier: 
come,  shake  hands ;  don't  think  I  bear  you  any 
malice  for  what  is  past  and  gone ;  you  couldn't 
have  done  me  a  better  turn.     So  shake  handsy 
and  m  get  you  out  of  this  as  soon  as  I  can." 

Marinier  glared  at  him  like  a  wild  beast 
covertly:  at  that  moment  a  devilish  thought 
crossed  his  mind.  One  push  from  behind  as  ho 
descended  the  stairs.  The  deep  water  and  the  bhe 
sharks — his  foot  slipped  it  well  might  be  so — 
but  the  consequence  to  himself.  No,  it  would 
not  do ;  so  he  held  out  his  hand,  which  fVan^cn^ 
shook  with  real  good-will,  for  he  pitied  the 
poor  devil. 

"Take  care,"  said  Marinier,  his  thoughts 
dwelling  on  the  idea,  "  how  you  go  down ;  the 
steps  are  steep  and  slippery.  There  is  a  rope 
somewhere,  I  can  fasten  it  round  a  rock,  and  it 
is  long  enough  to  help  you  down  the  steepest 
part." 
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"Thanks,  thanks,"  said  Fran9ois,  waving  his 
and  as  he  turned  away,  ''  I  do  not  think  I  am 
om  either  to  be  hanged  or  drowned :  which 
nH  be  your  fete,  I  wonder  ?"  and  he  began  to 
mm  a  song  whilst  Marinier,  with  a  curse, 
brew  himself  on  the  sheep-skin. 

The    desoent  was  difficult    and  dangerous 
Qough,  but  the  young  Frenchman  was  young 
^  active,  and  reached  the  rocks,  at  the  foot  of 
e  diff,  in  safety.     Then  he  gave  the  Carib's 
h  as  well  as  he  could  imitate  it.     He  was 
t  kept  long  waiting,  for  a  canoe  was  launched 
^tti  the  beach,  but  Francois  saw,  at  a  glance, 
^t  is  was  not  Le  Baron  who  paddled  it ;  not 
^t  the  piragua  was  unskilfully  managed,  for  it 
^  shot  in  a  moment  into  the  creek,  but  the 
^  though  dressed  the  same,  was  of  lower 
ature  and  less  strongly  made.     It  was  one  of 
e  Caribs  who   had  paddled  him   over  the 
irthem  waters,  the  guide  of  Arthiu:  to  the 
gro  orgie,  El  Duque.    "Where  is  Le  Baron  ?" 
id  Fran9ois,  as  he  got  into  the  canoe  which 
a  immediately  in  rapid  motion. 
''  He  up  dere,"  said  the  Carib,  pointing  with 
\  paddle  to  the  southernmost  diff. 
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'^  Le  Baron  said  he  woiild  go  bade  vnth  Us 
brother :  why  does  he  not  come  ?" 

"  He  make  talk  to  Caribs." 

"  Ha !  El  Duque— Caribs  have  tasted  Uood, 
they  want  to  kill  more  negroes — ^is  that  sof 

"  Brother  wrong/'  replied  the  Carib,  shaking 
his  head  sententiously,  again  applying  himself  to 

his  paddle. 

"  Does  the  Carib  wish  to  keep  it  hid  froin 
his  brother  ?     If  so,  his  ears  are  shut." 

"  His  brother  can  see  well,  but  the  Carite 
have  the  eyes  of  the  hawk;  see  from  tte 
mountain  big  ships  come,  what  Inglish  caD 
men-of-war ;  very  big  ships :  see  one,  two,  act 
there ;"  and  he  pointed  in  a  south-westerly  direc* 
tion. 

Francois  strained  his  eyes,  but  in  vain;  he 
could  see  nothing  but  the  waving  ocean. 

"  Pose  dem  French,"  continued  the  savagc> 
more  eagerly  than  was  usual  to  them.  "  Carib 
what  do  ?  Caribs  of  Saint  Vincent  still  figh^ 
against  King  George ;  here  fight  for  him.  W 
not  good;  plenty  Carib  tink  so.  Le  Baron 
make  talk ;  him  say  no  fight  at  all.  Dat  no^ 
good ;  Carib  love  fight.     Le  Baron  great  man; 
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DOW  every  tink ;  talk  like  humming-bird  ;  but 
ive  Inglish  too  much :  plenty  Carib  say  so/' 
*'  And  what  does  £1  Duque  say  ?" 
"  He  say,  kill  negroes ;  dat  very  good :    kill 
lulattos ;  dat  good  too :  but  no  kill  white  men ; 
By  too  many  strong." 
**  But  suppose  these  ships  are  English  ?" 
"  Den  no  more  fight,  no  more  talk ;  all  same 
i  before." 

"  Plait  a  Dieu  !  they  be  British  ships," 
murmured  Francois,  "  for  poor  Arthiu-'s  sake, 
leaven  knows,  I  want  no  more  fighting  now. 
Uisalie  is  quite  enough  for  me;"  and,  for 
lice  in  his  life,  he  did  look  forward.  **  Should 
^ese  be  the  promised  reinforcements,  Arthur 
^ould  be  superseded  in  his  command.  Mari- 
as person  was  known  to  more  than  one  of  the 
>ldiers,  and  to  many  of  the  people  in  the  town ; 
ow  could  it  be  managed  that  he  should  have 
^  interview  with  Arthur,  in  personal  safety, 
od  without  compromising  the  young  officer  ? 
e  Baron  might  take  it  into  his  head,  at  any 
loment,  to  bring  Marinier  into  Roseau ;  and 
ran^ois  was  fully  aware,  that,  since  bis  con- 
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fiDement  on  the  rock,  Marinier  had  become 
dogged  asid  suflen,  ind  would  aosmr  no  ques- 
tiaos.  if  Arthur  could  noi  }jm«in:  his  fife»  and 
grn?  him  frieedom;  in  het,  he  had  a  secret  to 
sefl.  Some  commimkatkiQ  must  be  kept  up 
with  him,  thn>u^  the  mrtfimn  of  Le  Baiot 
FruDcois,  nerer  slaw  in  "*»^g™g  \sp  his  mind 
how  to  ace,  again  addressed  the  Carib. 

^  Win  £1  Duque  whisper  a  word  in  the  ear  d 
the  Captain  Baron  r 

The  Carib  gToaned  assent. 

^  Teil  him  that  his  brother,  the  Ei^sh  Cap' 
tain.  wh:ni  he  k^ves,  wants  to  see  him,  when  tfa^ 

This  W2S  in  about  a  week. 

^  Si,  sL  £2  Duque  know  InglkK  Captain  too* 
He  brire  man — kiS  negroes — dat  good !  He 
no  dead — eh?** 

"'  No.  He  win  gee  wefl  soon ;  but  he  cannot 
go  to  the  Carib's  cccntrr — Le  Baron  must  come 
to  him — does  E  Duqoe  miderstaiMl  ¥* 

The  Cauib  again  groaned  assent. 

Fraacots  found  Coqdc^  waiting  tor  ^"^  irilh 
the  hones  at  th^  end  of  the  c«nce  snore.     He 
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tnountedy  and  rode  rapidly  off  without  a  word : 
Qor  did  he  speak  until  he  arrived  at  Dr.  Gray's ; 
but,  just   as  Connolly  was   leading  his  horse 
away,  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike  him, 
and  he  said  to  the  soldier : 
"  Can  you  carry  a  message,  Connolly  ?" 
"  Iss,  Sir ;  as  many  as  your  honoxu:  likes." 
"  Tell  Mr.  Dallas  that  I  have  learned  nothing ; 
hat  the  man  was  sulky,  and  would  not  speak 
■'edy;    but  that  we  were  right  as  far  as   we 
^Te  gone.      That  the  man  insists  on  seeing 
^ptain  Conway,  and  I  think  he  should.     Can 
^\i  remember  this  ?" 

"  Faix,  Sir,  my  mimory  is  as  deep  as  a  well ; 
here's  no  bottom  to  it." 

**  Stay.  I  had  nearly  forgotten  something  : 
*^^  Caribs  say  that  they  can  see  two  men-of-war 
'5U-  out  to  sea,  but  standing  in  for  Dommica. 
But  it  is  a  dead  calm  now.  However,  I  shall 
get  out  of  the  way.  Tell  Mr.  Dallas  that  I 
Btart  very  early  to-morrow  for  the  back  of  the 
Uand.  Here's  something  for  you  to  drink  my 
lealth,  Tom,"  and  Fran9ois  slipped  a  joe  into 
he  soldier's  hand,  and  hurried  into  the  house. 
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"  Och  !  thin,  ycr  honour  is  the  real  gentleman, 
I'm  thinking ;  and  EDam  says  he  is  the  Cap- 
tain's brother.  Sure  he's  going  to  the  Carse  d 
Gowrie.      Hurry,  you  beauties,   or   I'll  forgit 

what  he  tould  me." 

•  •  •  •  « 

The  calm  lasted  all  that  night,  and  the  whole 
of  the  following  day.  Heavy  thunder-douds 
rested  on  the  mountains,  and  every  now  and 
then  a  perfect  deluge  of  rain  came  pouring 
down,  seething  and  foaming  against  the  earth; 
but  about  midnight  a  light  breeze  sprang  up, 

and  rolled  the  clouds  far  out  to  sea. 

•  •  •  •  # 

Next  morning,  two  frigates  hove  in  sight  to 
leeward,  and,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  tovm's 
people,  they  soon  discovered,  with  their  glasses, 
the  Union-Jack  fljing  at  their  peaks. 

One  of  them  tacked,  and  stood  in  for  the 
island,  and,  in  due  course  of  time,  let  go  her 
anchor  in  the  roadstead  off  Roseau.  The  other 
bore  away,  and  ran  down  to  the  westward,  as  if 
in  chase  of  some  vessel  in  the  offing.  The 
distant  booming  of   great  guns  was  heard  at 
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intervals  for  some  time,  and,  just  before  the  sun 
set,  the  royals  of  a  two-masted  vessel  might 
have  been  seen  against  the  dark  horizon. 

Presently,  troops  began  to  land,  and  Dallas 
hastened  down  to  see  the  commanding-ofBcer, 
a  stiflF  old  Scotch  Major,  who  took  much  snufF, 
from  an  old  battered  mull,  and  was  a  notable 
martinet.  He  heard  the  surgeon's  report  of  the 
wounded,  of  the  terrible  vomito,  and  of  Arthur 
Conway's  delicate  state,  without  moving  a 
muscle  or  making  any  remark;  but  said, 
sharply : 

"  And  weel,  mon,  whare's  my  hoose  ?" 

Dallas  explained  that  Arthur  still  occupied  it. 
The  Major  took  a  pinch  of  snufF,  and  declared 
that  he  must  turn  out,  well  or  ill,  for  was  he  not 
the  commanding-ofBcer  ?  Dallas  remonstrated, 
but  nearly  got  into  a  scrape.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  poor  Arthur  was  compelled, 
that  very  afternoon,  to  move  into  another  quarter. 
But  instead  of  doing  him  any  harm,  the  change 
was  rather  favourable  to  him. 

The  two-masted  vessel  proved  to  be  a  mer- 
chant brig,  bound  for  Dominica.     She  had  been 
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diifisai  5^  X  Ires?  taae  br  t«o  vesRk,  one  tff^ 
rsicy  1  ±gt:A>  ttg  oiber  m  ptii jien-  She^ 
5a  xr^u  *5s:ir«  cc  bon^  dptmcd,  fx  ^ 
TrsBtih.  hai  sees  lbs  boots  awr,  irhoi  til? 
lawy  rccLjfid  a:  tbe  appeannoe  of 
Bdsssc.  fri^i^.aiki  it  thesaizietaDeankidi 
IT  br3ri=2BC  was  xapidhr  <^nw»"*g  ^^ 
«  X  Ji^  2KVOC  inod,  firom  the  noitb-vA 
waijgc  :b;y -ggK laaaiy  benlmwi  Thebiigaft- 
lize  hcisccti  Bcsab  comdcts^  and  she  and  dK 
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Calmness  of  the  atmosphere  was  perfectly 
^^^'AL  Every  one  thought  that  some  terrible 
s^^OTm  was  brewing :  the  barometer  went  down, 
expectation  was  at  its  highest. 

Xut  during  that  time  a  great  alteration  took 

.ce. 

nrhe  Major  had  heard  rumours  and  hints  of 
plots  and  conspiracies ;  the  island  was  ripe 
fox*  rebellion,  Republican  agents  were  every- 
^*^cre,    a  frest   expedition  was  preparing   at 

^"^adaloupe ;  in  fact,  Dominica  was  said  to  be 

• 

^^    imminent  danger,  double  sentries,  with  loaded 
™*^]ocks,    were   posted   everywhere   about   the 
^Orne,  the  garrison  of  Fort  Charlotte  was  in- 
^^^ed,  the  militia  were  called  out.     Spies  in- 
numerable were  sent  into  the  town  and  country ; 
^   people  who   could   not  give  a  satisfactory 
^^ount  of  themselves,  and  many  could  not,  for 
^e  English  language  was  utterly  unknown  to 
ftem,  were  arrested.     Some  were  detained  for 
trial.     If  the  elements  were  calm,  not  so  was 

the  breast  of  the  old  Scotch  Major. 

#  #  #  # 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  from  the 
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<<  Do  you  think  my  brain  so  touched,  Dallas/ 
said  Arthur,  with  a  faint  smile,  **  that  the  moon 
quartering  should  affect  me  ?" 

^  But  it  does,  and  will  influence  your  fate,  if 
you  are  not  too  impatient  to  listen  to  me." 

"  I  have  parted  with  that  failing,  I  hope ;  it 
has  done  me  mischief  enough,  already." 

"  Not  so  much  as  it  will  do  you  yet,  if  you 
don't  take  care,"  replied  the  surgeon,  almost  in 
the  spirit  of  prophecy ;  "  even  now  it  is  tor- 
menting you  unconsciously." 

"  Well,  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do.  I  am  so 
weak  that  I  cannot  think  for  myself,  much 
less  act." 

"  The  Captaip  Baron  comes  here  to-night — 
your  brother  Fran9ois  told  him  to  wait  till  the 
moon  changed — he  is  wiser  than  I  imagined." 

"  How  will  the  Carib  escape  the  sentries  ? 
Should  anything  happen  to  him  it  would  make 
me  utterly  miserable — my  protector,  my  pre- 
server." 

"  He  has  got  a  coat  that  renders  him  invisi- 
ble when  he  does  not  want  to  be  discovered; 
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^  Noy  Dallas^  I  must  and  will  see  bim — who 
Hows  but  that  I  may,  through  his  means,  be 
Ue  to  offer  poor  Marguerite  an  untarnished 
Jttner 

**  And  a  noble  estate  forebye :  well,  it's  worth 
itriaL    ShaUIgoon?" 

«  Pray  do." 

"  The  Captain  of  the  *  Emerald'  owes  me  his 
ife.  I  saved  him  once  when  all  had  given  him 
I'ver  to  death — he  can  now  repay  me.  I  will 
SD  on  board  and  see  him.  All  he  will  have  to 
k  is  to  lay  his  vessel  to  off  the  Souffri^re,  and 
Stc  a  gun,  and  take  a  man  on  board — that  is 
^  mudi.  He  will  be  glad  enough  of  you,  for 
^  will  have  to  pay  passage-money.  You  must 
ivrite  a  note  to  Marinier  to  tell  him  of  this, 
^d  the  Carib  Chief  must  be  the  messenger.  I 
Wt  think  Le  Baron  will  make  any  difficulty 
^bout  releasing  him  if  you  insist  upon  it,  and 
le  must  take  him  off  in  a  canoe  to  the  vessel. 
^  you  think  the  plan  feasible  ?" 

*'  Yes,  if  the  Carib  comes ;  but  that  I  doubt, 
Hy  hick  is  so  bad." 

I  2 
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"  He  has  never  Med  you  yet,  though  you 
mistrusted  him,  as  you  do  now." 

"  True,  too  true ;  still  I  cannot  get  over  that 
dreadful  feeling,  that  I  am  doomed  to  be  unfor- 
tunate  in  everything." 

"  You  will  be  so,  till  you  get  one  thing,"  said 
the  surgeon,  laughing. 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ?" 

"  A  sweet  wife,  to  soothe  your  troubled 
spirit." 

"  Ah,  my  poor  Marguerite,  something  whis- 
pers to  my  heart  an  ominous  foreboding :  shall 
we  ever  meet  again  ?" 

"  Nonsense,  Conway ;  you  are  getting  hap- 
pily over  this  troublesome  wound.  She  is  safe 
and  well.  When  you  come  back,  marry  her, 
and  I  will  give  her  away.** 

"  Yes,  when  I  come  back,"  murmured  Ar- 
thur, in  a  low,  sad  voice.  "  Dallas,  I  must  sec 
dear  Marguerite  once  more,  before  I  leave,  to  bid 
her  farewell." 

"  Impossible !  I  wiU  not  allow  it,  even  had 
you  time.  You  might  have  a  relapse.  Even 
now  you  have  agitated  yourself  too  much.    I 
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wish   you  would  learn  to  view  things   more 
cheerfully.     Now  lie  down,  and  rest  till  evening. 
I  will  go  and  settle  everything  with  the  crabbed 
old  Major.     Ellam." 
The  gamekeeper  answered  the  summons. 
'^  Your  master  is  not  to  leave  the  sofa  until 
^y  return — say  about  eight  o'clock.     Do  not 
"®  surprised  if  an  unexpected  visitor  enters  un- 
^'^^ounced.      Pack  up,  in  a  bundle,   a  razor, 
^tde  dressing    things,    and  a  suit   of  decent 
^^thes.    They  will  fit  well  enough.     You  need 
^^t  trouble  the  Captain  about  it,  but  give  them 
^  the  Carib  when  he  quits,  and  say  they  are  for 
^  prisoner." 

**  Which   of  them  dark    chaps   is  it,    Mr. 
I^allas?" 

"  It  is  the  one  they  call  Le  Baron." 
"  Ah,  if  it's  him,  we're  all  right  as  a  trivet ; 
^d  he  shall  drink  my  health  in  the  best  glass 
of  Uquor  I  can  give  him." 
"  Mind,  you  keep  him  till  I  come." 
"  Very  good.  Sir." 

"  But   you   are  not   to  make    him   drunk, 
EDam." 
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"  Nctct  fear,  Sir/* 

"  find  out  who  wfll  be  on  sentry  at  the 
stables :  he  may  overhear  things  we  don't  want" 

'*  It's  our  men  to-night.  Sir.  If  so  be 
it's  anything  to  do  with  the  Captain,  they  are  all 
ri^t.    Sergeant  Owens  commands  the  guard." 

'^  The  orders  are  very  strict  to  arrest  every 
one  found  on  the  Mome.  Just  go  and  whisper 
to  him  that  the  Carib  Chief  will  pay  Captain 
Conway  a  visit  this  evening.  He  must  not  be 
molested." 

"  Very  good,  Sir.'* 

"  You  win  have  to  go  with  the  Captain  to 
Barbadoes,  in  a  day  or  two,  Ellam ;  perhaps  to- 
morrow ;  so  be  ready  to  start  at  a  fesw  hours' 
notice." 

"  Very  well,  Sir.    IH  see  to  it  directly." 

'*  And  mind,  Ellam,  a  dangerous  customer 
will  come  on  board,  oflF  the  Souffii^re.  Watch 
him  closely,  particularly  when  he  is  near  the 
Captain.     Pump  him  too,  if  you  can." 

"  Yes,  Sir :  anything  more  ?" 

"  Be  in  the  way  to-night :  that's  all.** 

"  Now,  I'll  bet  a  guinea,"  said  Ellam  to  him 
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seify  after  the  surgeon  had  gone,  *'  that  this  is 
that  sneaking,  poaching,  underhand  scoundrel, 
Marinier.  If  he  it  be,  let  him  look  out  for 
squalls,  as  Gentleman  John  used  to  say.  Now 
I  must  go  and  look  after  the  Captain." 

Ellam  foimd  him  writing  a  letter,  instead  of 
lying  down  on  the  sofa,  as  the  surgeon  had  or- 
dered. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

More  than  a  week  had  elapsed  since  th^ 
young  Frenchman's  visit,  and  Marinier  was  still 
imprisoned  on  the  rock.  He  began  to  despaii^ 
of  ever  escaping  from  this  horrible  captivity,  and 
leaning  over  a  parapet  of  rock,  he  looked  into 
the  deep,  blue  water,  half  meditating  a  plunge 
into  its  depths,  when  he  felt  a  light  touch  on 
his  shoulder.  He  started,  and  turned  round. 
The  Carib  Chief  was  standing  there  with  a 
bundle  in  one  hand,  whilst,  with  the  other,  he 
held  out  a  paper  to  him. 

Marinier  grasped  it  eagerly,  it  was  a  sealed 
letter.  The  Carib  deposited  the  bundle,  and 
abruptly  retired  without  saying  a  word. 
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Marinier  tore  the  note  open  impatiently,  and, 
with  a  wavering  countenance,  read  its  contents 
rapidly.  When  he  had  fimshed  it,  he  read  it 
over  again,  more  slowly,  with  a  bright  light  in 
his  dark  expressive  eyes,  whilst  his  haggard 
countenance  imderwent  a  remarkable  change. 
The  note  was  as  follows  : 

**  Circumstances  have  occurred  which  prevent 
Captain  Conway  from  being  able  to  extend  his 
Protection  to  Monsieur  Marinier.  He  is  no 
onger  in  command  of  the  troops  on  the  Mome. 
the  present  commanding-officer  is  very  strict, 
tod  fresh  information  having  been  given  of 
supposed  attempts  of  subornation  and  plots,  it 
^ould  be  very  dangerous  for  Monsieur  Marinier 
O  show  himself  in  or  near  Roseau  even  in 
lisguise,  as  he  might  be  recognised  as  a  conspi- 
fntor,  spies  being  out  in  every  direction. 

*'  Captain  Conway  is  about  to  proceed  to 
Barbadoes  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

"  A  vessel  called  the  *  Emerald'  is  hourly  ex- 
pected, and  will  sail  again  a  few  hoiu^  after  her 
arrivaL     She  is  an  armed  brigantine,  with  very 
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nJdng  masts,  but  does  not  carry  a  pendant 
She  is  painted  black,  with  a  narrow  gold  stRat 
above  and  below  her  ports,  of  which  she  hasa^ 
of  a  side.  She  is  flush-decked,  and  paintnL 
inside  of  a  pale  pink  colour.  Her  figure-head 
is  a  woman,  holding  a  comb,  and  it  is  hig% 
gilded. 

"  If  Monsieur  Marinier  thinks  he  can  reoog* 
nise  the  vessel  by  this  description,  and  considas 
what  he  has  to  communicate  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance  to  venture  on  board,  he  may  do  so  k 
safety,  that  being  already  provided  for ;  but,  if^ 
not,  he  wiU  be  conveyed  to  either  of  the  IVench 
islands. 

''The  Carib  Chief  will  paddle  him  off  m  his 
canoe  to  the  brigantine,  which  wiU  ky-to  off  the 
Souffri^re,  and  fire  a  gun.  Captain  Conway  has 
sent  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  such  artides  of  drcfis 
as  will  enable  Monsieur  Marinier  to  vppfff 
respectably." 

"  Par  Dieu !"  said  Marinier,  aloud.  «  How 
the  young  fool  plays  into  my  hands.  To  have 
him   all  to   myself— to  be  rid  of  that  cursed 
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young  Frenchman,  with  his  mocking  smile,  his 
monkey  tricks,  and  biting  tongue.  Well,  it's 
worth  all  I  have  suffered  in  this  den  !  If  I  can 
but  get  him  to  throw  up  his  commission,  to 
desert  his  mistress,  to  run  away  to  England — 
WiSl  he  take  me  with  him  ? 

*'He  win  be  too  late— he  will  find  Edith 
learned  to  De  CharoUes,  •  the  priest-marquis. 
iVhat  a  villain  that  is  !  but  nHmpartCy  he  pays 
See  a  prince  when  he  has  it. 

**  What  will  this  youngster  do  ?     Hang  him- 

B^? — not  unlikely.     Or  will  he  prosecute  his 

daim  to  Morley  ?    Not  he.     Edith  will  twine 

Wself  round  him.     He  loves  her  still,  I  am 

sore,  for  all  this  Scotch  girl — curses  on  her ! 

**  She  will  b^  him,  for  her  sake,  to  spare  her 
&ther,  and  the  weak  fool  will  do  it — anything 
fx  her  sake.  But  the  paper !  That  precious 
bit  must  be  carefully  kept  back  as  a  last  chance. 
A  slight  hint  as  to  its  existence  may  be  thrown 
out  as  a  lure,  but  it's  price  must  be — what  ? 
A  life  and  a  death ! 

**  Let  me  see,  can  I  hint  about  its  contents 
safely  ?    Why,  yes.     All  the  ports  on  the  con- 
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tinent  aie  shut  against  the  English,  Hamburgh 
— ay,  Hambuigh — is  YAtien  hj  these  Repub- 
lican mad  dogs,  and  has  become  as  rabid  as 
the\-.     I  should  not  wonder  if  their  diurches 

0 

were  stables  already  for  sans  aUotte  cavalry. 

'*  Wdl,  weQ,  if  I  cannot  destroy  this  youDg 
man,  whom,  indeed,  Heaven  seems  to  watdi 
over,  I  must  contrive  things  so  as  to  be  aUe  to 
make  a  bargain  with  him.  If  it  comes  to  s 
fight  between  him  and  the  Marquis,  and  the  boy 
wins  (improbable  as  the  contingency  is,  stiQ 
there  is  a  contingency),  the  Marquis  will  be  a 
bankrupt,  and  I  have  not  fifty  pounds  left.  1 
have  slaved  for  him,  and  am  tired  of  it.  I  don't 
like  always  playing  a  losing  game." 

All  that  evening  Marinier  kept  revolving  ii^ 
his  mind  different  schemes  for  his  future  coD' 
duct.  He  viewed,  and  reviewed,  every  possible 
feature  of  the  case,  as  a  skilful  lawyer  does: 
and  before  sleep  fell  upon  his  bloodshot  eyes, 
he  had  firmly  persuaded  himself  that  no  con- 
tingenc)'  could  possibly  occur — no  point  arise 
for  which  he  had  not  already  fully  prepared. 

His  previous  defeats,  so  simply  and  artlessly 
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sffected,  did  not  serve  as  warnings,  but  rather 
acted  as  stimulants  to  fresh  endeavours.  He 
regarded  them  entirely  as  accidental  circum- 
stances, over  which  he  had  no  control.  But 
now,  everything  was  in  his  own  hands :  if  he 
failed,  it  would  be  his  own  fault ;  and  fail  he 
hardly  could,  for  he  was  resolved  to  profit  by 
the  winning  party,  whichever  that  might  be. 
Should  he  ruin  Conway,  the  Marquis  would 
reward  him  liberally  ;  of  that  he  had  no  doubt ; 
For  he  had  him  in  his  power :  and  to  the  other, 
be  could  sell  a  secret. 

He  slept  long  and  soundly;  and  when  he 
iwoke,  the  daylight  was  streaming  through  the 
:;hink  in  the  roof  of  the  cave.  He  shook  him- 
self, and  took  out  a  crumpled  letter,  and  began 
to  read  it ;  but  suddenly  he  replaced  it,  for  he 
became  aware  that  the  Carib  Chief  was  standing 
by  his  side.  He  had  brought  him  food,  and 
waited  until  he  broke  his  fast  before  he  spoke. 

"  Dress  quick,"  said  Le  Baron,  "  bad  wedder 
coming,  ships  no  wait — sea  very  angry  soon — 
wind  come  wrong  way." 

Marinier  opened  the  bundle,  and,  taking  out 
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m  small  pocket  looking-glass,  viewed  his  grim 
ttd  haggard  featuns  with  a  mixture  of  pain 
and  merrimeiit. 

There  was  plenty  of  fresh  water  in  little  poob 
all  about  the  bed  of  the  cave,  and  having  shaved 
himself  and  performed  his  ablutions,  he  dressed 
himsdf  as  rapidly  as  he  oould,  casting  away  his 
rags  with  contempt,  and  surveying  his  altered 
appearance  and  decent  clothes  with  a  degree  of 
complacency.  Such  is  fate ;  had  he  not  stopped 
to  dress  himself,  the  end  might  have  been— 
what  ? 

"  Haste,  haste,"  said  the  Carib,  eagerly, 
"  dere  a  flash — no  tink  hurricane  come,  but 
small  blow  come  for  certain." 

Another  flash  succeeded,  lighting  the  cave  as 
thev  left  it. 

Marinier  followed  the  Carib  as  fast  as  he 
could  down  the  winding  stair,  though  he  felt 
dizzy  and  bewildered,  and  scrambled  into  the 
canoe  which,  impelled  by  the  Carib's  paddle, 
shot  like  magic  out  of  the  creek. 

"  Look,  no  shark  now — all  gone,  dey  kno^ 
there  nobody  on  the  cliff*  now,"  said  Le  Baroi 
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i^ith  a  slight  chuckle,  for,  be  it  observed,  he 
never  laughed. 

The  sea  was  growing  troubled  and  angry, 
though  as  yet  there  was  little  wind,  and  the 
light  canoe  hobbled  about  alarmingly  in  Marinier's 
opinion ;  but  there  was  no  danger. 

The  brigantine  had  rounded  Scott's  Head. 
What  wind  there  was  came  in  slight,  uncertain 
puflFs  from  the  north-west,  and  all  along  the 
horizon  rolled  huge  masses  of  blue-black  clouds, 
here  and  there  cs^ped  with  a  fringe  of  snowy 
whiteness.  Sheet  lightning,  of  pale  and  ghastly 
blue,  was  streaming  incessantly  along  the  horizon, 
and  every  now  and  then  a  zigzag  flash  of  rosy 
flame  seemed  to  dart  downwards,  and  strike  into 
the  turbid  sea. 

A  moment  of  perfect  calm  ensued  as  the 
canoe  reached  the  *  Emerald,'  and  ran  along- 
side ;  but  still  the  brigantine  was  rolling  slowly 
and  heavily,  with  her  white  sails  flapping  lazily 
against  the  masts. 

A  sailor  caught  the  bow  of  the  canoe  with  a 
boat  hook,  and  it  swung  lightly  round :  at  the 
same  moment  another  lowered  down  a  rope- 
ladder. 
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"Be  quick,  Sir,  up  with  you,  or  the  canoe 
will  be  staved  to  atoms,"  cried  a  voice  from  the 
ship,  and  Marinier  starting  up,  s^zed  the  ade 
ropes,  and  began  to  ascend  slowly  and  labo- 
riously. 

The  Carib  gave  one  stroke  of  his  paddle,  and 
the  canoe  shot  off  a  few  yards.  He  appeared 
doubtful,  whether  Marinier  would  not  fall  bade 
into  the  sea. 

As  Marinier  was  thus  creeping  up  the  ladder, 
the  vessel  gave  a  heavy  lurch,  and  he  neariy 
lost  his  hold  altogether,  but  a  brawny  seaman 
leaned  over  the  low  bidwark,  and  catching  him 
by  the  collar,  helped  him  up,  but  in  doing  so, 
some  part  of  Marinier's  dress  got  entangled  in 
the  rigging,  and  he  stooped  down  to  disengage 
it,  nearly  drawing  the  sailor  overboard. 

Something  dark  fell.  It  floated  for  a  mo- 
ment dose  to  the  vessel's  side. 

At  that  moment,  Marinier  was  hoisted  bodily 
on  board. 

The  Carib  gave  one  stroke  of  his  paddle, 
whirling  the  canoe  round,  and  reached  the 
black  object  ere  it  was  drawn  in  by  the  suck  of 
the  ship — no  one  saw  him. 
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Tlien  darting  away  again  to  some  little  dis- 
tance, he  stopped  for  a  moment^  and  waved 
I&8  hand,  kissing  it  repeatedly  to  Arthur,  who 
was  standing  at  the  taffirail,  dose  to  the  stem  of 
the  vessel  Then,  applying  himself  vigorously 
to  his  paddle,  his  light  canoe  went  dancing 
'^^er  the  dark  troubled  vraters,  gracefully  and 

H^idly,  like  a  &iry  boat,  to  the  intense  admira- 

• 

K>ix  of  the  rough,  yet  jolly  tars,  who  made 
^^xxy  a  remark  on  the  nigger  in  his  walnut- 
'^^U,  and  was  soon  lost  behind  a  projecting 
^^dland. 

tYom  that  moment  he  was  never  seen  again 
^  any  one  connected  with  this  tale.  And  here 
w^  bid  the  faithful  Carib  good-by,  with  a 
parting  remark. 

We  have  often,  for  convenience,  and  because 
^t  has  been  the  custom,  called  him,  in  this  nar- 
iTttive,  the  Chief;  but  he  was  not  so  in  name 
(for  they  acknowledge  no  chiefs,  and,  from  all 
accounts,  never  did),  although  in  reality  he  held 
aearly  a  supreme  authority  over  the  Caribs; 
K>  much  so  indeed,  that,  through  his  influence 
md  address,  they  never  followed  the  example 

VOL.   III.  K 
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of  their  brethren  at  St.  Vincent,  who,  under  t 
chief,  called  Chatoy,  or  Chatoye,  fought  so  kog 
and  bravely  against  us;  perpetrating,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  many  horrible  acts  of  cro^ 
and  bloodshed.  But  at  Dominica,  the  Canbfi 
either  kept  entirely  aloof,  or,  if  thqr  did  figbt 
at  all,  they  fought  on  King  George's  side. 

Fran9ois  afterwards  often  thought  that  be 
had  given  the  Carib  Chief  cause  of  offenoe^ 
by  refusing  his  offer  to  show  him  the  habite- 
tions  of  his  people;  and  this  is  not  impro- 
bable :  yet  this  man's  influence  on  the  fete  of 

our  hero  did  not  end  here. 

#  «  «  « 

The  storm  was  short,  sharp,  and  severe; 
but  it  never  amounted  to  a  hurricane-' 
only  what  is  commonly  called,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, a  blow. 

The  *  Emerald '  weathered  it  bravdv ;  but 
the  agitation  of  the  little  vessel  was  such,  that 
no  communication  between  landsmen  could  take 
place ;  in  fact,  Marinier  lay  deadly  sick  in  the 
berth  that  had  been  allotted  to  him,  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  vessel ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  tlurd 
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day,  after  quitting  bis  prison,  that  he  was  sum- 
moned by  EQam  into  our  hero's  presence. 
Let  08  at  once  proceed  with 


"  Who  and  what  my  parents  were,  cannot 
Qiterest  you ;  but  I  was  never  taught  any  other 
!J^*B3rim  than  that  of  providing  for  yourself: 
*^ixestly,  if  you  can ;  if  you  cannot,  there  is  an 
•^temative. 

**  I  soon  learnt,  that  whatever  crimes  you 
^^y  commit,  a  doak  of  hypocrisy  is  very  useful 
^  hide  them.  I  was  a  dutiful  son,  a  regular 
attendant  at  mass ;  in  fact,  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance, a  good,  steady  youth. 

**  Circumstances  threw  me  in  the  way  of  the 
Marquis  de  Charolles,  then  a  gay  and  dissipated 
young  man:  an  accident  placed  me  in  his 
power.  He  did  not  take  advantage  of  his  dis- 
covery of  my  dishonest)^  but  attached  me  to 
his  person  as  a  useful  agent  in  his  intrigues, 
and  as  a  spy  upon  his  antagonists  in  play  and 
love.     I  soon  discovered  that  nothing  stood  in 

K  2 
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''t^hispered  amongst  them  that  she  did  not  con- 
fess ;  that  she  read  the  Bible ;  in  fact,  that  she 
was  a  heretic — a  Huguenot. 

**  I  had  a  difficult  card  to  play  amongst 
ttiem.  They  were  all  so  devoted  to  her,  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  meddle  with  anything  m 
which  she  was  to  play  a  part ;  but  my  cloak  of 
J^ypocrisy  stood  me  in  good  stead. 

**  I  soon  saw  that  my  master  was  desperately 
'Ji  love.  He  abandoned,  for  a  time,  all  his  in- 
trigues with  lofty  dames,  and  dismissed  his 
niistresses.  He  was  daily  at  the  hotel  of  the 
^  Count,  and  I  attended  him  there  whenever 
he  went.  I  wormed  my  way  into  the  confidence 
of  the  household. 

"  Servants  have  keen  eyes  and  ready  ears.  I 
knew  that  the  young  lady  did  not  return  his 
Jove,  and  that  there  was  a  certain  handsome 
cousin  in  the  army  who  was  not  indifferent  to 
her;  but  that  her  father  had  consented  to  a 
contract  of  marriage  between  his  daughter  and 
my  master,  though  it  was  not  till  afterwards 
that  I  discovered  what  had  influenced  the  old 
Count  to  agree  to  this  alliance — it  was  this: 
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The  Marquis  had  won  an  immense  sum  at  play 
firom  him,  which  the  Comit  could  not  possibly 
jvav,  and  in  endeavouring  to  retrieve  his  ill  luck, 

mv  mister  had  discovered  that  the  dice  were 

« 

loaded. 

''  He  dianged  them  skilfully,  and  the  Count's 
ill  hide  pursued  him,  and  he  lost  again. 

**  My  master  wanted  money,  and  he  loved. 
No  ivtinda*,  then,  that  he  urged  a  hasty  fulfil- 
mtiM  of  the  conditions  he  had  imposed  as  the 
price  ctf  his  secrec}*.  The  day  on  which  the 
tv^nual  iX^ntract  of  marriage  was  to  be  signed 
wkI  witnessed  was  fixed.  A  violent  scene  had 
Uket)  pl:uv  between  the  father  and  daughter— 
this  1  leanicd  from  the  servants — ^in  which  she 
|\>^t:w2y  rvtuseti  to  many  the  Marquis.  The 
tuh^  insist^ ;  but  to  make  the  storv  short,  I 
r>e«;\i  bul  :5yiy  that  when  the  day  came,  the  )  oong 
U.N  Kfti  dbappfaned,  and  oould  not  be  found* 
A  ivi:-.v*)e  K>iy  was  discoTci^  in  the  Seine  and 
^\jv>«vl  M  the  Morgue,  which  was  said  hy 
^^^*<V  tv>  he  kers^-— (UmL  indeed,  it  was  currently 
^<^«>^ilfc(»l  she  had  drowned  herself  rather  than 
^Mi^  A^  dbmluir  Manfuis— and  the  rumoor 
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was  allowed  to  spread  unheeded ;  but  we  did  not 
think  so,  for  a  letter  to  her  father  had  been  dis- 
coivered  in  her  apartment. 

"  The  Marquis  was  frantic — ^ruined  beyond 
redemption.  His  love,  for  he  did  love  fiercely 
sod  blindly,  spumed  contemptuously — death  or 
flight  preferred  to  him.  It  was  maddening.  He 
upbraided  the  old  Count,  he  accused  him  of 
hiding  her,  of  keeping  her  away  from  him,  or 
allowing  her  to  escape.  He  swore  he  would 
expose  him  to  the  world — I  was  present.  The 
CSount  produced  a  letter.  The  Marquis  snatched 
it  from  him  rudely,  and  read  it  aloud.  I  re- 
member its  contents  well. 

'^  Her  father  had  threatened  her  with  a  con- 
vent  if  she  persisted  in  refusing  the  Marquis — 
the  said  she  would  consent  to  neither.  That 
tiie  Marquis  was  hateful,  loathsome  to  her,  and 
she  would  not  marry  him.  That  she  would  not 
be  shut  up  for  life  between  the  walls  of  a  nun- 
nery— ^neither  would  she  fall  by  her  own  hand, 
for  that  was  impious ;  she  would  not  appear  a 
8elf-miu*derer  in  the  presence  of  her  Creator. 
It  was  a  deadly  sin  to  take  false  vows,  to  love 
and  honour  one  she  loathed. 
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^  ^ries  for  the  better  understanding  of  what  is  to 

^^<^ine,"   replied  Marinier,  with  a  smile;  "are 

y^^  tired,  Sir  ?" 

"  No,  no ;  go  on.     I  am  all  impatience  to 

*^^^r  more." 

^^  A  scene  of  mutual  recrimination  succeeded 

*^^  reading  of  the  letter.     The  Count  accused 
^^  Marquis  of  robbing  him  of  his  daughter, 

^^d  ruining   him.      The   Marquis    called   the 

^^unt  an  old  swindler,  a  cheat. 

"  Swords  were  drawn,  but  no  blood  was  spilled, 
^'^r  the  old  man,  overcome  by  rage,  fell  down  in 
^  fearful  fit,  foaming  at  the  mouth  ;  and  though 
lie  lingered  on  for  a  few  weeks,  he  never  re- 
tJovered  his  senses,  but  died,  as  it  were,  with  a 
curse  on  his  lips,  and  there  was  scarcely  money 
left  to  bury  him. 

"  My  master  swore  a  fearful  oath,  never  to 
rest  night  or  day,  until  he  should  have  revenged 
himself  to  the  utmost  upon  her  who  had 
scorned  and  rejected  his  love.  He  sold  every- 
thing he  was  possessed  of,  even  to  his  feudal 
estates,  and  I  need  not  say  that  he  came  of  a 
very  ancient  family.    With  me,  as  an  attendant, 
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Paris  for  me,  and  a  good  one  for  yourself;  spare 
no  price.' 

"  I  did  as  I  was  directed,  without  asking  any 
questions,  and  succeeded  in  buying  a  splendid 
grey  horse,  perfectly  trained,  for  my  master,  and 
a  good  stout  roadster  for  myself. 

"  The  Marquis  never  spoke ;  but  I  saw,  by 
the  sparkling  of  his  eyes,  that  he  was  full  of 
some  desperate  resolve.  The  next  morning  we 
left  Paris.  We  rode  through  Sens,  Auxerre, 
Lyons,  and  Avignon,  imtil  we  arrived  at  Mar- 
seilles.  There  we  put  up  at  an  obscxure  auberge. 

"  When  the  horses  had  well  rested  from  their 
kng  journey,  the  Marquis  said  to  me : 

"*Wait  here,  Chaumelin,  until  I  return; 
but  be  ready  to  start  suddenly  when  called  upon. 
I  go  alone.' 

''  He  started  at  night,  and  did  not  return  till 
the  following  evening,  his  horse  all  covered  with 
foam  and  sweat,  with  its  knees  broken,  and  in  a 
deplorable  plight. 

"  He  told  the  gar^n  ecuyer  that  he  had  had 
a  bad  &11  hunting,  and  hurriedly  left  the  court- 
yard, and  rushed  up  stairs. 
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"  WTien  he  had  shut  the  door  of  om  apart- 
ment, he  threw  himsdf  into  a  diair,  and  bade 
me  fetch  wine.  He  drank  repeated  draughts  of 
the  noble  vintage  of  that  oountiy  until  he  became 
fearfully  excited. 

"  *  Come,'  said  he ;  *  Chaumdin,  a  toast — ffl 
a  bumper.  V^igeance  !  and  may  the  end  be  as 
successful  as  the  beginning.  The  tiger  waits 
patiently  crouching  for  its  prey,  but  he  catdies 
it  at  last,  and  sudcs  its  heart's  blood.  See, 
Chauraelin  !*  he  cried,  drawing  his  rapier  firom 
its  sheath,  *  see !  This  good  steel  is  dull — ^vm 
dulL  There  is  something  on  it.  Look !  I  kiss 
it.  Its  very  odour  is  perfume  in  my  nostrils. 
Drink,  Chaumelin  ! — It  is  the  heart's  blood  of 
my  rival !  She  who  preferred  him  living,  may 
lie  on  his  breathless  body  till  it  rots — her  spouse 
and  her  child—  a  good  day's  work !  Are  there 
any  more  of  the  viper's  brood  to  crush  ?  Drink, 
Chaumelin — drink,  I  say! — another  bumper! 
Death  and  infamy  to  all  who  bear  the  accursed 
name  of  De  la  Motte !— death  to  afl  the  rest, 
and  infamy  to  her  !— but  first  she  must  be  mine, 
and  mine  she  shall  be,  in  spite  of  heaven  or  hell!' 
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**  The  Marquis  poured  nearly  half  a  bottle  of 
^e  into  a  goblet,  and  drank  it  off  at  a  draught. 
^  The  effect  on  him  was  a  strange  one.  He 
tiak  into  a  chair:  his  eye  lost  its  flashing 
brightness — its  malignity.  His  voice  softened, 
and  his  features  relaxed  from  their  ferocious 
Scowl,  and  he  said,  softly : 

"  *  Do  you  know,  Chaumelin,  that  I  still  love 
this  woman  ?  Strange  !  passing  strange ! — is  it 
Hot  ?  but,  nevertheless,  true.  Love  and  hate  so 
closely  blended !  Can  your  philosophy,  Chau- 
melin, account  for  this  ?  Ah !  had  she  but 
loved  me,  I  might  have  turned  from  my  evil 
ways,  and  become  a  Christian.  I  should  not 
liave  been  tempted,  by  the  curse  of  poverty,  to 
strive  and  rebuild  my  fortunes  at  the  gaming- 
table. O,  Eugenie  !  Eugenie !  I  behold  your 
work  !  see  to  what  yom:  scorn  has  brought  me  !^ 
and  the  haughty  Marquis  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  for  one  moment  relented  of  his  fell 
purpose ;  but  when  he  looked  up  again,  his  eyes 
were  lighted  up  with  the  same  fierce  fire  as 
before.  He  drank  deeply,  but  the  wine  seemed 
to  have  little  effect  upon  his  brain,  and  before  he 
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e  fugitive  foreigner,  who  was  discovered  to  be 
1  Englishman. 

"  That  very  evening  my  master  returned — ^we 
old  the  horseSy  and  in  a  few  days  embarked  in 

vessel  for  Genoa.  But  I  feel  that  I  should 
ire  you,  were  I  to  recount  the  events  and 
Inuige  vicissitudes  of  this  extraordinary  chase, 
must  be  brief! 

''They  escaped  us  at  Genoa,  at  Rome  they 
'tte  protected  by  some  powerful  influence,  and 
^hen  in  spite  of  all  opposition  the  Marquis  had 
revaQed  against  them,  they  had  fled  in  disguise 
)  Naples.  There  they  were  married  under 
ilse  names.  Soon  we  were  on  their  track,  true 
I  bloodhounds. 

"  The  Marquis  was  mad  with  rage  and  spite, 
id  thirsting  for  blood. 

"  There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  ready 
ind  and  a  keen  stiletto.  The  Englishman 
as  imprudent,  he  was  watched,  but  just  as  the 
leer's  point  was  touching  his  body,  a  man, 

the  dress  of  a  contadino,  struck  the  bravo  a 
olent  blow  on  the  head  with  a  stick,  and  the 
Qglishman  escaped.     He  took  alarm  and  fled 
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by  sea  suddenly,  and  before  we  were  prepared 
for  it.    Again  we  were  on  the  track.   Mona^y 
you  can  have  no  idea  of  the  wild  exdtement  of 
this  chase  even  to  me  :  what  must  it  then  have 
been  to  my  master  ? 

'^  For  a  long  time  we  missed  the  fugitives ; 
hearing  of  them  here,  losing  all  trace  of  theia 
there.  Now  in  Italy  at  a  seaport,  now  in  tb© 
mountains  of  Switzerland.  At  length,  we  came 
to  Hamburgh,  but  not  until  nearly  a  year  had 
elapsed  since  we  began  the  chase,  and  there  we 
heard  that  an  English  gentleman  and  a  Frendi 
lady  were  married  at  a  Lutheran  church  that 
very  morning  and  had  sailed  inmiediately,  but 
no  one  knew  for  what  part  of  the  world.  We 
embarked,  at  a  venture,  for  England,  con- 
cluding, naturally  enough,  that  island  to  be 
their  destination,  but  there  we  entirely  lost  all 
trace." 

"  O,  God !"  exclaimed  Arthur,  forgetting  in 
whose  presence  he  was,  "they  were  married 
then — ^legally  married.  Oh  !  shame  on  my  weak 
folly.  I,  the  rightfiil  owner  of  Morley,  gifted 
with  all  good  things,  to  fly  like  a  branded  felon 
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because  a  false  girl  frowned  on  my  boyish  love. 
0,  Edith !  had  you  loved  me  — " 

"  She  loved  you,"  seemed  to  come  as  an 
answering  echo. 

Arthur  started,  and  recollecting  himself,  said, 
sternly :     "  Did  you  speak,  Sir  ?" 

"  I  said  that  she  did  love  you.  Monsieur." 

"  Take  care,  Sir — take  care,  you  are  treading 
on  a  mine,"  said  Arthur,  in  a  low  but  fierce 
tone. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  lose.  Monsieur,  if  it  is 
fired,"  replied  Marinier,  calmly.  "I  wish  but 
to  tell  the  truth  openly  and  sincerely." 

"  You  shall  render  me  an  account  for  these 
words.  Sir ;  and  if  they  were  lightly  spoken,  it 
were  better  for  you  that  they  had  never  been 
uttered."  The  spirit  of  revenge  first  called  up 
before  the  ruins  of  La  Belle  "RuAh  was  whisper- 
ing to  him. 

"  Allow  me  to  observe,  that  if  you  will  have 
patience.  Captain  Conway,  to  hear  me  out,  you 
will  find  that  I  have  a  good  and  sufficient 
leason  for  what  I  have  said." 

'^I  am  not  one  to  use  threats,     liut  let  me 
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impress  upon  your  mind,  that  I  am  no  longer 
to  be  trifled  with.     It  is  your  own  work,  and 
the  consequences  will  fall  on  your  own  head." 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  offended  you,  but  I 
speak  the  truth." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Arthiu*,  calmly :  the  doud 
had  passed  away. 

"I  must  hurry  over  the  long  period  that 
ensued,  before  we  again  heard  of  the  fugitives. 
There  is  a  gap  which  you,  Monsieur,  can 
probably  fill  up." 

Arthur  nodded  assent. 

"  The  Marquis  was  utterly  ruined,  he  had  not 
a  sou  left  to  buy  food.  What  induced  him,  I 
know  not,  but  he  took  the  vows,  and  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  Such  a  man  was  a 
welcome  proselyte.  He  soon  became  an  Abb^ 
and  changed  his  name,  with  his  altered  condi- 
tion, to  that  of  the  Abb^  Latouche,  and  entered 
zealously  into  the  views  of  that  Order.  To  the 
world  he  was  an  altered  man,  but  to  me  he 
was  still  the  Marquis  de  Charolles. 

"  The  Revolution  came  like  a  thunderbolt 
He  would  not,  though  he  was  sorely  tempted, 
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join  the  sans  culottes.  A  man  of  his  unscru- 
Pukms  views,  of  his  detennination,  activity,  and 
^xiiergy,  might  have  raised  himself  above  the 
**cmd ;  but  his  pride  restrained  him. 

^  Then  came  the  dissolution  of  the  religious 
^^>ders.  He  had  enemies,  and,  to  avoid  the 
^illotine,  he  fled  to  England,  and  I  accom- 
panied him. 

**  He  had  a  little  money  by  him  when  he  ar- 
rived in  the  metropolis,  but  that  soon  went,  and 
we  were  reduced  to  abject  poverty,  and  existed 
miserably  in  a  low  lodging-house,  in  the  part  of 
London  called  Westminster ;  the  Marquis  (for 
he  dropped  the  Abb^)  earning  a  precarious 
livelihood  by  teaching  fencing,  which  enabled 
him  to  use  his  address  in  gaming,  in  a  small 
way,  at  low  gambling-houses.  Once  or  twice, 
he  gained  a  tolerably  large  sum  of  money,  and 
then  he  ventured  to  show  himself  in  houses 
where  deeper  play  was  carried  on.  There  he 
met  with  several  old  Parisian  acquaintances, 
who,  being  in  the  same  predicament  as  himself, 
were  as  imscrupulous  in  obtaining  the  means  of 
a  scanty  subsistence. 

L  2 
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"  One  day,  when  we  actually  had  not  where* 
withal  to  purchase  a  dinner,  we  were  surprised 
by  a  visit  from  one  of  those  men,  whom  the 
Marquis  had  previously  known,  when  quite  a 
young  man,  in  the  highest  society  in  Paris. 
I  need  not  mention  his  name,  but  it  would 
seem  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  my  mas- 
ter's disposition  and  previous  history.  He  must 
also  have  succeeded  in  getting  into  some  kind 
of  society.  They  were  closeted  for  some  time. 
I  listened,  but  they  conversed  in  a  low  tone, 
and  I  heard  nothing  save  the  chink  of  gold. 
That  spoke  for  itself:  something  was  in  the 
wind.  At  length  the  gentleman  left,  and  the 
Marquis  came  back  into  the  room  where  I  was. 

"  There  was  a  strange  sneering  expression  in 
his  face,  and  a  bitter  smile  curled  his  lip,  as  be 
said: 

"  '  What  think  you,  Chaumdin  ?  my  priest- 
craft is  to  avail  me  at  last  in  this  heretical  land. 
Ha  I  ha  !  the  idea  is  a  strange  one ;  but  if  it 
gives  me  means  to  purchase  pleasure,  it  is  wel- 
come. Chaumelin,  have  you  forgot  your  reli- 
gious exercises  ?  Can  you  act  as  my  assistant 
in  administering  a  sacrament  ?' 
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"  *  Certainly/  I  replied,  *  my  master,  if  any- 
thing is  to  be  gained  by  it ;  but  it  will  first  be 
necessary  to  get  your  robes  out  of  pawn/ 

"  *  Ha !  I  forgot  that,*  replied  the  Marquis, 
Growing  ^own  a  piece  of  gold  on  the  table ; 

*  go  and  redeem  them,  and  buy  what  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  farce  complete/ 

"  I  was  absent  some  time,  and  when  I  re- 
turned, I  found  the  Marquis  pacing  up  and 
down  the  little  room,  evidently  in  great  agita- 
tion. *Do  you  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
diances,  Chaumelin  ?'  said  he,  with  an  absent 
air.     *Why  do  you  ask,  master?'  I  inquired. 

*  Because  I  am  convinced,  Chaumelin,  that  this 
unexpected  piece  of  fortune  will  end  in  a  grand 
coup.  Here  we  are  reduced  to  our  last  sou, 
without  a  hope  for  the  future.  In  comes  a  man, 
and  gives  me  five  guineas  as  an  earnest.  'Tis 
like  doubling  your  last  piece  at  the  gaming- 
table ;  if  the  run  lasts,  we  will  break  the  bank.' 

"  *  May  it  be  so,'  said  I. 

"  Evening  came,  the  robes  were  packed  up  in 
a  bundle,  with  the  sprinkling  brush,  a  taper, 
and  a  phial  of  oil ;  and  the  Marquis,  directing 
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the  cause  of  this  was  a  secret.  On  your  re- 
covery you  left  Oxford,  and  went  down  to  the 
Grange,  whither  your  unde  had  preceded  you, 
leaving  the  Marquis  in  London  to  watch  his 
interests.  Indeed,  my  master  did  not  wish  to 
quit  the  metropolis  just  then,  so  he  sent  me 
into  Devonshire  as  a  spy  on  your  actions.  I 
quickly  discovered  that  Sir  Walter  Conway  had 
a  daughter,  whom  he  had  never  mentioned.  I 
watched  you,  and  followed  you  to  the  stream, 
where  you  became  the  accepted  lover  of  your 
cousin  Edith.  The  Baronet  had  acted  wisdy 
and  prudently,  in  permitting,  or  rather  ordering 
this  to  be,  but  I  knew  that  it  would  not  suit  my 
master's  intentions.  So  I  despatched  a  letter 
immediately  to  warn  him  of  the  intended  match. 
Do  you  know.  Monsieur,  at  that  time  it  would 
have  taken  but  very  little  to  have  made  me  turn 
round,  and  throw  my  master  over  ? 

**  The  Marquis  was  furious  when  he  heard 
this ;  for  if  the  union  should  take  place,  it 
would  entirely  frustrate  all  his  plans  of  revenge, 
and  all  hope  of  making  his  fortune  from  the 
secret  he  had  gained.     All  his  power  over  the 
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owner  of  Morley  would  be  lost.     The   match 
must  be  prevented  at  any  price. 

"  You  had  quitted  Morley  to  return  to  Ox- 
ford, happy  and  contented,  caring  for  nothing 
but  your  love.  The  family  removed  to  Morley, 
and  the  Marquis  soon  came  down  from  London 
and  was  regularly  domiciled  in  your  uncle's 
house.  I  kept  out  of  the  way,  living  obscurelyi 
and  under  a  feigned  name  at  Plymouth.  A 
cause  was  tried,  and  it  went  against  you,  but  of 
this  perhaps  you  arc  not  aware,  for  it  was  un- 
defended. Gradually  the  Marquis  obtained  a 
complete  ascendancy  over  your  unde — so  com- 
plete, that  he  soon  induced  him  to  forbid  his 
daughter  from  thinking  of  you  otherwise  than  a 
friend.  I  heard  there  were  some  terrible  scenes; 
but  it  ended  in  her  giving  her  promise  to  that 
eflfect,  and  the  Marquis  left  the  place.  I  was 
called  from  Plymouth  to  act  as  his  substitute, 
as  he  did  not  wish  to  appear. 

"  You  returned  to  Morley.     It  was  summer 
time. 

"  Do  you  remember  one  day  you  were  fish* 
mg  in  the  trout-stream  that  runs  through  the 
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ps^i"k.  It  was  a  lovely  evening.  A  soft  westerly 
bir^eze  driving  the  golden  tinted  clouds  upwards 
from  the  gorgeous  setting  sun,  over  the  deep 
W\ae  sky." 

-A.  sad  sigh  burst  from  Arthur's  heart. 

**  A   pretty   black-eyed   girl   came    tripping 

^Vitly  over  the  grass  to  the  banks  of  the  stream 

^liere  you  were  casting  your  line  on  the  water. 

^^n  did  not  hear  her  till  she  was  close  to  you — 

^^at  a  start  you  gave.     Two  men  were  watch- 

^^S  you,  I  was  one,  the  other  was  the  girl's 

l^v^r^  a  rough  young  sailor.     He  had  come  to 

^^^  her  and  had  met  me  accidentally,  and  had 

•^Ici  me  his  errand.     I  bade  him  watch,  and  he 

^^\dd  repent  of  his  love — his  jealousy  caught 

"^^  like  dried  cedar  chips." 

**  In  God's  name,  what  was  this  for  ?"  cried 
^^^hur,  in  amaze. 

**  To  raise  up  an  enemy  against  you.     The 
^^  was  begun." 

**  She  approached  you,  you  threw  your  rod 
^^vm  and  hastened  to  meet  her.  '  A  concerted 
^^seting,*  I  whispered  to  the  sailor.     He  cursed 
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me,  and  bade  me  hold  my  tongue,  and  use  my 
eyes.  You  conversed  for  some  time,  and  then 
wandered  away  up  the  glen,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  we  lost  sight  of  you.  When  we  again 
discovered  you,  you  were  lying  on  the  grass 
with  your  head  pillowed  on  her  lap,  and 
she  was  crying,  and  wringing  her  hands,  and 
kissing  you.  The  jealous  sailor  saw  but  th€ 
last,  though  I  understood  the  whole  scene. 
You  had  fainted  from  excess  of  anguish,  and 
she  was  trying  to  restore  you  to  your  senses. 
Why  she  kissed  you  I  know  not ;  but  nothing 
could  have  suited  my  purpose  better.  The 
sailor  was  frantic.  He  swore  that  you  had 
robbed  him  of  his  mistress ;  that  she  was  faith- 
less,  and  he  would  be  revenged.  I  knew  not 
then  to  what  use  we  should  turn  him,  but  you 
had  gained  an  enemy. 

"  I  saw  you  recover,  and  hasten  towards  the 
house.  What  happened  then  neither  of  ^ 
knew,  but  as  I  saw  you  rush  from  it  a  short 
time  afterwards,  aghast,  and  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order, and  hasten  to  the  village  of  Morley,  where 
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y^^^^Ji  shut  yourself  up  until  the  stage-coach 
st^ci^pped  at  the  little  inn,  I  concluded  that  you 
^*^^^d  met  with  the  anticipated  refusal." 

^'  It  was  there  that  my  man  EDam  saw  you,  I 
s«-:K3poser 

^*  Yes,  Sir ;  I  must  have  been  somewhat  care- 
(,  but  my  errand  had  evidently  been  success- 
Ly  accomplished.     You  had  fled. 
^'And  now,  Sir,  I  suppose  you  understand 
^^^^  your  cousin  refused,  after  accepting  your 
"^'X^oted  love.     Think  not  it  was  because  you 
'''^^^e  not  the  owner  of  Morley,  nor  because  she 
*^i  not  love.     It  was  to  save  her  father  from 
*^^race  and  ruin. 

**  No  impediment  was  placed  in  your  way 
^*^cn  you  wished  to  enter  the  army ;    on  the 
^Xjtrary,   I   know   that   Sir  Walter  used  his 
^^DQost  interest  to  forward  your  views,  for  they 
c^tactly  suited  those  of  the  Marquis,  and  his 
flight  was  great  when  you  chose  to  enter  a 
Regiment  in  the  West  Indies.     Still,  the  Mar- 
quis did  not  desire  yoiu*  death ;  his  thirst  for 
levenge  was  unsatisfied. 
"  At  the  end  of  the  year  '94,  we  heard  that 
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owing  to  the  numerous  casualties  from  fev^,  and 
the  bullets  of  the  French,  so  much  promotion  had 
taken  place  in  your  raiment,  that  a  company 
might  be  obtained  by  interest  and  money,  pro- 
vided you  were  ready  to  go  out  immediately :  we 
used  the  interest  of  Sir  Walter  for  this,  and  to 
get  the  man  Diver  appointed  to  command  the 
transport  in  which  you  were  to  sail,  and  from 
him  we  learnt  the  probable  time  of  your  sailing 
for  the  Windward  Islands,  which  we  discovered 
to  be  your  destination,  and  that  you  were  to 
embark  at  Plymouth. 

"  It  was  then  arranged  that  I  should  precede 
you  there,  to  which  I  offered  no  objection,  as  I 
was  tired  of  England,  and  wished  for  employ- 
ment. The  Marquis  was  liberal,  and  supplied 
me  with  plenty  of  money.  His  time  had  not 
come,  and  he  trusted  me  implicitly. 

"  I  was  at  Barbadoes  when  the  transport 
arrived  there.  Having  met  Captain  Diver,  ^ 
agreed  upon  before  we  left  England,  I  io^^^ 
that  you  were  to  go  on  to  Dominica.  I  b^ 
a  fast-sailing  schooner,  and  ran  down  there  lO 
less  than  two  days. 
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"  I  bad  not  long  landed  before  I  discovered 
that  a  wide-spread  and  dangerous  conspiracy 
was  on  foot  to  deliver  up  the  island  to  tbe 
Republican  leader,  Victor  Hugues.  This  seemed 
a  splendid  opening,  and  I  took  advantage  of  it. 
I  took  the  oath,  and  thus  it  was  that  I  fell  in 
with  Monsieur  Le  Blanc,  as  he  was  then  called. 
It  was  I  who  induced  him  to  send  the  Carib  on 
board  the  *  Sally'  to  glean  intelligence.  It  was 
I  who  gave  him  such  hints  about  you  and 
Captain  Diver,  that  he  ventured  on  board 
himself  to  get  this  rough  sailor  to  assist  us. 
What  happened  subsequently,  and  how  1  have 
failed,  you  know.  A  Providence  seemed  to 
watch  over  you,  and  everything  connected  with 
your  lot.  Even  the  young  man,  Fran9ois 
Devrien — " 

**  What  of  him  ?"  said  Arthur,  eagerly — he 
had  not  caught  the  name  of  Le  Blanc. 

"  He  is  the  son  of  your  mother,  Monsieiu*, 
therefore  your  half-brother,  and  his  real  name  is 
Francois  de  la  Motte." 

"  But,"  said  Arthur,  musingly,  "  if  she 
married  her  cousin,  being  a  Protestant,  and  he 
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a  Catholic,   they  come  within   the  prohibited 
degrees,  and  he  would  be  iU^timate." 

"Pardon  mc,  Monsieur,  he,  too,  was  a  Pn>^ 
testant ;  and  before  I  quitted  P^ffis,  I  discoveraJ^ 
that   they   were    legally   married   before   their" 
flight." 

Marinier,   however,   evidently   did   not  Kker 
being  questioned  regarding  Francois,  probaUy^ 
because  he  hated  and  feared  him.     So  he  coo- 
tinued,  somewhat  abruptly :  "  Now,  Sir,  prepare 
yourself  for  strange  and  bad  tidings.** 

Arthur  looked  fixedly  at  him,  but  he  did  not 
shrink !  and  the  words  came  Irom  Marinier's 
lips  calmly  and  deliberately.  "  Your  cousin, 
Edith  Conway,  is  to  be  married  to  the  Marquis 
de  Charolles,  the  priest  and  the  assassin." 

"  It  is  false !"  cried  Arthur,  starting  up,  the 
fire  flashing  from  his  eyes — his  lips  compressed 
together  and  his  whole  frame  quivering  with 
intense  emotion.  "  It  is  false — false  as  hell! 
See  you  not,  vile  man,  you  have  betrayed 
yourself  1  see  the  desperate  game  you  are 
playing,  but  it  will  not  succeed." 

"Will    you    allow    me,"    replied    Marinier, 
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meekly,  "  to  assure  you  of  the  fact  and  produce 
ly  proofs?" 

Prove  this  you  shall,  vile  traitor  as  you  are : 
you,  I  can  trust  yoiu*  word  ?     Prove  it,  or 
^^^  heaven  the  sharks  shall  feed  on  your  loath- 
s^^=^  jne  carcase." 

Marinier,  without  replying  a  word,  produced 

fi^^^^m   his  breast   the   crumpled  letter  he  was 

^"■^^^^ading  when  the  Carib  came  into  the  cave  to 

'^^^sten  his  dressing,  and  unfolded  it  slowly  and 

^^^liberately. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  said  our  hero,  impatiently, 
^  iome  new  device  ?" 

"It  is  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  do  Cha- 
les  to  me ;  and  it  will  prove  my  assertions  to 
true.  Will  you  allow  me  to  read  it  ?  It  is 
French.  Shall  I  translate  it  ?" 
"  No  ;  it  may  be  garbled,"  said  Arthur,  con- 
*^^^ptuously.     "  Go  on.  Sir." 

Marinier's  eye  kindled  for  a  moment,  but 
^^  voice  was  still  calm  as  he  read  the  letter, 
^^^ich    we  have,   however,  rendered  into  Eng- 

[  "I  have  completely  overcome  her  scruples 
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about  the  yoong  man,  thanks  to  yoor  aUe 
assistance.  Your  letter,  and  the  paragraph  in 
the  local  paper,  relative  to  the  yoong  lady  at 
Dominica,  have  had  more  effect  than  threats, 
coaxings,  or  insinuations.  As  she  believes  that 
he  no  longer  loves  her,  and  she  knows  that  her 
father  is  in  my  hands,  she  will  do  anything  to 
save  his  honour ;  and  he  has  urged  the  necessity 
of  this  alliance  in  forcible  terms,  at  my  desire. 
He  is  breaking  fast,  and  I  must  have  a  strong 
hold  before  he  quits  this  world.  What  a  diflPe- 
rent  one,  is  it  not,  my  friend,  from  the  wretched 
time  we  spent  in  the  gloomy  garret  in  that  xile 
city  ?  and  better  still,  the  old  man  has  made  his 
wiU,  and  I  have  seen  it.  Everything  is  left  to 
her;  you  see,  there  is  expediency  as  well  as 
love  in  this  aflFair.  I  think  I  love  her,  for  I  am 
not  yet  too  old  for  la  belle  passion.  The  young 
man  must  be  kept  out  of  the  way  for  some 
time  longer ;  I  leave  that  to  you.  Should  he 
be  rash  enough,  however,  to  visit  this  part  of 
the  world,  I  am  prepared  for  him  ;  he  will  not 
stay  here  long.  Indeed,  I  have  left  very  little 
to  chance,  and  could  I  but  find  the  missing 
I»per,  all  would  be  right.     Don't  be  shocked, 
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my  friend,  when  I  tell  you  I  have  turned 
Protestant ;  how  sweet  the  wedding  bells  of  the 
Utile  church  will  chime — ^will  they  not  ? 

"  I  wish  the  boy  could  hear  them ;  how  the 
sound  would  wring  his  heart!  I  suppose  he 
still  loves  her.  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  con- 
quer first  love,  till  hate  steps  in,  and  imprints 
the  glorious  everlasting  feeling  of  vengeance  on 
the  soul,  if  soul  there  be.  Love  can  be  satiated ; 
hate  endures  for  ever.  Talk  of  the  joys  of  love, 
what  are  they  to  the  ecstasy  of  revenge  ? 

"  And  yet — and  yet  it  were  well,  perhaps, 
that  it  should  be  out  of  his  power  ever  to  visit 
England  again.  Surely,  in  such  scenes  and 
times  as  you  describe,  it  must  be  an  easy  matter 
to  dispose  of  him.  Have  you  no  Algerines  ? 
Look  to  it.  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  you,  if  he 
disappears  from  the  scene. 

"  Edith  and  he  must  never  meet.  I  have 
taken  good  care  that  no  letters  leave  this, 
without  my  consent;  yet  women  are  difficult 
end  wayward  things  to  manage,  and  a  few 
words,  written  or  spoken,  a  look,  a  sigh,  may 
diange  the  whole  current  of  their  thoughts 
fmti  actions :  so  they  must  not  meet.     What- 

▼OL.  III.  M 
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ever  happens,  if  he  has  not  wings  to  fly 
with,  he  can  never  reach  this  before  we 
are  married,  and  then  I  defy  him.  Should  he 
escape  your  toils,  he  will  £bJ1  into  mine.  On  the 
1st  of  November  drink  to  my  health — you 
understand  me — I  send  you  the  wheremthaL 
Spare  it  not  When  the  deed  is  accomplished, 
you,  my  friend,  shall  share  with  me.  We  have 
seen  much  misery  together ;  let  us  try  and  enjoy 
life  while  we  may.  After  all,  what  is  this  world 
without  money  ? 
"  Farewell !" 

"  The  1  st  of  November  !  Mv  God !  there  is 
yet  time  to  save  her  !" 

"  True,  Monsieur ;  that  is  why  I  so  much 
wished  to  see  you." 

Had  our  hero  not  been  so  completely  wrapped 
up  in  Edith's  melancholy  fate,  these  words  that 
escaped,  as  it  were,  involuntarily  from  Marinier  s 
lips,  might  have  excited  fresh  suspicion.  As  it 
was,  the  effects  of  the  disclosure  of  this  horrible 
conspiracy  against  him,  his  mother,  and  Edith, 
had  in  some  measure  lost  their  first  pang. 

Arthur  said: 
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*^  Pardon  me,  Sir,  if  I  have  become  suspicious. 
I  must  have  further  proof,  first  of  your  inten- 
tioDS  towards  myself,  and  then  you  must  oon- 
vinoe  me  of  the  genuineness  of  this  letter. 
Win  you  let  me  see  it  ?" 

^'Certainly,  if  Monsieur  wishes  it,''  replied 
Chaumelin,  handing  him  the  letter. 

There  was  a  date.  May  the  25thy  and  a 
Plymouth  post-mark  on  it.  It  was  directed  to 
^*  Monsieur  Chaumelin,  care  of  Messrs.  Sted- 
man  and  Co.,  merchants,  Dominica,"  and  was 
signed  "  De  CharoUes. "  As  we  have  said 
before,  it  was  written  in  the  French  language. 
Arthur  perceived  at  once  that  the  letter  was 
genuine,  and  retxu'ned  it  to  Chaumelin  without 
reading  it.  Had  he  done  so  carefully,  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  words  "  1st  of  November" 
were  written  over  an  erasure,  but  he  might  not 
have  detected  the  fact  that  they  were  not  in  the 
same  handwriting  with  the  rest  of  the  letter,  so 
skilfully  was  it  imitated. 

Arthur  was  not  appalled  by  this  fearful  reve- 
lation of  crimes  and  treachery,  for  he  scarcely  as 
yet  believed  in  their  reality.  His  open  mind 
ooold  not  readily  gra^p   the  idea  of  revenge 
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carried  on  through   generatioiis.      The  whok 
storv  seemed   so  unreal,  so  unnatural  to  hinif 
that,  until  the  production  of  this  letter,  he  bad 
made  up  his  mind  that  more  than  half  of  what 
Marinier  had  told  him  was  pure  fiction.    He 
was  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  know  that 
the  romance  of  real  life  often  far   exceeds  iiR 
horrors  and  extraordinary  events  anything  that- 
the  imagination  and  pen  of  the  writer  can  dar^ 
to  present  hefore  the  eyes  of  the  puUic,  just  as* 
there  are  scenes  and  colours  in  nature  beautifbl 
and   wonderful   in   themsdves,   but  which  the 
most  skilful  painter  cannot  transfer  to  canvas. 
After  a  long  pause,  Arthur  said : 
"  This,  then,  is  vour  secret  ?** 
"  It  was,  before  Monsieur  heard  it" 
"  And  what  do  you  expect  for  it  ?" 
"  I  expect  nothing,  but  hope  mudi." 
"  You  have  owned  that  you  are  a  hypocrite, 
why  continue  the  folly  of  attempting  to  mask 
your  wishes  ?     Speak,  man  !     What  reward  do 
you  expect  ?*' 

"  At  present,  my  life  and  liberty.  I  meantto 
»Pc^  openly,  and  I  will  not  say  that  I  repent  of 
^bat  I  have  done,  for  that  wookl  be  hypocrisy, 
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as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  neither  will  I  say 
that  I  do  not  hope  for  some  reward  from  you, 
Monsieur,  when  you  are  in  possession  of  your 
rightful  estates.  I  am  sick  of  being  always  on 
the  losmg  side,  and  wish,  as  the  thief  makes  the 
best  thief-catcher,  to  be  employed  by  you,  now 
that  I  have  failed  and  been  detected.  Reflect, 
Sir,  that  through  me  you  may  be  able  to  prove 
your  mother's  lawful  marriage  with  your  father. 
There  are  documents  in  existence  that  can  do  it. 
Morley  may  yet  be  yours.  The  Marquis  exposed, 
and—" 

"  Profane  not  her  name,  vile  wretch !"  said 
Arthiu*,  angrily.  "  Remember  you  have  shown 
me  what  a  villain  you  are,  and  how  little  you  are 
to  be  trusted." 

"  Nay,  Captain  Conway,  you  must  own  that  I 
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have  been  a  faithful  servant  to  the  Marquis  whilst 
I  had  the  power  to  be  so." 

"  Yes,  in  every  species  of  wickedness ;  but 
now,  when  you  would  turn  and  do  good,  I  fear 
yoiur  treacherous  nature." 

"You  wrong  me.  Captain  Conway,  indeed 
you  wrong  me.  The  drowning  wretch  catches  at 
straws :  I,  to  save  myself,  volunteered  to  disclose 
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dus  secret  I  mm  too  great  a  ooward  to  wish  to 
die.  It  was  the  fear  of  diat — and  I  oonfeaB  I 
deserred  it — that  made  me  do  wfaatlhsfedoDf, 
otherwise^  think  3roa  tint  I  should  have  reveakd 
tfus  dreadfid  plot  ?  Would  it  hate  beeo  to  mj 
benefit  to  hare  done  so?  No.  Could  I  hate 
gained  life  and  liberty  at  any  odier  [Hice»  it 
would  have  been  fer  preferable ;  but  one  cannot 
senne  two  masters.  I  diose  the  one  who  could 
gire  me  fife,  widi  a  proqieet  of  a  laige  reward 
in  the  Tista  of  futurity.'' 

"  All  this  is  very  plausible,  and,  indeed,  not 
improbable,"  replied  Arthur ;  ^  but  I  want  more 
proofe. 

^  And  more  you  shall  have,''  said  Marinier, 
eageriy  ;  and  he  felt  in  his  breast  for  his  podret- 
book. 

With  a  cry  of  horror,  surprise,  and  alanOi 
he  withdrew  his  hand.  It  was  not  there.  He 
Mi  his  person  all  over  with  one  hand,  then  with 
both.  He  shook  himself;  but  aD  in  vain.  It 
^^s  not  there. 

He  did  not  faint ;  but  a  cold,  dammy  sweat, 
"^^^^^^"^  his  forehead,  his  face  became  fcaifuftf 
P«e,  and  his  Hmbs  shook  convulsivdy,  yet  his 
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memory  was  busy  within  him.  Had  he  left  it  in 
the  cave  with  his  rags  ?  no,  he  had  it  safe  in 
the  canoe  when  it  ran  alongside  the  vessel,  for 
he  had  felt  it  then.  Some  one  might  have 
stolen  it,  when  he  was  lying  sick  and  helpless, 
daring  the  storm,  or  he  had  dropped  it  in  his 
bearth.  Into  whose  hands  might  it  have  fedlen  ? 
His  eye  glanced  furtively  and  savagely  at  our 
hero. 

Arthur  looked  on  in  great  surprise,  and  in 
perfect  innocence.  "What  ails  you,  Sir?"  at 
length,  he  said ;  "  you  look  strangely  at  me." 

Marinier  uttered  a  hoarse,  half-suppressed  cry. 

"  The  pocket-book,  the  paper ;  gone,  stolen, 
lost,"  and  rushed  like  a  maniac  out  of  the  cabin 
to  the  deck.  It  was  pitch  dark,  and  he  sud- 
denly felt  himself  grasped  by  somebody. 

"  Hilk),  my  hearty,  whither  away.  Can't 
stop  to  pick  you  up,  if  you  go  overboard  ;  you 
were  precious  near  it,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  a 
gruff,  but  not  ill-natured  voice. 

Marinier  broke  away  from  the  sailor  with  a 
curse. 

When  our  hero  was  thus  suddenly  left  alone, 
he  rang  a  hand-bell ;  jt  was  promptly  answered 
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by  EDam.  Tom  had,  indeed,  been  just  ouft^de 
the  doGt  of  the  little  cabin  all  the  time 
Marinier  had  been  in  it.  He  had  not  forgotten 
the  surgeon's  instructions ;  and  though  he  did 
not  believe  that  Marinier  was  bold  enough  to 
use  any  violence  towards  his  master,  he,  never* 
theless,  deemed  it  prudent  to  be  dose  at  hand. 

''You  are  quick,  EUam,"  said  Arthur. 
"  Where  do  vou  come  from  ?" 

"  From  outside  the  door.  Sir." 

"Then  you  heard  all?" 

"  Not  a  word,  Sir.  I  did  not  listen,  but  I 
misdoubted  that  poaching  vagabond.  I  ^ 
half  afraid  be  might  do  you  a  mischief,  Sir." 

"  No  danger  of  that,  Ellam ;  but  what  ba* 
become  of  him  ?" 

•'He  rushed  by  me,  just  now,  Sir,  like    * 
chased  hare,   looking  behind  him,  like.      IP 
precious  dark,  Sir,    but  I    have  not    heard 
splash.     He's  not  the  sort  to  be  drowned." 

"  The  rascal  has  been  telling  me  a  strang^^ 
stor\-,  Ellam." 

"  All  lies,  depend  upon  it.  Sir." 

"  Would  to  God,  I  could  think  so.     Yet,  it  is 
very  strange  that  no  letters  of  any  kind  have 
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Dome  from  Morley.  My  God !  what  a  situation, 
if  this  wretch's  words  are  true  !" 

A  cold  perspiration  broke  out  on  Ellam's 
forehead,  and  he  muttered :  '^  What  mischief 
[nay  I  not  have  done !"  and  his  look  was  so 
troe-b^one  and  perplexed,  that  his  master 
aoticed  it,  and  said : 

**  Is  it  possible,  EUam,  that  you  have  guessed 
what  is  in  my  hand." 

"No,  Sir,  no,"  stammered  the  gamekeeper. 
"  It  is  something  I  have  done — that  I  should 
have  been  so  forgetful !  O,  Sir !  will  you 
forgive  me,  I've  had  a  letter  for  you  in  my 
pocket  this  many  a  day — Mr.  Dallas  told  me 
not  to  give  it  you  till  you  were  quite  well,  and  I 
forgot  all  about  it  till  this  moment." 

'*  Never  mind,  Ellam,  I  dare  say  it  is  of  no 
consequence." 

"  It's  from  Morley,  Sir,  and  came  by  this 
ship." 

"  From  Morley  ?"  cried  Arthur.  "  Where  is 
it  ?     Give  it  to  me." 

Tom  Ellam  produced  a  crumpled,  dirty 
letter,  sealed  with  the  top  of  a  thimble,  badly 
folded,  and  worse  directed. 
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Arthur  looked  at  the  directioni  the  haod- 
writing  was  coarse  and  unknown  to  him — ^but 
it  might  be  feigned.  It  was  from  Moiley.  Oh, 
how  he  dreaded  its  contents.  His  heart  best 
fearfully,  and  his  hand  trembled  as  he  broke  the 
seaL 

He  had  not  read  five  lines  before  Ellam  was 
terribly  startled  to  see  his  young  master  sud- 
denly grow  deadly  pale,  and  fall  fiednting  back- 
wards on  the  couch.  It  was  some  time  before 
he  recovered  his  senses,  and  then  he  lay  moan- 
ing and  gasping  out  broken  sentences. 

While  he  is  in  this  state  let  us  take  the 
author's  privilege,  and  read  the  letter. 

"Du,  Master  Arthiu*,  for  the  love  of  God, 
cum  back  quick  to  Ingland,  Miss  Edith  and  al 
is  in  an  awftd  quandary.  Miss  Lou  has  left 
months  agone.  The  Baronite  is  in  a  sad  vt^'ji 
pallalitic  I  heard  the  doctors  call  him.  Ho^- 
sumever,  Miss  Edith  is  to  be  married  in  No- 
vember to  the  foreign  Markis  who  lords  it  here, 
and  she  hates  him,  so  du  you  cum  hoam, 
Master  Arthur.  The  servants  and  old  Ellam 
says  they  be  sure  as  you  are  the  lawful  master 
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here  if  you  got  your  rights.  Lord  love  you, 
your  dear  mother  always  went  to  chiuich,  and 
she  been  lawfully  married,  so  du  cum  hoam, 
Master  Arthur — don't  let  Miss  Edith  marry  the 
Markis,  she  oughten  to  be  yours — ^he  be  a  bad 
un  surely.  Old  Ellam  says  there  be  bad  uns, 
poachers  and  what  not,  in  his  pay — things  is  all 
topsy-turvy.  I  got  over  to  Plymouth,  and  he 
know  nout  of  it ;  and  sent  this  by  an  old  friend, 
he  be  second  mate  on  boord  the  *  Emerald.' 
Hoping  you  will  get  it  safe,  and  du  cum  hoame 
from  them  outlandish  parts. 

"lam, 

"  Dear  Master  Arthur, 
"Dinah  Derrick." 

Arthur  had  borne  up  wonderfully  during 
Marinier's  confession,  painful  as  it  was  to  his 
feelings,  for  he  did  not  place  implicit  faith  in 
the  truth  of  these  startling  revelations.  There 
was  an  insincerity  in  Marinier's  manner,  and  in 
all  that  he  said,  although  he  strove  to  be  frank 
and  open.  But  this  letter  from  the  faithful 
servant  completely  overwhelmed  him,  for  it  con- 
firmed Marinier's  statement  in  every  particular. 
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Here  was  no  loophole  by  which  hope  might 
creep  in  and  declare  them  false.  Edith  Con- 
way! his  cousin!  once  his  affianced!  to  be 
married  to  a  degraded  priest,  an  assassin  ! 

But  look  at  Arthur.  What  a  change  has 
come  over  him  in  a  few  short  minutes.  What 
is  it  that  has  made  the  moamngs  cease  ?  Why 
do  we  no  longer  hear  the  gasps  and  sighs  that 
just  now  seemed  to  rend  and  tear  his  debilitated 
frame?  Why  do  his  eyes  gleam  so  bnlliaotly 
under  his  knit-brows  ?  What  is  it  that  closes 
his  hands  so  forcibly,  that  the  nails  indent  the 
flesh  ?  Why  are  his  lips  so  pale  and  his  cheeks 
so  flushed  ? 

The  spirit  of  vengeance  once  again. 

No  more  the  mangled  corpses,  the  smoking 
ruins,  and  the  blasted  tree;  no  longer  Mar- 
guerite and  Rosalie ;  but  flercer  and  yet  more 
terrible — his  birthright,  his  mother,  Edith,  stolen, 
defamed,  sacrificed.  Vengeance  again,  prompt 
and  terrible.  But  will  it  endure?  Will  not 
tears  quench  the  flame  ? 

"  Oh !  my  dear  young  master,  if  this  be  my 
feult,  after  all  your  bad  luck,  them  niggers  did 
me  a  bad  turn  in  not  killing  me  outright." 
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it 


No/'  said  Arthur,  with  a  ghastly  smile, 

do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  I  hlame  you, 
Ellam.  This  could  not  have  been  given  me  at 
a  fitter  moment ;"  and  he  glanced  again  at  the 
letter. 

*^  Leave  me  now,  Ellam ;  I  would  be  alone ; 
but  keep  an  eye  on  that  Marinier." 

"  Won't  you  take  something,  Sir  ?  You 
look  awful  pale  and  scared  like." 

"  Nothing,  nothing ;  Fm  better  now :  the 
shock  is  over.     Leave  me :  I  want  to  think." 

The  result  of  these  thoughts  will  appear; 
therefore  we  will  not  dwell  upon  them,  nor 
upon  the  fitful  dreams  that  haunted  him  all 
that  night,  as  he  lay  on  the  couch  from  which 
he  never  moved  until  the  morning  broke ;  when 
Ellam  came  in  and  informed  him  that  the  vessel 
was  at  anchor  in  Carlisle  Bay. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


A  SOLITARY  brigantine  is  dashing  gaily  over 
the  white-capped  waves.  Cast  your  eyes  round 
the  horizon.  She  is  alone  on  that  waste  of 
waters. 

It  is  a  soft  October  day,  with  a  light  south* 
westerly  breeze,  driving  the  pure  white  gauze- 
like clouds,  which  have  risen  imperceptibly 
from  the  horizon,  across  the  vast  concave 
beneath  the  pale-blue  vault  of  heaven,  down  to 
leeward,  until  they  melt  in  the  distant  purple 
haze. 

The    air  is  warm  and  bland,    but  not  op- 
pressive. 

Wrapt  in  a  boat-doak,  a  pale  and  delicate- 
looking  young  man  is  lying  on  the  deck  of  the 
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vessel,  near  the  stem.  He  is  apparently  just 
recovering  from  a  severe  illness. 

A  tall,  athletic  figure,  but  of  an  inferior  sta- 
tion in  society,  is  standing  by  his  side,  leaning 
against  the  bulwarks.  He  is  dressed  as  a  sailor, 
but  is  evidently  not  one,  for  his  carriage  is  too 
stiff  and  upright.  His  manner,  as  he  listens 
to  the  recumbent  figure,  is  respectful  and  at- 
tentive. 

^  '^The  vessel  is  the  *  Emerald ;"  and  the  two 
men,  Arthur  Conway  and  the  quondam  game- 
keeper and  soldier,  the  faithfiil  Tom  Ellam,  the 
younger. 

"  Ellam,"  said  Arthur,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice, 
"  you  have  nursed  me  tenderly  through  a  se- 
cond tedious  sickness :  how  shall  I  ever  repay 
your 

"  I  don't  care  for  nothing,  Sir,  so  long  as 
I  see  you  well  and  happy,"  replied  the  game- 
keeper, sturdily. 

"  Remember,  Ellam,"  continued  our  hero, 
"  we  are  no  longer  the  officer  and  the  private, 
the  master  and  the  servant ;  but  friends — friends 
for  life,  Ellam." 

"  Don't,   if  you  love   me,  Master  Arthur, 
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speak  in  this  way;  it  puts  me  out  terrible. 
I  know  my  station ;  and  there,  Master  Arthur, 
111  stick  to  you  through  life  and  death,  if  need 
be ;  but  I  will  not  be  one  of  those  liberty  and 
equality  chaps.  You  are  my  young  master  by 
rights,  as  you  was  my  officer ;  and  so  you  wiD 
ever  be,  whether  you  get  Morley  or  no." 

"  Still  you  can  be  my  friend,  Ellam,  I  want 
one  sadly." 

"  Well,  Master  Arthur,  Fve  no  objection  to 
that,  provided  you  don't  put  me  on  a  level  with 
yourself.  I  am  your  faithful  servant  and  I  ever 
will  be  :  so  you  can  say  what  you  please  before 
me,  Master  Arthur,  and  111  make  so  bold  as  to 
speak  free." 

"  Well  then,  Ellam,  I  begin  to  think  that  I 
have  been  rather  rash  in  throwing  up  my  pro- 
fession in  this  sudden  way — ^yet  what  could  I 
do  ?  It  may  be  ruin  to  me  to  be  hampered  in 
any  way  even  for  an  hour,  and  to  be  entirely 
fi'ee  I  was  forced  to  sacrifice  my  commission." 

"  Beg  pardon.  Sir,  you  did  the  wisest  thing 
you  could  do ;  you  never  could  have  rested  after 
what  you  heard  from  that  poaching  Frenchman." 

"  Ay,  but  what  if  this   tale   of  Marinier's 
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should  be  a  fabrication  ?  Dinah  Derrick's  letter 
a  forgery  ?  How  utterly  I  shall  have  been  be- 
fooled !  What  will  men  say  when  they  see  in 
the  "  Gazette"  the  name  of  my  successor,  vice 
Conway  resigned,  in  the  height  of  war  time 
too  ?  Shall  I  not  be  marked,  pointed  at  as  a 
coward,  a  deserter  ?  Then,  Ellam,  what  a  villain 
I  shall  seem  1  even  now,  whichever  way  I  turn, 
whatever  I  do,  I  must  appear  a  villain,  a  false, 
mean,  pitiful,  cowardly  villain!  Marguerite, 
sweet  confiding  Marguerite,  I  thought  not  of 
you  in  the  wild  confused  turmoil  of  my  fevered 
hastiness,  you  who  have  suffered  so  much  and 
never  repined,  you  who  have  trusted  with  your 
whole  pure  heart  in  my  sincerity,  my  love !  O, 
God !  my  love !  Think  of  that,  Ellam — think 
of  that  fair  innocent  confiding  girl,  loving  as 
she  does  with  her  first  unselfish  all-absorbing 
passion,  one  who  has  plighted  her  his  troth  in 
return  so  faithfully,  that  he  severs  it  in  a  few 
short  months  without  a  word  of  explanation — 
without  a  single  parting  adieu.  There  is  silence 
in  the  grave,  Ellam :  she  will  think  my  love  is 
dead  and  buried,  and  she  will  pine  away  and 
die,  and  I  shall  be  her  murderer." 

VOL.   III.  N 
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*^  May  be  so ;  but  I  distrust  that  Marinier. 
By  the  bye,  what  became  of  him  ?" 

''  He  gave  us  the  slip  at  Bridgetown,  Sir, 
while  you  were  up  with  the  General  I  suppose 
he  had  money  by  him,  and  bribed  some  of  the 
sailors  to  let  him  go.  I've  had  a  long  talk  with 
the  second  mate,  him  as  brought  the  letter  from 
Plymouth,  Sir,  about  it ;  and  he  says  there  be 
I^bnty  of  crimps'  shops,  like  the  '  Blue  Anchor,' 
at  Bridg^x)wn,  where  he  got  stowed  away  till 
we  left." 

^^  And  why  did  he  leave  us,  Ellam,  do  you 
thmkr 

"  Why,  Master  Arthur,  putting  two  and  two 
together,  I  guess  he  has  gone  back  to  Domi- 
nica, to  look  for  the  pocket-book  he  lost,  and 
raved  about  so  much ;  why,  he  offered  a  matter 
of  fifty  dollars,  as  a  reward  for  it,  afore  he  gave 
us  1^  bail." 

"  And  so  it  has  not  been  found  ?" 

"And  never  wiU  be,  I'm  thinking,  till 
doomsday,  without  the  dark  chap  picked  it  up. 
But  th^e's  one  consolation,  Master  Arthur :  if 
that  hard,  old  Scotch  Major  catches  hold  of 
him,  hell  hang  him,  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs ; 
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snd  I  would  not  mind  tying  the  knot  mysdf — 
die  poaching  vagabond!" 

"And  so,   Ellam,''   continued  Arthur,  pur ^'^' 

ma^  his  own  train  of  thought,  while  his^^^-^'^ 
senrant  was  {Robablj  picturing,  in  his  mind*s^^^  ^ 
^e,  Marinier  hanging  from  the  l»andi  of  a  ^^^  ^ 
mango-tree,  **  you  think  that  I  was  right  ?** 

"Certain — sure  of  it,  Mastor  Arthur;  and^-^ 
what  is  more,  it  has  saved  your  Hfe.  Mr.  ^'^' 
Ddlas,  God  bkss  Imn !  will  be  quite  glad  whoi 
he  hears  of  it." 

^'Ay,  he,  at  least,  will  do  me  justice:  he 
win  know  why  I  have  taken  this  stq) ;  but  how 
win  he  hear  of  itr 

"  I  made  so  free.  Sir,"  replied  EUam,  with 
great  humilit}*,  *'  as  to  write  a  line  to  him  fit)m 
Barbadoes,  when  you  took  so  ill  again.  I  hope 
I  did  not  take  a  libotv,  but  I  did  not  like  that 
anything  should  be  said  against  you  behind 
your  back." 

''  Thank  God !  thank  God !  she  will  hear 
the  truth,  for  he  is  sure  to  see  her.  O, 
EDam  !  did  not  I  say  you  wane  my  true  friend. 
Why,  oh,  why,  should  I,  who  am  not  con- 
scious of  having  offended  any  one,  have  such 
bitter  enemies  ?" 
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"  But  you  have  a  many  friends,  too,  Master 
Arthur.  I'm  sure,  there  is  not  one,  who  knows 
you  well,  who  would  not  go  through  fire  and 
water  to  serve  you ;  look  at  the  soldiers,  they 
showed  it  dear  enough;  they  will  miss  you 
sadly,  poor  fellows.  Them  dark  chaps,  too,  I 
xlon't  mean  the  niggers — but  them  Indians ; 
then,  Mr.  Dallas,  and  the  French  Captain — him 
as  was  taken  prisoner.  Lord  love  you,  Master 
Arthiu*,  you  have  heaps  of  them." 

"  Ah !  but  I  have  run  away  from  them,  on 
a  wild  speculation.  O,  heavens !  that  I  shoxild 
have  to  return  to  my  own  dear  country  on  such 
an  errand.  To  fight  such  a  fight  under  the 
shade  of  those  dear  old  oaks ;  what  a  welcome 
for  a  stricken  man !" 

"Never  fear,  dear  Master,"  replied  EUam, 
taking  him  in  a  Uteral  sense ;  "  we  wiU  make  it 
all  right,  when  once  we  get  to  Morley.  If  that 
foreign  Markis  has  bad  ones  and  poachers  in 
his  pay ;  there  is  my  old  father  still  living,  I 
suppose.  Ill  set  him  to  work,  and  with  them, 
as  I  know  of  myself,  we'll  get  plenty  of  Devon- 
shire lads,  good  and  true,  to  thrash  the  whole 
gang.  Tm  not  Devonshire  myself;  but  I  can 
fight,  too,  and  will." 
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"But  suppose,  Ellam,  I  come  too  late; 
suppose  I  find  them  already  married.  The 
murderer !  the  Popish  priest !  the  enemy  of  my 
race  1  the  profligate  slanderer !  clasping  in  his 
foul  embrace  my  cousin  Edith;  what  should 
I  do  ?     Speak  freely,  Ellam." 

"  Make  her  a  widow,  Master  Arthur,"  quietly 
replied  the  gamekeeper. 

"  Ellam,  you  do  not  know  what  you  are 
prompting  me  to ;  your  words  are  like  sparks 
to  gunpowder.  God  forgive  me  for  harbouring 
such  thoughts,  they  seem  all  tinged  with  blood. 
Oh  !  may  we  be  in  time  to  prevent  this  ac- 
cursed marriage,  and  then  they  will  no  longer 
haunt  me.  What  day  of  the  month  is  this, 
Ellam  ?  for  I  have  forgotten :  day  and  night 
have  passed  away  in  my  sickness  alike,  un- 
heeded and  unknown." 

"  This  is  the  2 1  st  of  October,  Master  Arthur ; 
and  I  heard  the  Captain  say,  when  he  was 
shooting  the  sun  yesterday,  that  we  was  off  the 
Azores,  and  if  this  wind  held,  we  should  sight 
the  Lizard  in  seven  or  eight  days." 

"  God  grant  it  may  be  so,"  replied  Arthur, 
solemnly. 
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But,  alas !  the  Captain  was  not  a  true  pro- 
phet ;  for  when  nearly  in  sight  of  the  English 
eoBtt,  so  severe  an  easterfy  gale  sprang  up, 
Hmt  the  ^  Emerald'  was  obliged  to  lay-to  for 

ifaiee  days. 

♦  *  *  * 

The  1st  of  November  I  a  dark,  dreary,  gusty 
day.  The  old  oak-trees  are  sighing  and  moan- 
ing, and  the  dead  leaves  are  whirling  about  in 
the  air. 

The  beUs  of  the  litde  village  church  of 
Moiley  are  ringing  a  merry  chime,  and  the 
hands  of  the  dock  in  the  square  tower  are  both 
together.     Twelve  o'clock  is  striking. 

There  has  been  an  unusual  bui^  in  the  vil- 
lage. The  miller  has  left  his  mill ;  the  black* 
smith's  hammer  rests  against  the  anvil;  the 
ipriiedwright's  shed  is  empty ;  the  butcher,  vdth 
his  big  dog ;  the  rat-catcher,  with  his  terriers ; 
the  baker,  all  powdered  with  flour ;  have  all 
gone  up  the  street :  but  at  this  moment  they 
aie  all  congregated  about  the  '  Deverell  Arms.' 
Some  are  in  the  tap,  drinking  cider ;  othersare 
kiitering  about  the  porch,  and  criticising,  in  un- 
couth phraseology,    a  travelling  carriage,  with 
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fcor  honesy  which  has  just  mifcd.  The  pos- 
tiliooSy  gaihr  dressed,  are  takh^  oat  thehoneSi 
and  putting  diem  np  at  &e  stable  of  the  fitde 
inn.  There  is  a  steam  risii^  from  the  bodfes 
of  the  animahj  as  if  diey  had  traydled  frst  and 
hr;  hsX  ther  have  come,  hot  not  &r;  oofy 
firom  the  inn  at  Fhrnouth,  a  short  seven  miles. 

Two  men,  dressed  as  saikxs,  pass  honiedhf 
duroagh  the  TiDage.  Their  frees  are  dosdj 
muffled  Jip ;  hot  no  disguise  is  neoessazr — no 
one  notices  them.  Ther  go  up  the  hill,  on  the 
high  road  to  London  ;  at  the  top  of  which  the 
road  from  Mc^ey  Hall  joins.  The  loc^e-gates 
are  wide  open^  and  they  enter  the  paric 

They  seem  to  know  their  way  perfec%,  for 
shortly  they  strike  off  from  the  carriage-road, 
down  a  narrow  footpath,  through  a  thick  belt  of 
wood,  into  an  open  ^noe,  where,  coYered  with 
late^bbwing  roses  and  fragrant  myrtles,  stands 
a  neat  and  pretty  thatdied  cottage.  The  door 
is  open,  and,  as  they  approadi,  three  or  four 
spanids  rush  out,  barking  and  yappii^;  but 
presently  they  b^;in  to  smeD  round  the  stran- 
gers, and  one  jumps  up  and  whines,  and  then 
another,  and  another,  running  between  Aem, 
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and  &wning  first  on  one,  then  on  the  other, 
and  yelpmg  with  delight. 

"  Down,  Jet,  Fan,  Flash,  I  tell  you,  down," 
said  the  taller  of  the  two  men,  patting  their 
sleek,  silky  heads,  and  entering  the  cottage; 
whilst  the  other  man  remained  outside. 

A  tall,  grey-headed  man,  old  in  years,  but 
still  stalwart  and  upright,  came  fi-om  the  back 
part  of  the  inside  of  the  cottage,  and  met  the 
intruder  in  the  passage.  The  stranger's  back 
was  towards  the  light ;  and  the  old  man,  not 
recognising  him,  said,  somewhat  sharply :  "What 
dost  thee  want,  my  man  ?" 

"  How  be  you,  father  ?"  was  the  laconic 
reply  of  the  son,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"  What,  Tom— Tom,  my  boy,  is  that  thee  ?" 
said  the  old  man,  grasping  the  outstretched 
hand,  and  wringing  it  with  a  will.  "  Oh,  my 
old  heart  be  indeed  glad  to  see  thee.  I  never 
thought  to  look  upon  thy  face  again,  Tom ;" 
and  a  tear  trickled  down  the  old  man's  cheek. 
"  But,  Tom,  surely  Tom,  thou  hast  not  been 
and  desarted  thy  colours;  thee  hast  not  left 
yoimg  Master  Arthur  in  the  lurch,  in  them  out- 
landish parts,"  and  he  let  go  the  hand  he  had 
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all  the  time  held  in  his.     ''If  thee  hast,  thee 
art  no  son  of  mine." 

'*  Is  the  coast  dear,  father  ?^  replied  the  son 
No  poachers  lurking  about,  eh?  No  queer 
ones  within  earshot?  I've  something  to  tdl 
you." 

'*  Not  a  soul,  Tom ;  they  are  all  up  at  die 
Hall,  gatekeeper  and  alL  There  be  casks  of 
cider  and  ale  broached  for  them  that  likes  it'' 

"  And  why  ar Vt  you  there,  father  ?" 
What's  that  to  thee,  boy  ?" 
Don't   be  grumpy,   father.      I  knows  all 
about  it.     Miss  Edith's  wedding  don't  please 
you,  that's  it.     There's  one  other  don't  fancjf 
it  much  neither.     May  he  come  in  ?" 

«  Who,  Tom  ?" 

"  Master  Arthur,  to  be  siure." 

"  Be  he  come  hoam  ?  Dang  it  1  I  be  right 
glad  of  that." 

"  He  is  outside  the  cottage  now,  playing  with 
the  dogs.  I'll  call  him  in,  as  there's  no  one 
here  but  you." 

Old  Ellam  was  sincerely  rejoiced  to  see  his 
fEtvourite  young  pupil  once  more  beneath  his 
roof.     He,  for   one,    had  always  looked  upon 
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Arthur  as  the  rightful  heir  of  Morley.  He  had 
Bever  believed  the  report  of  his  illegitimacy,  and 
somehow,  he  certainly  could  not  exactly  tell  why, 
had  always  expected  that  he  would  come  home 
and  claim  his  rights  when  the  storm  that  had 
driven  him  from  his  native  country  should  have 
Mown  over ;  and  it  was  he  who  had  concocted 
the  letter  which  Dinah  Derrick  had  written,  for, 
alas  !  he  could  not  write  himself.  There  was, 
however,  no  time  afforded  him  now  for  explana- 
tion, for  Arthur  was  intent  upon  what  he  had  in 
hand.  Old  Ellam  installed  him  in  an  arm-chair 
before  the  fire,  and  made  him  a  warm  drink 
before  he  would  listen  to  anything,  for  he  saw 
that  he  was  faint  and  chilled. 

Then  a  consultation  was  held  between  the 
three.  It  was  soon  settled  that  old  Ellam 
should  go  up  at  once  to  the  Hall,  and  try  and 
see  Edith  in  private,  and  give  her  a  note  from 
our  hero.  The  note  was  quickly  written  on 
a  scrap  of  paper,  and  consisted  but  of  a  few 
words: 

**  Edith,  in  the  name  of  God,  come  at  once 
with  old  EUam  to  the  keeper's  lodge.     I  am 
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there,  and  must  see  you.     Delay  wiU  be  utter 
ruin  to  all ! 

"  Your  cousin, 

"Arthur  Conway." 

When  the  old  gamekeeper  had  departed  on 
his  errand,  Arthur  fell  into  deep  thought.  He 
sat  perfectly  still,  looking  at  the  fire,  as  if  in  the 
fantastic  shapes  of  the  red-hot  cinders  he  might 
read  his  future  destiny.  Young  Ellam  did  not 
attempt  to  disturb  his  dream-like  trance,  but 
busied  himself  in  lighting  a  fire  in  the  little 
floor-sanded  parlour  of  the  cottage. 

The  church-dock  struck  one  before  old  Ellam 
returned. 

Arthur  started  up  when  he  entered. 

"  Have  you  seen  her,  Ellam  ?  Tell  me 
quickly.  How  is  she?  how  did  she  look? 
what  did  she  say  ?  will  she  come  ?" 

"  I  knew  where  to  find  Dinah,  Master 
Arthur,  so  I  looked  her  up  first,  and  gave  her 
your  note  for  Miss  Edith.  I  didn't  tell  her  it 
was  from  you,  for  fear  it  might  scare  her,  but  I 
said  it  was  to  be  given  directly  to  her  young 
missus.     Whether  she  guessed  the  truth  I  don't 
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know,  but  she  was  off  like  a  shot,  and  Miss 
Edith  was  in  in  a  minute,  looking  very  poorly. 
Master  Arthur,  and  her  eyes  were  very  red,  as  if 
she'd  been  crying  bitterly,  poor  thing!  But 
she  gave  me  such  a  look  as  she  said : 

**  *  Is  my  cousin  Arthur  indeed  come,  Ellam  ? 
Is  he  here  ?' 

"  *  Yes,  Miss  Edith,'  1  replied,  *  he  is  surely 
— ^Master  Arthur  and  son  Tom  are  in  the 
keeper's  lodge  at  this  blessed  minute.' 

^*  She  seemed  to  think  a  minute,  afore  she  said : 
*  Go  back,  Ellam,  at  once — tell  him  I  will  come 
and  see  him  as  soon  as  it  is  safe.'  " 

"  Thank  God,  she  will  come !"  said  Arthur, 
solemnly. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


A  LIGHT  step  was  heard,  and  a  female  figure, 
wrapt  in  a  large  doak,  came  hurriedly  up  to  the 
door  of  the  keeper's  lodge. 

Arthur  flew  to  meet  her,  but  he  started  back 
involuntarily  as  the  lady  threw  back  the  hood 
and  disclosed  her  features. 

It  was  his  cousin  Edith,  but,  oh !  how 
changed.  Her  face  was  deadly  pale,  save  a 
slight  hectic  spot  on  each  sunken  cheek :  her 
eyes  shone  with  an  unnatural  brilliancy  from 
the  dark  purple  shade  beneath  them ;  her  lips 
were  thin  and  colourless,  and  the  hand  that  she 
held  out  to  Arthur  was  white,  and  cold,  and 
corpse-like. 

Arthur  shuddered  as  he  led  her  pale  and 
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trembling,  into  the  little  sanded  parlour.  There 
ivas  no  greeting,  and  the  first  words  that 
Arthur  spoke  were  these : 

''  Edith !  Edith  !  I  have  come  to  save  you." 

'^  Too  late,  too  late,  Arthur,"  almost  shrieked 
the  imhappy  girl.     "  I  am  married." 

There  was  a  strange  expression  in  Arthur's 
eyes  as  she  said  these  words.  It  was  not  love, 
it  was  not  pity,  it  was  not  jealous  hate,  but  a 
compound  of  all  three  that  gleamed  in  that 
expressive  glance,  Edith  saw  it  and  shuddered, 
but  she  continued  speaking.  ^'  Alas,  alas  !  two 
hours — two  short  hours  ago  you  might  have 
saved  me— but  now  my  doom  is  fixed — I 
cannot  change  it.     God  have  mercy  upon  me." 

"  Edith,  Edith !  listen  to  me,"  broke  in  our 
hero  abruptly.  "  Your  marriage  is  no  marriage 
— ^it  is  null  and  void,  a  very  cheat,  an  empty 
mockery.     The  accursed  villain  who — " 

**  Oh,  spare  him,  Arthiu*,  spare  him,  I  beseech, 
I  entreat  you  I  He  is  my  husband,  and  I  have 
sworn  to  love  and  honour  him." 

"  I  teH  you,  Edith,"  continued  Arthur,  almost 
fiercely,  **  that  the  man  who  has  dragged  you  to 
the  altar  is  an  assassin,  a  perjurer,  a — " 
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"  Oh,  spare  him,  Arthur,  spare  him !"  cried 
Edith  again  frantically. 

"  No,  you  must  hear  me— it  must  be  told," 
and  his  voice  sank  to  a  hissing  whisper.  "  He 
is  a  Popish  priest — a  Jesuit.  It  is  no  marriage 
by  any  laws  human  or  divine." 

"  God  help  me,  this  is  too  horrible,"  mur- 
mured the  unhappy  girl,  sinking  into  a  seat, 
and  burying  her  fece  in  her  hands.  *'  Would  I 
were  dead." 

"  Nay,  nay,  dear  Edith,  look  up,  this  ought 
to  console  you — do  not  talk  of  dying ;  be  your- 
self, and  all  may  yet  be  well." 

But  she  did  not  look  up.  This  startling 
commxmication  bewildered  her — she  could  but 
murmur :  "  Would  I  were  dead,  would  I  were 
dead !" 

Arthur  stood  beside  her,  pale,  but  as  yet  re- 
solved that  things  should  take  their  coiu^.  He 
dared  not  trust  himself  to  raise  her  drooping  form. 
Not  then  for  worlds  would  he  have  touched  her. 

At  last,  without  looking  up,  she  said : 

"  And  you  have  come  home  to  tell  me  this 
— ^you,  whom  I  have  so  deeply  wronged.  My 
cup  of  misery  was  filling  fast,  and  you,  Arthur, 
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you  to  raise  it  to  my  lips.  Ah,  me !  what  have 
I  done  that  I  should  thus  suffer  ?" 

"  Do  not  reproach  me,  Edith — 1  am  here  to 
protect  you — to  save  you  from  this  cruel  fate, 
not  to  add  to  your  unhappiness.  God  knows  I 
share  in  it  myself.  Be  calm,  dearest,  be  cheered : 
there  are  yet  bright  days  in  store  for  you." 

"  Too  late,  too  late.  No  hope — no  consola- 
tion, no  refuge  but  in  the  grave." 

**  Say  not  so,  Edith,  I  will  unmask  this  vil- 
lain. We  will  declare  this  marriage  null  and 
void — ^the  law  shall  protect  you,  and  I  will 
avenge  you.  A  murderer,  a  perjurer,  a  de- 
graded priest,  can  never  be  Edith  Conway's 
husband — and  live,"  he  added,  in  a  low  voice 
between  his  set  teeth,  a  gleam  of  revenge  light- 
ing the  cloud  of  sorrow. 

Edith  raised  her  head  and  threw  back  with 
her  hand  the  disordered  tresses  that  shaded  her 
face,  and  looked  at  her  cousin  steadfastly.  She 
said,  firmly  and  bitterly : 

"  Do  not  mistake  my  position,  Arthur :  you 
are  wrong.  Whatever  this  man  may  have  been 
— ^be  he  as  vile  as  the  lowest  reptile  tliat  crawls 
the  earth — ^be  his  hand  dyed  in  blood  till  seas 
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would  Do€  wish  out  the  staio — let  hhn  ha^ 
broken  as  nnnr  oaths  as  Ihoe  ire  stiis  in 
hmen,  his  pnesdiood  is  no  lufefi  as  m^iaE- 
moit  to  oar  inaiiigf »  fat  at  hss  reantra,  i^ 
numwrd  his  £uth,  to  enter  onr  Cfanrtfa.  0, 
God!  Ibrghe  Um  this  sin.  The  contnci  is 
TiSd,  and  I  im  no  ki^cr  Ecfith  Conway  M 
Edbh  de  Charolks." 

*^  A  last  and  ciownii^  pkce  of  wadaam 
Tihnr.  Bitf  I  will  Irak  k^  and  tnmpk  it  to 
atoms :  let  the  Tile  wretch  trimnph  in  it  now,  I 
hiTe  the  m^ans  and  knowledge  to  ixing  hbn 
kyw  fuough,  eren  into  the  pit  he  has  dug  fa 
others.  Yes,  I  know  aH,  Edidi — iD — em  to 
where  mv  mother  wis  married  :  do  too  under- 
Stand  me.  Edith  ?  Morlev  is  mine — was  ahnvs 
mine,  acd  shall  be  mine.     Your  &ther — '^ 

Edith  dasped  her  hands  together  and  siki, 
piteouslT: 

""  He  is  iO — so  ilL  he  cannot  live  k>ne.  Oh, 
spare  him.  Arthur — him  at  least :  he  is  stiil  idt 
£uher;  if  \oa  cfrr  lored  me  do  not  darken  his 


Arthur  pnsed.  He  tried  to  look,  to  fed 
Uenif^  bat  her  appeal  went  to  ins  heart ;  sdli 
hesadyfirnhr: 
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"  On  one  condition  only/' 

"  Name  it,  Arthur,  dear  Arthur :  I  will  fulfil 
it,  even  if  it  is  my  death." 

**  Edith,  answer  me  one  question.  Has  yoiu* 
&ther  been  the  dupe  of  this  villain  ?" 

**  Oh,  I  am  8\u^  of  it.  He  is  weak  but  would 
do  nothing  wrong.  I  know  not  how,  but  this 
man  has  gamed  so  complete  an  ascendancy  over 
my  poor  father,  that  everjrthing  seems  his.  Yet 
there  is,  there  must  be,  some  terrible  secret  be- 
tween them.  O,  God !  I  scarcely  know  what  to 
think." 

'^  Then  your  father  insisted  on  this  accursed 
marriage  at  this  man's  mstigation  ?" 

"  He  did,  he  did ;  how  can  you  doubt  it  ? 
Am  I  reduced  so  low  in  your  estimation  ?  Why, 
Arthur,  he  threatened  to  curse  me  with  his 
dying  breath,  if  I  persisted  in  refusing  to  marry 
this  hateful  man.  He  told  me  that  ruin  and 
dishonour  would  be  the  portion  of  his  old  age ; 
that  nothing  but  this  could  save  him.  I  saw 
him  wasting  away;  then  I  wrote  to  you  to 
hasten  home — to  you,  whom  I  had  wronged. 
No  answer  came ;  still  I  procrastinated  it  day 
after  day.    No  letter  from  you.     Will  you  forgive 
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me,  Arthur  ?  I  thoogfat  you  were  offended,  and 
slin  bcnre  resentment  against  me,  and  cared  not 
what  became  of  your  cousin.  Then,  tixNigh  I 
heard  not  from  you,  I  learned  from  others  that 
you  were  weD  and  hi^ipy,  and  about  to  wed  t 
lovely  Creole  girl ;.  your  cousin  Edith  was  for- 
gotten. 

It  was  Arthur's  turn  to  become  confused; 
a  crimson  flush  passed  over  his  face,  and  his 
voice  £edtered,  as  he  said:    ''You   are  pardy 
r^t,  and  partly  wrong ;  no  letter  from  Moikf 
ever  reached  me  till  I  had  quitted  Dominica. 
But,  Edith ;  I  never  forgot  you — never,  never. 
Day  and  night  I  have  thought,  I  have  dreamed 
of  you ;  yet — alas !  must  I  confess  it  ? — ^you  had 
despised  my  love,  and  I,  in  my  madness,  sought 
consolation  in  the  smQes  of  a  fair  and  innocent 
being;    God   forgive   me,   if  I  wronged  her. 
What  hope  had  I  of  obliterating  your  image, 
think  you,  Edith,  when  I  rushed  into  such  a 
crime,   offering  my  heart  to  another,   when  it 
was  no  longer  mine,  and  stealing  away  like  a 
guilty  being  when  it  was   accepted,  because  a 
faint  hope  had  again  dawned — I  will  not  tell  you 
how — that  you  had  once  loved  me,  Edith  ?   Oh, 
&tel  knowledge,  for  it  has  come  too  late/' 
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"  O,  Arthur !  hear  me,  I  implore  you.  Do 
not  let  this  cloud  of  error  darken  your  right 
judgment,  or  turn  you  from  the  happier  course 
you  had  begun.  I  loved  you,  Arthur,  but  as  a 
dear,  dear  brother !  True ;  I  knew  that  your 
love  for  me  was  of  a  different  nature;  but  I 
thought  you  were  a  boy,  and  that  it  would  pass 
away  like  an  April  shower.  I  am  punished  for 
my  perfidy  in  permitting  you  to  love  me.  Oh ! 
why  did  I  not  open  your  eyes,  and  show  you 
my  baseness  ?  Perhaps  I  should  have  done  so, 
but  my  father  pressed,  nay,  insisted  on  my 
marryiug  you.  It  was  then  too  late :  I  con- 
sented ;  O,  God !  It  was  no  wonder  that  you 
thought  I  loved  you.  It  was  not  my  doing, 
dear  Arthur;  indeed,  it  was  not.  Yet,  had 
we  married,  I  should  never  have  undeceived 
you,  but  have  been  a  true  and  affectionate  wife. 
Do  you  believe  me,  Arthur  ?" 

Her  cousin  turned  his  head  away,  not  in 
anger,  it  was  but  to  hide  a  tear.  She  con- 
tinued :  "  Then  came  a  change  over  my  father. 
He  reversed  the  sentence.  Arthur,  I  could  have 
died  for  very  shame.  See,  then,  what  follows — 
misery  1    degradation !    and  the   grave !     It  is 
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pwning  for  me,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  escape 
it  Oh !  take  warning,  then,  dearest  Artharl 
be  not  to  that  fair  girl  as  I  have  been  to  you— 
a  pitfall  and  a  snare !  love  her,  dierish  her 
through  life  1  Do  not  'delay ;  seek  her  at  onoe^ 
lest  her  blood  be  upon  your  head  and  upoa 
mine!  Think,  Arthur;  were  she  to  die — ftr 
such  things  are — who  would  have  killed  her  ?  ftr 
her  sake,  for  your  own,  for  mine,  return  to  her, 
and  never  quit  her  till  she  is  your  own !  Leave 
me  to  my  fete;  pity  me,  and  forget  my  un- 
worthiness ;  and  when  I  hear  of  your  happiness 
I  will  bless  you,  Arthur,  for  listening  to  tbj 
words ;  and  she  shall  be  my  sister,  when  I  pray 
for  those  who  are  dear  to  me.  Promise  me 
this,  dear  Arthur,  as  if  it  were  my  last,  and 
dying  request — ^will  you  not  ?'* 

The  hours  were  fast  fleeting  away ;  yet,  for 
some  minutes  Arthur  did  not  speak.  She  had 
never  loved  him,  but  as  a  brother.  False! 
false  as  hell,  Marinier's  words  !  Oh,  flattenng 
hopes  !  oh,  pleasing  illusions !  so  abruptly  dissi- 
pated. The  scales  had  dropped  from  his  eyes; 
oh,  fool !  fool !  dupe  of  such  shallow  treachery ! 
There  was   the  reality  of  love;    here  but  the 
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fiction  of  a  ghastly  phantom  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  past. 

Marguerite,  this  was  thy  hour.  Did  thy  young 
heart  beat  whilst  thy  rival  pleaded  for  thee  to 
thy  fickle  lover  ?  Hadst  thou  known  it,  would 
it  have  beat  no  more  ?  Happy  in  thy  uncon- 
sciousness, thou  dost  but  mourn  his  absence, 
ever  trusting  in  his  faith;  for,  in  thy  pure 
innocent  heart  suspicion  dwells  not,  and  now, 
even  now,  thou  art  triumphant — thy  cause 
jHrevails. 

Swiftly  pass  the  fleeting  minutes,  but  swifter 
fiur  have  thoughts  arisen  in  Arthur's  mind 
Edith's  words  have  conjured  them  up,  perhaps 
too  rapidly;  they  are  a  little  bewildered,  but 
now  one  absorbing  idea  prevails — Marguerite ! 
He  speaks. 

"  Edith," — there  is  a  pause,  and  the  un- 
happy  woman's  heart  scarcely  beats ;  she  is  as 
pale  as  marble,  and  h  er  breath  seems  scarcely  to 
come  and  go.  *^  If  I  consent  to  spare  your 
father,  for  his  life :  if  I  must  keep  silence, 
and  defer  my  vengeance,  just  and  rightful  as 
it  is,  for  a  time,  you  must  never  see  this  man 
again. 
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ibjection  to  that,  if  she  does  not  object.     The 
■Tllain  cannot  marrv  her." 

"  But  he  will  seek  me  out,  wherever  I  mav 
be  found :  he  will  claim  me  as  his  ^vife." 

"  Nay,  Edith,  I  think  not." 

"  Oh,  you  do  not  know  him,  Arthur.  He 
]ft  bold,  daring,  and  yet  crafty.  I  fear  him, 
I  dread  his  cunning ;  his  very  eyes  look  through 
you,  and  seem  to  read  your  soul." 

"  Edith,  he  shall  not  follow  you,"  replied 
her  cousin,  with  flashing  eyes ;  but  the  fierce 
expression  gave  way  to  one  of  scorn,  as  he 
oontinued  :  "  But  I  do  not  conceive  that  lie  will 
even  attempt  to  seek  you  out,  when  he  learns 
that  you  are  penniless.  Forgive  me,  dear  Edith, 
for  speaking  so  plainly ;  but  your  father  is  a 
ruined  man,  if  I  prosecute  my  claim." 

"  Alas !  I  feai-  it  is  so.  Oh  !  mv  father, 
what  has  it  profited  you,  that  you  have  ob- 
tained the  inheritance  of  another  ?  What  hath 
it  been  but  a  curse  to  you  and  your  unhappy 
child  ?  Oh !  fatal  day,  that  saw  you  take  this 
devil  into  your  counsel,  to  urge  you  to  dis- 
honourable deeds !  Long  have  I  suspected  it ; 
I  would  not  believe  it ;  but  now,  alas !  I  feel 
the  truth,  and  its  bitter  consequences." 
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"  He  must  not  follow  you,  Edith.  On  that 
condition  only  I  spare  him,  and  he  must  know 
it.  If  he  does  not  seek  you,  I  promise  to  avoid 
him." 

"  But,  Arthur,  how  am  I  to  fly  ?" 
"  Everything  is  prepared  for  you  when  you 
are  ready.  I  have  not  letl  it  to  chance,  though 
diance  has  assisted  me,  for  I  had  but  few  hoiu*s 
for  reflection.  Alas  !  it  was  not  decreed  that  I 
should  arrive  in  time  to  save  you  from  such 
misery.  A  gale  sprang  up  in  the  channel,  and  « 
detained  the  vessel,  and  I  landed  only  this  morn- 
ing at  Plymouth.  I  had  not  meant  to  conceal 
my  arrival,  so  I  went  directly  to  the  inn  that  I 
used  once  to  frequent  to  obtain  a  conveyance  to 
Morley.  The  landlord  knew  me  at  once,  and 
told  me  that  a  carriage  with  four  horses  was 
about  to  start  for  Morley  from  his  yard,  to  take 
you  and  your  husband  to  the  Grange.  Edith, 
this  was  the  first  intimation  of  the  fulfilment  of 
your  unhappy  fate.  I  was  too  late  to  save  you 
fi^m  the  odious  mockery  of  the  ceremony,  but 
not  too  late  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  this 
monster's  villany.  I  did  not  hesitate.  I  told 
the  landlord  boldly  that  I  wanted  the  carriage 
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myself,  to  carry  a  lady  off  from  Morley ;  that  I 
had  come  home  from  the  West  Indies  for  that 
pmpose ;  and  that  I  would  pay  him  well  if  he 
gave  me  frdl  command  over  the  postilions  to 
drive  whatever  road  I  might  direct.  He  shook 
his  head  knowingly,  and  expressed  very  little 
surprise  at  my  request,  and  only  remarked  that 
he  feared  I  should  be  too  late.  No  doubt  he, 
as  well  as  most  others,  looked  upon  me  as  the 
owner  of  Morley,  or,  at  all  events,  as  certain  to 
,  inherit  it.  Whilst  the  horses  were  putting  to,  I 
obtained  such  money  as  is  necessary  for  a  jour- 
ney, and,  getting  into  the  carriage,  whilst  Ellam 
sat  on  the  box,  I  came  in  it  as  far  as  the  turn- 
pike, just  outside  Morley,  and  walked  through 
the  village  with  my  face  closely  muffled  up,  that 
I  should  not  be  known.  And  now,  if  you  are 
determined,  Edith,  to  fly,  I  will  send  young  EUam 
to  the  '  Deverell  Arms,*  to  order  the  postilions 
to  be  ready  with  the  carriage  at  the  lodge-gates 
directly,  and  he  can  accompany  you.  Edith,  you 
may  trust  to  him ;  he  is  faithful  and  brave. 
But  will  not  this  Marquis  be  looking  for  you 
soon — will  you  not  be  missed  ?" 

"  No,  Arthur ;  not  for  some  hours,  I  think. 
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He  was  closeted  with  my  father  and  his  lawyer 
when  I  left  the  house,  and  he  gave  orders  that 
no  one  should  intrude  on  them  before  three 
o'clock,  and  the  carriage  was  ordered  at  four; 
so  there  is  plenty  of  time.  The  servants  are  all 
more  or  less  intoxicated  already,  and  the  house  is 
open." 

''  Old  EUam  shall  go  up  to  the  Hall  again, 
and  see  your  maid  Dinah.  She  is  quick,  I 
know,  and  intelligent.  No  doubt,  between 
them,  they  will  be  able  to  bring  away  what  you 
may  want  for  the  journey.  Old  EUam  shall 
explain  to  her  what  you  are  going  to  do,  and 
her  woman's  wit  will  act  in  this  emergency 
quicker  than  a  man's.  You  can  trust  her, 
Edith,  can  you  not  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  dear  Arthur." 

"So  be  it,  then.  I  will  give  the  Ellams 
their  instructions,  if  you  have  made  up  yoiur 
mind  to  this  final  step.  It  would  not  do  for 
me  to  accompany  you,  and  I  must  watch  this 
man." 

"  And  I  must  leave  my  poor  fether  to  him 
O,  Arthur !  is  there  no  other  way  ?     Must  I 
go?" 
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''  Do  you  already  repent,  Edith,  of  your  de> 
termination  ?" 

"  Oh,  no — no — no  !  Never,  if  I  can  hdp 
it,  will  I  live  under  the  same  roof  with  a  nun 
so  steeped  in  sin;  but  my  father,  my  poor, 
stricken  father !  God  help  me !  my  senses  are 
bewUdered.     I  cannot  judge  what  is  right'' 

'*  It  is  in  vain  to  veil  the  truth,  dear  Edith. 
With  this  man  voiu:  father  must  stand  or  611, 
and  it  rests  on  your  decision.  Heaven  knom  I 
have  loved  you  deeply  and  sincerely,  and  fm 
would  spare  you  the  slightest  pang ;  but  there 
are  bounds  to  love  and  endurance,  Edith.  If 
you  return  to  the  Hall,  you  must  be  his  wife ; 
then  I  could  not  forego  my  vengeance.  But 
you  will  not — ^jou  cannot  allow  him  even  this 
momentary  gleam  of  triumph.  No,  Edith,  it 
must  not  be,  even  for  yoiur  father's  sake.  Fly, 
and  I  will  endeavoiu*  to  get  rid  of  this  monster, 
and  smooth  your  father's  declining  path  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Stay,  and  ruin  and  dishonour 
will  fall  on  this  ill-fated  family.  Bethink  you, 
Edith,  with  the  knowledge  I  have  gained,  had  I 
not  loved  you,  how  would  the  blow  have  fallen ! 
I  come  to  rescue  you  from  misery  and  degrzdar 
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tion.  Believe  me,  dearest,  I  have  no  other 
motive." 

"  Oh,  Arthur !  I  see  the  noble  sacrifice  you 
have  made  for  me,  undeserving  and  unworthy  as 
I  am  of  it :  but  it  is  a  bitter  pang  to  part  from 
a  father  stricken  with  disease,  and  exposed  to  the 
malice  of  such  an  enemy,  for  so  he  will  now  be 
to  him.  Leave  me  a  moment,  dear  Arthiu-,  to 
myself.  Let  me  pray  to  God  to  direct  my 
choice." 

Without  saying  a  word,  he  quitted  the  room, 
and  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  the  two  Ellams 
were  sitting  by  the  fire.  They  both  rose  when 
he  entered. 

**  She  will  consent,"  he  murmiu*ed,  ^'  and 
there  shall  be  no  delay." 

Without  loss  of  time  the  two  Ellams  were 
despatched  on  their  respective  errands.  Old 
Tom  to  the  Hall  to  fetch  away  Dinah  Derrick, 
and  such  things  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  journey,  and  the  younger  to  the  *  Deverell 
Arms,'  to  bring  the  carriage  up  from  the  village 
to  the  lodge  gates. 

When  this  was  done,  and  the  father  and  son 
had  set   out,  Arthur  knocked  at  the  door — 
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there  was  no  answer.  He  opened  it.  The  un- 
fortunate Edith  was  lying  prostrate  on  tiie  floor 
— she  had  swooned  away.  She  is  dead,  was 
the  momentary  thought  that  flashed  scorching 
on  Arthur's  bndn.  Oh !  how  the  love  he  bad 
once  borne  towards  her,  and  whidi  still  lurked 
in  his  heart,  started  forth  when  he  saw  that 
breathless  form.  All  his  resolution  vanished 
like  the  mists  of  the  morning.  She  was  Edith 
again,  his  onoe-loved  Edith,  not  the  wife  of  his 
bitterest  foe.  Dead !  and  he  had  killed  her ! 
His  fate  for  ever  doomed  to  be  unfortunate ! 

He  raised  her,  he  chafed  her  temples,  and 
imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  pallid  cheek.  Thank 
God,  she  breathes,  her  eyes  open,  and  he  is  not 
her  raiu"derer. 

Edith  shrank  and  shivered  visibly  when  she 
recovered  her  senses,  and  found  herself  in  her 
cousin's  arms ! 

She  released  herself  quickly,  though  she  was 
so  ill  that  she  could  scarcely  hold  up  her  head, 
and  said,  wildly,  though  her  voice  was  faint : 

"  Touch  me  not,  Arthur,  I  am  a  polluted,  a 
degraded  being.  I  have  seen  myself  but  just 
now  as  if  in  a  mirror,  and  what  did  I  behoM? 
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a  woman  clothed  in  the  leprosy  of  sin.  Can 
you,  win  you  ever  forgive  me,  Arthur,  for  the 
wrong  I  have  done  you?  Woman,  woman, 
beware  how  you  trifle  with  the  hearts  of  the 
young  I  This  is  a  just  punishment  for  my  wick- 
edness; but  alas,  alas!  I  am  not  the  only  suf- 
ferer,  and  I  can  make  no  atonement.  Earth, 
take  me  to  thy  bosom,  for  the  breath  of  heaven 
is  contaminated  by  my  presence." 

"  Edith,  Edith,**  said  Arthur,  terrified  at  her 
words  and  manner,  "  do  not  speak  so  rashly. 
It  is  good  for  us  to  suffer.  If  we  have  erred, 
let  us  strive  to  repent  and  to  do  what  is  right.'* 

^*  Arthur,  I  have  prayed,  but  I  have  not 
found  consolation.  There  seemed  a  hollow 
mockery  in  my  addresses  to  the  Creator,  for 
my  thoughts  were  full  of  earthly  things.  Every- 
thing appears  false  and  unreal,  even  my  prayers. 
What  atonement  can  I  make,  how  can  I  recon- 
cile myself  to  my  God  ?" 

"  Edith,  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Heed  me  not,  Arthur,"  she  continued,  more 
wildly ;  "  but  stay.  Whilst  there  is  yet  time, 
learn  a  secret.  Even  whilst  I  coquetted  with 
you,  I  loved  another.     He  was  untrue  to  me  as 

VOL.  III.  p 
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I  to  you^  or  think  not,  Arthur,  I  would  hive 
consented  to  wed  this  Marquis,  even  to  save  my 
father.  Is  not  my  soul  full  of  leprosy,  Arthur? 
Can  you  yet  pity  me  ?" 

Arthur  was  terribly  distressed  and  knew  not 
how  to  answer.  She  mistodc  his  silence,  so  fiiD 
of  sorrow,  for  angry  and  bitter  thou^ts.  Tears 
ag^  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  she  said,  in  accents 
of  deep  anguish : 

'^  Dear  cousin,  I  stand  in  need  of  foigiveness. 
Be  merciful  and  bear  with  me.  Let  my  sonrows 
plead  for  my  sins :  my  burthen  is  hard  to  bear." 

"  Edith,  dear  Edith,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  no- 
thing  to  forgive.  Would  that  1  could  turn  your 
mourning  into  joy ;  but  it  seems  the  will  of 
God  that  we  should  suffer.  If  your  conscience, 
reproaches  you,  pray  to  Him,  Edith,  and  He  will 
make  your  burthen  light.  Pray  for  me,  too, 
Edith,  for  my  heart  is  full  of  bitterness ;  and  I 
cannot  relent  of  my  purpose  against  this  man." 

"  Nor  do  I  wish  it,  dear  brother,"  she  replied, 
quickly.  "  Do  not  mistake  me.  I  am  ready 
to  fly.  His  touch  is  pollution ;  his  presence  a 
loathing,  now  and  for  ever.  It  was  but  the  keen 
pang  of  parting  firom  my  unhappy  father  that 
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afflicted  me.    It  is  over  now,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  do  your  will.'' 

'*  You  will  write  the  letter,  then,  as  I  shall 
dictate,"  said  Arthur,  almost  joyfully.  He 
thought  it  a  great  point  gained. 

**  I  will,''  she  answered,  without  hesitation. 

Arthur  tore  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book. 

Edith  sat  down  at  a  little  table,  by  the  case- 
mented  window,  spread  the  paper  before  her, 
took  the  pencil  from  his  hand,  and  prepared  to 
write ;  but  h^  hand  trembled,  and  a  mist  swam 
before  her  eyes. 

It  was  a  singular  picture. 

Thcpale  and  trembling  woman,  in  her  bridal 
dress,  the  very  image  of  misery  in  gay  attire, 
sitting  in  that  little  sanded  room,  with  her  head 
drooping  over  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  she 
was  about  to  inscribe  burning  words  of  guilt 
and  shame  of  him,  and  to  him,  who  but  a  few 
hours  ago  had  held  that  hand  before  the  altar, 
to  give  and  receive  a  mutual  pledge  of  love  and 
honour,  until  death  should  them  part.  And  by 
her  side,  standing  erect  and  resolute,  with  his 
pale  lips  compressed,  and  fire  in  his  eye,  the 
once  gentle  being  who  had  so  fondly  loved  her, 
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for  the  moment,  stem  and  determined,  his  love 
laid  aside  like  an  unseasonable  garment,  giving 
place  to  the  mantle  of  vengeance,  how  soon  to 
fade  in  its  turn — how  soon  to  be  rent  and  torn 
by  the  agonies  of  memory. 

There  is  haste,  and  the  minutes  are  rapidly 
flying  away. 

Arthur  speaks,  and  at  the  sound  of  his  voice 
the  mist  before  Edith's  eyes  dissipates.  She 
writes. 

This  singular  letter,  written  in  pendl,  on  twa 
leaves  torn  from  a  pocket-book,  has  been  care^ 
fully  preserved,  and  is  attached  to  the  manu- 
script. The  hand  that  inscribed  these  awful 
accusations,  evidently  trembled,  though  it  is  not 
difficult  to  decipher,  for  the  writing,  thou^ 
feminine,  is  bold.  There  is  no  superscriptioD, 
nor  date,  nor  signature.     This  is  it : 

"  When  I  consented  to  sacrifice  myself  to* 
you,  for  my  father's  sake,  I  knew  you  not ;  but 
my  eyes  have  been  opened  suddenly  and,  as  it 
were,  providentially. 

*'  There  is  now  a  great  gulf  between  us^ 
which  you  may  never  even  hope  to  pass. 
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"  Duty,  not  indinatioD,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
removed  all  scruples  on  my  side,  and  I  swore  to 
be  yours.  But  the  oath  was  given  to  a  different 
man — it  could  not  have  been  to  you.  It 
appears  that  you  are  a  cowardly  assassin,  a  gam- 
bler, a  thief,  a  suborner  of  murderers,  a  traducer 
of  the  innocent,  a  spoiler  of  the  orphan,  a  de* 
fiuner  of  the  dead,  a  perjured  priest,  a  priest 
who  has  disgraced  his  order.  You  see  I  know 
you  now.  What  more  shall  I  say  ?  You  are 
the  Marquis  de  Charolles,  the  Abb^  Latouche, 
are  you  not?  The  master  of  a  man  called 
Chaumelin,  or  Marinier,  it  matters  not  which. 
It  is  true,  then,  and  you  are  betrayed.  The 
rightAil  owner  of  Morley  is  alive,  and  well ;  and 
but  for  my  sake  would  have  promptly  and  bit* 
terly  avenged  the  injury  done  to  his  mother's 
memory,  and  the  base  treachery  against  him- 
self. 

"You  are  tottering  to  your  base,  but  you 
will  not  fall  yet,  if  you  leave  me  free  from  your 
odious  presence  and  persecution. 

"  This  is  the  sole  condition ;  but  it  must  be 
kept  to  the  letter. 

'*  You  wedded  me  as  the  heiress  of  Morley. 
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I  MD  not  die  hcBcss  of  Moriey,  thoogli  &ere  is 
■o  doubt  of  m J  kgiftiinacy.  Toa  wedded  me 
for  mooej,  and  to  consinnniHte  your  reveoge,  I 
am  p€finilf«%  and  your  TeDgeaooe  is  as  a 
potta^s  Tesid. 

Tisten!  Hotky  will  some  day  have  anoAer 
mistraa;  liiat  fiur  young  giri,  whose  deadi  or 
dBdMxioiir  yoa  sought,  through  your  acoomplioe. 
Frovidffliee  willed  it  not,  and  his  artful  and 
£abolical  plans  recoiled  upon  himself.  Ere 
lofDg  she  win  be  here. 

^  The  hand  of  God  is  against  you ;  thatfore 
repent,  and  turn  from  your  evil  ways.  As 
long  as  my  father  lives,  and  you  refrain  from 
sednng  me,  no  further  steps  will  be  taken; 
but  of  this,  be  assured,  that  if  you  move  i 
single  step  in  advance,  the  sword  will  fijl. 

**  I  leave  it  to  your  invention,  prolific  as  it  is 
in  resources,  to  explain  to  my  father,  why  I 
have  lefl  you.  Take  care  of  him,  and  be  kind 
to  him,  for  that  is  to  your  advantage. 

"  Farewell,  for  ever !  The  Avenger  is  ck)sc 
at  hand ;  therefore  beware !" 

Just  as  she  had  completed  thi^  sentence,  there 
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WHS  the  sound  of  several  footsteps,  and  then 
came  a  hurried  knock  at  the  door. 

''  The  carriage  is  at  the  lodge  gates,  Master 
Arthur/'  said  the  voice  of  old  Ellain,  outside, 
''and  Miss  Edith's  maid  is  come.  She  says 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  A  bell  rang  in  Sir 
Walter's  room  just  before  we  left,  and  the 
lawyer's  horse  was  ordered." 

Are  you  ready,  dear  £dith  ?"  said  Aiihur ; 

or  does  your  heart  foil  you  ?" 

Edith  bowed  her  head  in  token  of  assent,  and 
rose  tottering  from  the  table;  Arthur  opened 
Ae  door,  and  called  to  Dinah  Derrick. 

Brief  was  their  greeting;  but  Arthur  had 
just  time  to  thank  her  for  her  letter,  and  her 
fiddily  to  her  young  mistress.  There  was  no 
time  for  more. 

Wrapping  the  doak  round  Edith,  Arthur 
offered  her  his  arm;  but  she  shrank  from  it 
with  a  shudder,  and  passed  into  the  open  ahr 
without  speaking. 

Tlie  wind  blew  in  furious  gusts,  driving  the 
slanting  rain  full  into  her  face,  as  she  left  the 
cottage,  with  hasty,  though  uncertain  steps,  but 
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she  felt  it  not;  what  cared  she  then  for  Ibe 
warrmg  elements? 

The  momful  howling  of  the  gale,  the  motn- 
ing  of  the  branches  of  the  grim  old  oaks,  die 
pitiless  pattering  of  the  driving  rain,  sang  a  sid 
and  solemn  dirge  for  thee,  Edith,  as  thus  thou 
wentest  forth  from  thy  home  for  ever.  God 
rest  thee,  Edith ! 

There  is  the  carriage ;  the  horses  are  reeking 
in  the  pouring  rain,  and  the  postilions  are 
shivering  with  the  cold.  Away  !  while  there  is 
yet  time.  The  door  is  open,  the  steps  are  kt 
down,  all  is  ready ;  Edith  holds  out  her  hand 
to  Arthur,  as  if  mechanically.  It  was  cold,  and 
clammy,  and  corpse-like ;  Arthur  shuddered,  as 
he  imprinted  a  kiss  on  it.  She  could  not  speak; 
her  lips,  as  if  frozen,  refused  to  move,  and  she 
turned  her  head  away,  as  if  to  hide  her  tears. 
But  Arthur  caught  that  look,  so  woe-begone, 
so  despairing,  so  death-like.  It  haunted  him 
to  his  dying  day. 

''  God  bless  you,  Edith !"  was  all  he  could 
say.  The  door  is  shut,  and  she  is  lost  to  his 
sight.     Then  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  young 
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Ellam,  and  as  he  shook  him  by  the  hand,  he 
slipped  a  purse  into  it.  Ellam  mounted  the 
box,  and  the  carriage  drove  rapidly  off  towards 
London. 

Arthur  watched  it  till  the  hill  shut  it  out 
from  his  view;  then,  with  a  deep  sigh,  he 
turned  away,  and  re-entering  the  park,  returned 
to  the  keeper's  lodge. 

His  work  was  not  yet  done. 


S18 
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CHAPTER  Vra. 


When  we  hare  long  sought  an  object  and 
found  it  after  a  tedious  and  difficult  pursuit, 
how  often  does  it  happen  that  we  discovff, 
Allien  too  late,  that  the  prize  for  which  we  have 
so  eagerly  searched  fiaJls  far  short  of  its  antici- 
pated value  !  What  from  afsur  seemed  a  spark- 
ling diamond,  becomes  a  bit  of  glass  when  we 
handle  it ! 

Who  can  tell,  perhaps  not  our  hero  himself^ 
what  he  expected  to  find  when  he  threw  up  his 
commission,  and  quitted  the  island  of  the 
west? 

But  Edith  had  never  loved  him. 
This  was  the  blow  that  broke  the  spell.    The 
phantom  hope   that  had  lured  him  from  his 
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duty  and  his  love,  crumbled  into  ashes.  Always 
unreal,  it  had  mocked  his  imagination  with  ideal 
images,  and  perverted  his  right  judgment,  and 
now  he  knew  it. 

She  had  never  loved  him  but  as  a  brother. 

But  would  he  have  acted  otherwise  ?  To 
some  men  it  might  have  been  possible,  but  not 
to  Arthur  Conway,  the  creature  of  impulse, 
blown  about  by  every  wayward  gust  of  passion. 
And  now  his  position  was  singular  and  afflict- 
ing. He  had  made  two  promises  entirely  con- 
travening and  annulting  all  his  previous  resolu- 
tions and  it  may  be  hopes.  Swept  away  by 
Edith's  tears,  the  avalanche  of  vengeance  which 
he  had  prepared  and  determined  to  let  fall  on 
the  traitor's  head  existed  no  longer,  or  if  some 
portion  of  it  did  still  remain,  it  could  not  fall 
without  the  traitor  brought  it  down  upon  him- 
sdf.     And  he  must  not  tempt  him  to  advance. 

Forced  by  this  to  lurk  unseen  and  unknown 
about  the  very  place  that  was  his  own,  and  for 
which  he  had  now  sacrificed  so  much,  instead  of 
claiming  it  openly  in  the  face  of  day  and  dis- 
possessing the  unrighteous  usurpers  with  a 
strong  and  vengeful  hand;  forced  by  this  to 


perax  tbe  sdgnki  oq  his  birdi  to  icnnm  un- 
viped  avvr.  vbm  he  coaU  so  task  jtan  \k 
kpnancy.  and  W  so  doing  rescnr  his  modia^s 
noaaarr  from  c&shoooiir  and  expose  the  nusoar 
bk  ujducq  of  dse  dead.  Yet  must  he  vemiiD 
xBacdrc  True,  he  vas  at  fibertr  to  tcfl  the 
Tilbm  that  his  plots  and  wicked  deeds  wereal 
hid  bare,  but  what  would  such  a  man  care  fir 
the  Toaoe  of  ooosdence  ?  what  would  he  care  that 
his  guik  and  crimes  were  discovered,  if  puzush- 
mcnt  and  exposure  were  not  to  follow  tiie 
disoorrrr  ?  The  areoger  might  be  dose  at  band, 
but  what  ci  thaL  The  promise  to  Edith  was 
as  a  shidd  <^  brass  to  him  whilst  her  frther 
was  afire. 

But  there  was  another  promise— Marguerite. 
What  did  this  inTcJve  ?  Either  he  must  brak 
hb  word,  or  go  to  seek  her  again;  she  oodd 
not  wdl  come  to  hinL  Could  he  leave  1<Jigtaf>d 
now?  Could  he  dare  to  offer  himsdf  and  his 
taDen  fixtunes  to  the  gentle  and  afflicted  Mar- 
guerite? How  should  be  ex{dain  to  her  his 
sudden  flight,  and  hb  no  less  sudden  return,  if 
return  he  did,  having  effiected  nothing,  without 
betraying  that  Edith  still  held  the  sway  of  love 
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over  him  ?  Would  it  not  be  an  insult  to  such 
a  being  to  confess  it  ? 

Poor  Arthur !  he  had  never  been  in  such  a 
difficulty ;  and,  to  increase  it,  his  feelings  were 
now  tending  more  and  more  towards  the  point 
they  should  have  never  turned  from.  Now 
that  there  was  no  more  hope  of  Edith,  he  saw, 
in  his  behaviour  towards  Marguerite,  a  want  of 
consistency,  of  good  faith,  that  wrung  his  very 
heart-strings.  Did  he  love  her  ?  A  few  hours 
ago  we  might  safely  have  said  no ;  but,  since 
Edith's  confession,  he  had  turned  to  her  who 
truly  loved  him,  with  an  eager  heart ;  as  the 
traveller  in  the  desert,  long  deceived  by  the  tan- 
talizing mirage,  rejoices  doubly  when  he  dis- 
covers a  real  and  living  fountain. 

Such  thoughts  and  feelings  as  we  have  at- 
tempted to  describe  passed  confusedly,  though 
rapidly,  through  Arthur's  mind,  as  he  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  keeper's  lodge. 

We  cannot  give  the  whole  conversation  that 
ensued  between  the  old  keeper  and  our  hero ; 
but  EDam's  replies  to  Arthur's  questions  were  to 
the  following  eflFect.  They  had  never  attempted 
to  get  rid  of  him,  though  all  the  other  servants, 
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except  Miss  Edith's  maid,  had  been  dther  sent 
away,  or  had  left  of  their  ovm  accord.  P^y, 
he  supposed,  because  the  cottage  had  been  ^yen 
to  him  by  Sir  WiUiam  Deverell,  for  his  md  his 
son's  life ;  partly,  he  thought,  because  Sir  Walter 
and  the  Marquis  were  somewhat  afraid  of  him, 
as  he  believed  he  had  more  knowledge  of  the 
Deverell  will,  and  the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Conway,  than  he  chose  to  reveal ;  but  in  that  they 
were  mistaken.  He  only  knew  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Deverell  had  never  made  any  other  will  be- 
sides the  one  found  in  his  fishing-case;  and 
that  he  had  never  for  a  moment  doubted  our 
hero's  legitimacy. 

As  to  Miss  Edith's  marriage,  he  was  very 
much  surprised  to  learn  that  Arthur  had  nevor 
heard  of  its  being  contemplated,  before  he  got 
Dinah  Derrick's  letter,  as  it  was  originally  in- 
tended to  have  been  celebrated  on  the  1st  of 
September;  but  Sir  Walter  having  been 
seized  with  a  violent  and  dangerous  attack  of 
paralysis  just  before  that  date,  it  had  been  post- 
poned, in  consequence,  till  November. 

He  had  had  very  little  communication  with 
the  new  servants  at  the  Hall,  who  were  all  the 
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creatures  of  the  Marquis,  and  who  were  a  bad, 
drunken  set,  and  did  very  much  as  they  pleased, 
as  neither  Sir  Walter  nor  Miss  Edith  would 
look  after  them. 

The  Marquis  had  entire  command  over 
everything,  but  he  did  not  like  field  sports,  and 
never  rode,  scarcely  indeed  ever  leaving  the 
house ;  so  that  the  kennel  and  stables  had  gone 
to  ruin,  and  the  poachers  had  got  so  much  the 
upper  hand,  as  he  had  no  assistants,  that  there 
was  very  little  game  or  fish  left  in  the  preserves. 
Altogether,  times  were  veiy  bad,  now  that  the 
Baronet  could  not  take  the  field.  No  company 
ever  came  to  the  Hall,  and  the  only  time  he 
ever  saw  any  of  the  family  was  at  church,  when 
Miss  Edith,  and  latterly  the  foreign  gentleman, 
used  to  be  present  at  the  Sunday  service. 

The  wedding,  he  said,  was  kept  very  secret 
Except  in  the  village,  no  one  knew  of  it,  until 
just  before  it  took  place.  He  could  not  abide 
it ;  and  when  Miss  Edith's  maid  told  him  it  was 
to  be,  he  had  advised  her  to  send,  and  get  the 
young  master  home,  to  prevent  it.  Somehow, 
letters  must  have  been  stopped  from  going  out 
to  the  West  Indies ;  for  she  had  told  him  that 
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Miss  Edith  bad  alreat 

during  the  spring  and 
had  come  in  return. 
"  And  now,"  said  o 

"  I  be  right  glad  you 

Artliur,  to  claim  your  c 

"  But  I  nm  Dot  g( 

1 

EUam,"  rephed  our  bei 

is  to  say." 

"  And  what  be  you 
self,  my  dear  young  raa 

"  Heaven  only  knov 

all  you  can  do  me  a 
matter  of  some  risk, 
scrape — that  Frenchraa 

ceitfiil." 

"  And    sure,    Maste 

gamekeeper,     sturdily. 

deal  witii  awkn'ard  ca? 

their  ways,  that  is,  poac 

this  foreign  Markis  the 

old.  Master  Arthur,  but 

do  a  bit  of  work  for  you 

"  I  want  you  to  tak 

into  his  hands  yourself 
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you  are  there,  watch  him  well ;  if  he  reads  it, 
mark  the  expression  of  his  eyes ;  and  if  he  says 
anything,  try  and  remember  his  words." 

*^  And  if  he  asks  me  any  questions  about  it?" 

''  Tell  him  it  is  from  Miss  Edith,  that  is  all 
^— not  a  word  about  myself." 

'*  I  can  be  as  mute  as  a  dying  fox.  Master 
Arthur,  and  he  won't  get  much  out  of  me ;  but 
I  won't  tell  no  lies." 

"  Nay,  Ellam,  it  is  the  truth — it  is  indeed 
from  my  cousin." 

"  That's  enough.  Master  Arthur.  I'm  your 
man.     Shall  I  go  at  once  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  scarcely  time  yet,  and  I  must 
settle  what  we  are  to  do." 

Arthur  mused  a  few  minutes,  and  then  said : 

'*  I  shall  return  at  once  to  Plymouth,  and 
stay  at  the  *  Crown  Inn'  till  I  hear  from  your 
son,  that  my  cousin  Edith  is  safe  and  well.  I 
told  him  to  write  to  me  at  the  Post-office  there, 
and  you  can  do  the  same,  taking  care  that  your 
letters  are  not  stopped ;  and  let  me  know  what 
the  Marquis  said  and  did  when  he  received  my 
letter,  and  what  is  going  on." 

yoL.  III.  Q 
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The  old  keqier  scnlcfaed  Us  head  in  per- 
plexitj,  and  said: 

''  B^  pardon,  Iblasler  Ardiiir,  but  I  dioi^t 
I  told  yon  that  that  part  of  my  eddicaiioii  bad 
been  forgotten.  I  can  make  my  mark  or  even 
scratch  my  name  in  a  rough  sort  of  a  way,  but 
I  can't  write,  mcM^'s  the  pity." 

*"  Then  I  must  cotoe  over  to  Mc^ey  ynBag^ 
and  see  you  occasionaDy." 

^  That's  scarcely  do  neither  Fm  thinking, 
Master  Arthur :  there  be  more  than  one  know 
that  you  be  come  back,  and  you  might  be  way- 
laid if  they  found  you  out.  He'd  not  stick  at 
trifles,  depend  upon  it,  to  get  you  out  of  the  way 
just  now;  if  I  bean't  much  mistaken  there's 
something  about  a  will  going  on,  and  that's  why 
Lawyer  Clark  was  up  at  the  Hall  to-day  so  long." 

**  True,"  said  Arthur,  musingly,  "  I  had  for- 
gotten that.  He  might  murder  me — ^it  is  quite 
in  his  way.  Did  not  you  say  something  about 
a  wiU,  Ellam  ?" 

*'  Yes,  Master  Arthur ;  the  Markis,  the  law- 
y«r,  and  Sir  Walter  were  closeted  together,  and 
two  of  the  servants  were  sent  for.  Miss  Derrick 
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said^  to  the  library,  no  doubt  as  witnesses.     It's 

bot  a  guess,  Master  Arthur." 

•*  A  shrewd  one,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  the 

sooner  the  villain  gets  the  letter  from  my  cousin 

^le  better.     Now,  good-by,  EUam,  I  shatt  come 

over  in  a  day  or  two  from  Plymouth.     Be  on 

the  bridge  over  the  trout-stream  at  the  daric 

pool  about  noon  on  each  day  if  you  can.     I  can 

bide  myself  there  where  none   can  find  me. 

Your  fishing  lessons  have  taught  me  all  the 

secret  places  in  the  rocks,  and  some  day  I  hope, 

way  trusty  old  friend,  that  we  shall  resume  them. 

Go  up  to  the  Hall  in  half  as  hour,  that  will  give 

me  start  enough,  and  I  shall  be  at  Plymouth 

before  he  has  recovered  fi*om  the  shock.'' 
*  *  *  *  # 

Riqiidly  must  the  scenes  change  at  this  period 
of  our  history.  We  are  now  in  the  old  town  of 
Flymoath. 

Day  succeeded  day,  and  yet  no  letter,  no  mes- 
81^  reached  our  hero  from  either  of  the  Ellams. 
Twice  he  had  gone  over  to  Morky  to  try  and 
the  old  keeper,  but  both  times  without 
He  had  watched  the  bridge  for  hours, 
but  in  vain ;  and  then  he  had  ventured  to  cross 

Q  2 
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the  park  to  the  keeper's  lodge,  but  there  was  no 
sign  of  its  owner ;  and  on  both  occasions  he  re- 
turned by  the  foot-bridge  before  mentioned.  Still 
no  EUlam.     This  was  startling  ! 

One  day,  he  casually  encountered  the  Captain 
of  the  '  Emerald/  and  from  him  he  learnt  that 
she  was  refitting  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  go 
out  again  to  the  West  Indies,  with  the  conyoy 
under  Admiral  Christian,  which  was  then  getting 
ready  for  sea  at  Portsmouth,  to  see  the  laige 
West  Indian  fleet  of  merchantmen  safe  to  their 
destination.  In  the  course  of  their  conversation, 
he  said  it  was  likely  that  he  should  cruise  off 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  making  Dominica 
his  head-quarters  when  out  there.  This  natu- 
rally made  our  hero  think  of  his  promise  to  his 
cousin  Edith,  and  he  hinted  as  to  the  possibility 
of  his  soon  going  himself  again  to  the  West 
Indian  Islands.  The  Captain,  who  was  part 
owner  of  the  privateer,  offered  him  immediately 
a  free  passage,  and  Arthur,  grateftd  for  such 
liberality,  as  his  means  were  now  limited,  thanked 
him  cordially,  and  said  that  he  would  let  him 
know  finally  in  a  few  days,  whether  his  business 
in  England  would  permit  him  to  sail  in  the 
*  Emerald.' 
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On  the  seventh  day  from  his  landing  in  Eng- 
land, Arthur  was  surprised  and  perplexed  to  see 
Young  Ellam  in  his  bed-room,  as  he  was  dress- 
ing for  breakfast. 

There  was  a  look  of  anxiety  and  grief  in  the 
swarthy  countenance  of  the  young  keeper  that 
bespoke  evil  tidings. 

"  What  has  brought  you  back  so  soon, 
Ellam  ?'*  said  Arthur,  sharply.  "  I  thought  you 
were  in  London." 

"  We  never  got  there  at  all,  Master  Arthur," 
replied  the  keeper,  gravely. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Ellam  ?"  cried  our  hero, 
hoarsely. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  bring  you  bad  news,  my  dear 
young  master,  but  Miss  Edith  is — " 

"Dead!"  screamed  Arthur.  "I  saw  it — I 
felt  it — I  knew  it  when  you  came  in.  Oh !  my 
God,  what  shall  I  do — how  shall  I  act  now  ?  I 
shall  go  mad !  It  is  I  that  have  killed  her ! 
God  have  mercy  upon  me !  Yet  I  might  have 
foreseen  this — ^poor  Edith  !  She  was  terribly  ill 
at  the  cottage,  and  I,  selfish  brute  that  I  am,  let 
her  go  on  the  journey  that  has  killed  her.  It 
is  I,  Ellam,  I  who  am  her  murderer  I     There 
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was  but  this  wanting  to  crown  the  heap  I  had 
piled  up.     EUam,  am  I  not  a  villain  ?'' 

The  young  keeper  tried  all  his  powen  of  per- 
suasion to  calm  his  young  master.  He  had  greater 
command  over  Arthur's  wayward  fimcieft,  and 
bitter  self-reproaches,  than  even  he  himself  was 
aware  of.  Arthur  listened  to  his  words  of  con- 
solation and  encourageraenty  and  after  a  time 
tb^  had  their  effect.  The  gusts  of  aoguidi 
and  self-condemnation  subsided  into  the  steady 
gale  of  real  and  bitter  grief  Yet  for  hows  he 
dared  not  trust  himself  to  question  EDam,  or 
to  hear  his  story. 

When  he  did  tell  it,  it  created  so  str(»ig  a 
revulsion  of  feeling,  that  energy  once  more 
took  the  place  of  miserable  prostration. 

"We  got  as  far  as  Hungoford,  Master 
Arthur,"  resumed  the  keeper,  "  but  there  Afiss 
Edith  was  taken  so  ill,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
stop.  Miss  Louisa  was  immediately  sent  for, 
and  a  doctor  from  London.  I  was  not  present, 
as  you  may  suppose,  when  they  saw  the  youi^ 
lady,  but  next  morning  Miss  Edith  was  a  litde 
better,  and  I  was  sent  for  to  go  up  to  her.  She 
lying  on  A  S0&,  dressed,  but  looking  deadly 
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pale.  There  was  no  one  in  the  room  but  our- 
selves. It  was  very  awful  like.  She  could 
hardly  speak,  poor  young  lady !  but  she  mo- 
tioned me  to  oome  near  her.  Her  words  were 
in  a  whisper,  but  yet  a  little  wild,  as  if  her  mind 
was  wandering  a  bit,  but  I  remember  every 
word  of  them.  Master  Arthur. 

"  *  You  have  been  my  cousin  Arthur  Conway's 
faithful  friend:  be  so  still  to  him,  for  he  will 
need  one.  Tell  him  that  I  shall  not  rest  in  my 
grave  if  he  forgets  his  promise.  I  beseech  him 
on  my  death-bed  to  make  this  atonement  for 
his  erring  and  wretched  cousin,  and,  as  a  token 
that  she  is  forgiven,  let  him  call  his  first-born 
daughter  Edith.  Let  him  not,  as  you  are  a 
true  fiiend,  waste  the  precious  hours  of  his 
youth  in  vain  regrets  and  useless  sorrowing. 
Let  him  hasten  to  seek  Aer,  and  may  he  find 
ker  worthy  of  his  love.  So  will  the  memory  of 
has  cousin  Edith  not  be  accursed.' 

"Don't  be  diocked,  dear  Master  Arthur; 
but  no  sooner  had  she  said  this,  than  I  saw 
a  Budden  deep  flush  spread  over  her  pale  face, 
and  the  blood  came  gushing  forth  from  her 
nHMith  and  nostrils.     I  ran  to  the  door,  and 
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cried  for  hdp;  but  befcnre  l^Gss  Louisa  could 
reach  the  sofis^  a  strong  convulsion  passed  over 
her,  and  she  was  dead." 

Arthur  did  not  attempt  to  speak ;  but  indi« 
Gated  to  EDam  to  go  on  with  his  story,  whidi 
he  did,  thus : 

''Seeing  I  could  be  of  no  further  use,  and 
bdieving  that  you  would  not  be  safe  within 
reach  of  the  Hall,  I  got  on  the  coach,  and  came 
on  as  &r  as  Morley ;  where  I  got  down  to  look 
in  at  the  lodge.  Father  was  not  there,  and 
there  were  no  signs  of  him;  no  fire  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  rooms  all  untidy.  I  thought, 
may  be  he  had  joined  you,  Master  Arthur ;  but 
I  find  he  has  not.  Still,  as  I  knew  the  ways 
of  the  place,  I  thought  I  might  as  wdl  take  a 
look  round,  keeping  out  of  sight  of  the 
windows.  Well,  I  saw  nothing  till  I  came 
to  what  we  call  the  hanging-bridge,  that  crosses 
the  trout  stream,  where  it  rushes,  with  a  fell, 
between  the  high  cliffs,  into  the  black  pool, 
where  the  big  fish  lie.  Two  men  were  stand** 
mg  on  It;  one  was  the  foreign  Markis,  the 
other,  a  man  I  knew  well  formerly  as  a 
poaching  vagabond— one    Gaffeny,   half   Irish, 
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half  gipsy,  and  whole  scamp.  I  got  near  them 
easy  enough;  but  the  water,  swelled  by  the 
rain,  made  such  a  confounded  noise,  that  I 
could  not  hear  what  they  were  talking  about; 
but  I  saw  the  Markis  point  to  the  deep 
hole  below,  and  act  a  bit,  as  if  pushing  some- 
thing over  into  it,  from  the  bridge.  Well, 
Master  Arthur,  I  thought  to  myself,  they 
can't  be  here  for  nothing;  so  I  hid  behind 
one  of  the  big  lumps  of  moss-covered  rock, 
that  shuts  in  the  narrow  path  to  the  bridge. 

"  Presently  they  turned,  and  came  back  over 
the  bridge,  towards  me;  one  following  the 
other,  for  there  is  not  room  for  two  abreast. 

"They  stopped  close  by  where  I  was  hid, 
I  could  have  almost  touched  them ;  you  may 
think.  Master  Arthur,  how  I  listened.  The 
first  words  I  heard  came  from  your  enemy. 

"  *  You  are  sure  he  comes  this,  way  ?' 

"  *  Yes,*  replied  the  poacher,  "  I  seed  him 
twice  this  week.' 

*  And  pray  what  were  you  doing  in  the  park  ?* 
The  man  stammered  something,  and  looked 
flabbergasted. 

"  *  Well,    never    mind,'    said   the    Markis ; 
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'  only,  remember,  1  am 

with,'  and  I  saw  his  e 

aiake's ;  '  a  hundred  po 

"  I  couldn't  hear  an; 

on,  and  sooq  separated 

towards  the  Hall,  and 

wards  turning  back,  a* 

Just  as  be  came  to  whi 

out,  and  met  him  face  t 

"'Hillo,  Bill  Gaffen) 

errand  are   you  aiter  nt 

when  he  saw  me,  to  1 

Arthur,  a  little   chaffing 
and  at  last  1  said  to  hii 
know,  Bill  Gaifeny,  wh 
duck  in  the  river  f     1 

t 

stared,  and  looked  like 
few  minutes,  to  recover 
how  it  was  you,  Master 
knowing  the  chap  well, 
it,  and  1  was  right. 
that  if  he  had  even  su 
thing,  no,  not  thousands 
tempted   him   to  agree 
head.     Then  I  asked  \ 
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fSither  was.  But  he  said  he  didn't :  and  I  bo- 
fieve  he  didn't,  for  he  was  so  scared,  that  he 
could  hardly  he^  telling  the  truth.  After  I 
had  hinted  that  it  might  not  be  long  before  you 
came  to  your  own  again,  I  found  he  was  easily 
led  on,  so  I  drew  him  out  gradually,  and  he 
confessed,  under  a  promise  of  secrecy  to  all  but 
you,  that  the  foreigner  had  offered  him  a  hundred 
pounds  if  he  would  manage  to  throw  you  over 
into  the  gully-hole:  that  is,  not  you  exactly, 
Master  Arthur,  but  a  yoxmg  man  dressed  as  a 
sailor,  who  had  latterly  been  in  the  habit  of 
coming  across  the  bridge.  The  Marquis  said 
he  was  a  spy  upon  him,  and  would  ^do  him  an 
mjury,  and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  get 
rid  of  him  in  this  way.  Bill  Gaffeny  was 
tempted  by  the  hundred  poimds,  for  he  was 
terribly  out  at  elbows,  and  agreed  to  do  the  job^ 
though  he  didn't  like  it  much.  And  now  he 
said  he  was  mighty  glad  that  I  had  popped  in 
the  way,  to  prevent  his  doing  it,  for  he  was  sure 
your  ghost  would  have  never  let  him  rest,  day 
or  night  They  like  you.  Master  Arthiu*,  in 
these  parts;  and  I  don't  think  there  is  one 
would  lift  a  hand  against  you,  barring  a  stranger. 
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When  he  let  this  out, 
made  use  of ;  so  to  ma 
him  it  was  not  likely  y' 
way  again,  till  you  W( 
would  say  nothing  aboo 
provided  he  would  give 
send  or  bring  us  timely 
of  the  Frenchman's  i 
swore  that  he  would,  i 
mouth." 

"  I  am  verj'  uneasy  e 
Arthur,  when  Elliun  hai 

"  I'm  not  afeerd  fo 
Master  Arthur,"  repliei 
a  cute  old  fox ;  and  I  u 
not  at  home.  He  is  a  , 
of  them,  with  her  in  hi 
nothing  of  him.  If  he 
for  some  good  reason  o 
it,  Master  Arthur." 

"  Would  that  I  coul( 
hero,  in  his  usual  despc 
seems  for  ever  my  fate, 
one  who  is  friendly  to  i 
fortune." 
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"  Young  Master  is  in  one  of  his  low  fits 

again,''  thought  Ellam,  who  was  in  reality  as 

much  puzzled  and  anxious  about  his  father's 

mysterious  absence  as  our  hero :  ''this  won't  do." 
***** 

Another  week  has  slipped  stealthily  by.  No 
news  from  old  Ellam,  no  news  from  Bill 
Gaffeny,  and  the  'Emerald'  is  ready  for  sea. 
In  three  days  she  is  to  sail.  Arthur  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  out  in  her,  and  seek  once 
more,  in  a  tropical  land,  the  lovely  flower  that 
now  he  longed  to  gather.  He  has  heard  from 
his  cousin  Louisa.  She  has  forgiven  everything, 
and  is  coming  to  the  Hall  to  cherish  her  father's 
declining  days.  Edith  rests  in  her  grave.  He 
remembers  the  promises  made  to  her  when 
alive :  shall  he  break  them  now  that  she  is  in 
the  tomb  ?  Let  her  father  enjoy,  if  he  can,  his 
ill-gotten  wealth.  It  is  but  for  a  season. 
Let  the  wicked  Marquis  prosper  in  his  evil 
ways.  He  is  but  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  his 
own  head.  The  time  will  come.  It  is  now  a 
good  spirit  that  leads  Arthur  to  do  what  is 
right,  the  evil  one  is  buried  deep  in  Edith's 
grave.     Duty  and   love,  his  promise  and  his 
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migbtjT  fleets  of  fine-o£-battle-diips  'and  single 
fijgatesy  kn^bts-errant^  of  the  deep,  met,  and 
die  thander  of  their  guns  spoke  oat  before  high 
heaven  the  enmity  of  the  nations.  Stem  and 
fierce  was  the  contest,  for  he  who  was  destined 
to  cast  the  weight  of  his  matchless  powers 
into  the  balanee,  was  yet  but  scarcely  known  to 
&me. 

But  there  is  a  power  mightier  than  either. 
Often  has  it  been  the  safeguard  of  these  heaven- 
protected  shores,  even  when  it  bore  death  and 
devastation  on  its  wings.  At  once  the  pre- 
server and  the  destroyer,  our  friend  and  our  foe 
— the  Tempest ! 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  and  every  eye  in  the 
^  Emerald'  was  turned  towards  the  east. 

In  truth,  it  was  a  grand  and  heart-stirring 
spectade.  The  glorious  cliffs  of  old  England 
loomed  grand  in  the  morning  haze,  whik  the 
sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  studded 
with  ships  of  every  class,  in  every  variety  of 
position,  with  their  white  sails  gleaming  in  the 
SUB.  There  a  stately  frigate,  with  but  little 
eausvas  spread  to  the  light  south-easterly  breeze, 
glided    slowly  and  majestically  along;    here  a 
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jet  l^gmg  astem; 
sciioooer,  hyii^-lo ;  hoe  a  lumbaiug  lfin&|MMt, 
rdtiiig  fiearfolh^y  even  in  die  gcnde  swell  of  the 
nofw  peaoefbl  Atlantic ;  while  fir  «wmr  to  the 
east  might  be  seen  the  Icftr  spaa  of  a  ndtk 
seren^-ibiiry  with  an  adminTs  flag  waiiif  at 
her  mast-head — the  proud   eoDtroDcr  of  the 


Slowly  and  gracefulhr  the  '  Emerald'  threaded 
her  way  throng  the  crowd  of  Tessek  to  speak 
the  Admiral,  and  pot  hersdf  under  hb  orden. 
Ere  she  could  effect  her  object,  the  scene  wtf 
dianged. 

Suddenly,  when  off  the  Isle  of  Portland,  the 
wind  veered  to  the  south,  and  dark,  cxniooos 
masses  of  doud  arose  on  the  horizon  towards 
the  wesL  Signals  were  made  from  the  men-of- 
war  to  the  fleet  to  stand  out  to  sea  and  gain  an 
offing,  so  as  to  ckar  the  dreaded  mass  of  rock 
running  out  so  fearfully  iuto  the  sea.  Aks,  too 
late !  Again  the  wind  veered,  coming  in  sudden 
and  fitful  gusts  fix)m  the  south-west,  with  vio- 
lent showers  of  driving  rain,  and  the  sea  got  op 
as  if  by  magic 
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Then  arose  a  scene  of  confusion  and  distress 
perhaps  unparalleled.  The  merchant-vessels  and 
transports,  short-manned  and  badly  officered, 
had  not  time  to  hand  their  light  sails  before  the 
squall  struck  them.  Sails  were  torn  away 
from  the  yards,  or  blown  from  the  bolt-ropes. 
Masts  and  spars  snapped  like  rotten  reeds,  and 
came  thundering  down,  wounding  and  killing 
many  unfortunates  in  their  fall,  or  sweeping 
them  away  into  the  raging  waters. 

Before  long,  it  blew  a  furious  gale,  dead  on 
shore.  We  will  not  attempt  to  depict  the  fear- 
ful horrors  that  ensued.  A  storm,  an  iron-bound 
coast,  a  lee-shore,  a  raging  sea,  a  confused  mul- 
titude of  half-manned  merchant-ships  and 
lumbering,  crowded  transports,  tell  their  own 
tale. 

But  the  storm  off  Weymouth,  and  along  that 
fearfVd  coast,  on  the  18th  November,  1795,  was 
long  remembered  for  its  sudden  and  fatal  seve- 
rity. Where  is  the  *  Emerald  ?'  She  is  weather- 
ing it  bravely,  though  staggering  fearfully  under 
the  canvas  she  is  obliged  to  carry  to  keep  her  off 
the  land.  The  sea  is  gushing  clear  and  bright 
through  her  lee-scuppers,  and  the  fierce  waves 
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are  washing  her  fore  and  aft  as  they  Ix^eak  over 
her.     Still  she  holds  her  own. 

But  see,  a  huge  dark  mass  comes  bearing 
down  on  her,  in  sad  distress,  yawing  fearfully. 
In  vain  are  shouts  and  cries ;  in  vain  is  all  the 
skill  of  the  Captain  and  the  energy  of  the  crew : 
a  collision  is  inevitable.  There  is  an  awful 
crash.  One  sinks  in  a  few  minutes  into  the 
yawning  gulf.  The  *  Emerald'  is  cut  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  her  foremast  and  bowsprit  carried 
dean  away,  her  boats  stove  in ;  and  in  a  few 
hours  she  must  go  down. 

There  is  but  one  chance  of  saving  any  of 
their  lives.  Well  does  the  Captain  know  the 
coast.  One  spot  only  affords  a  prospect  of 
life.  It  is  a  little  cove  amidst  grim  cavernous 
rocks.  The  entrance  is  fearfully  narrow:  if 
they  miss  it,  not  a  soul  will  be  saved,  but  if  he 
can  beach  her  there,  there  is  hope. 

With  great  difficulty  and  danger  she  is  at 
last  got  before  the  wind,  and  on  she  drives 
before  its  fury,  to  annihilation  or  safety. 


What  a  crash  as  her  sharp  keel  strikes  the 
sand  !     Away  goes  the  mainmast,  close  by  the 
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board  over  her  side,  as  she  heels  to  the  force 
of  the  first  thundering  breaker  that  comes 
oraobing  and  towering  through  the  rocky  gap, 
and  lifts  her  farther  towards  the  shore,  grinding 
her  against  the  beach  as  if  it  would  tear  her 
in  pieces ;  but  her  firame  is  strong  and  solid, 
and  1^  resists  it.  As  it  spends  itsdf,  the 
sailors  damber  over  her  bows,  and  along  the 
wreck  of  the  mainmast :  some  reach  the  shor^ 
others  are  washed  away  by  the  relentless  surf: 
Arthur  has  been  struck  down  and  stunned: 
another  huge  foam-crested  wave  strikes  her  and 
sweeps  her  further  up  the  beach.  Threatening 
death,  it  has  proved  the  salvation  of  those  who 
had  clung  to  the  vessel,  for  the  next  wave 
scarcely  breaks  over  her,  and  the  tide  is  begin- 
ning to  ebb. 

Ellam  has  never  lost  his  presence  of  mind. 
When  the  ^  Emerald'  struck,  and  the  mainmast 
went  over  her  side,  he  saw  his  young  master 
thrown  down  by  some  of  the  falling  rigging, 
and  he  p^xseived,  at  once,  that  without  a  strong 
and  immediate  effort  was  made  to  save  him,  he 
must  be  washed  overboard.  Twining  a  rope^ 
which  providentially  was  strongly  secured  to  a 
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deet  on  the  weather-side,  round  one  arm,  he 
let  himself  slide  down  to  where  Arthur  wa» 
lying  helpless  against  the  lee  bulwark,  and 
passing  the  disengaged  arm  round  his  wust,  he 
contrived  to  lift  him,  and  by  a  strong  effort, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  rope,  he  recovered  his 
position  under  the  low  but  strong  timbers  of 
the  weather-side,  and  lashing  the  rope  two  or 
three  times  round  both  their  bodies,  he  suc- 
oeded  in  maintaining  his  place  of  security  until 
the  wreck  was  lifted  and  forced  by  the  violent 
heaving  of  the  surf,  so  far  up  the  beach,  that  as 
soon  as  the  tide  began  to  ebb,  the  waves 
scarcely  reached  them.  Then,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  people  on  the  beach,  our  hero  was  safdy 
carried  in  EUam's  arms  to  the  shore,  though  he 
still  continued  senseless. 

There  is  a  small  village  or  hamlet  near  this 
singular  cove,  and  there  he  was  conveyed,  and  a 
siugeon  sent  for. 

Some  days  elapsed  before  our  hero  was 
restored  to  consciousness.  He  had  suffered  a 
slight  concussion  of  the  brain,  but  no  bones 
were  broken,  and  his  bruises  were  not  of  a 
serious  nature. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


It  was  a  dear  starlight  night  when  Arthur 
drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  *  Crown  Inn.'  He 
felt  very  stiff  and  confused  after  his  long  drive, 
and  when  he  alighted  from  the  chaise,  instead 
of  entering  the  inn,  he  told  Ellam  to  secure  him 
a  bed  and  order  supper  ;  and  without  any 
definite  object,  strolled  up  the  street. 

Just  as  he  turned  the  comer,  where  hung  a 
dim  lamp,  he  ran  suddenly  against  a  man 
smoking  a  cigar. 

Arthur  b^ged  the  man's  pardon,  and  was 
passing  on,  when  his  hand  was  suddenly 
grasped  and  wrung  heartily,  and  the  stranger 
exclaimed,  in  a  strong,  dear  voice : 
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'^  C'est  bien  toiy  man  ami.    Aha !  our  star  is 
in  the  ascendant !  vive  la  fortune  /" 

It  was  Fran9ois  Devrien. 

In  truth,  the  meeting  was  strange  and  un- 
locked for,  particularly  on  Arthiu-'s  side.  He 
could  hardly  helieve  it  vras  real  Had  he  not 
fdt  the  warm,  cordial  dasp  of  the  young  Frendi- 
man's  hand,  he  might  have  thought  he  had 
seen  his  wraith,  not  the  living,  breathing  form 
of  his  mother's  son.  There  was  something,  at 
first  sight,  so  unaccountable  in  thus  encounter- 
ing  each  other  in  a  sea-port  town  in  England, 
that  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  scene  in  some 
Arabian  Night's  tale,  not  of  a  simjde^  sober 
reality.  But  when  Arthur  found  that  Us 
brother  was  actually  staying  at  the  same  inn, 
and  that  Rosalie,  too,  was  there,  his  wonder 
increased,  and  he  grew  very  impatient  to  kan 
what  had  brought  Fran9ois  and  his  diarming 
wife  so  suddenly  and  imexped;edly  to  Enghnd. 
Arm-in-arm  they  returned  to  the  *  Crown.' 
Supper  was  soon  served  in  a  warm  and  com- 
fortable room,  and  they  sat  down  to  it  tete^ 
tetCy  for  Rosalie  did  not  appear ;  she  was  tired, 
and  had  gone  to  bed. 
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EDain  did  not,  as  usual,  wait  at  table  on  his 
young  master.  He  had  gone  out,  the  waiter 
said,  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival.  He 
had  bespoken  rooms,  and  ordered  supper,  and 
then,  without  leaving  any  message,  he  had  left, 
and  had  not  r^^umed;  but  Arthur  was  too 
much  occupied  mth  the  new  arrival  to  think 
twice  about  the  faithful  Ellam. 

The  doth  was  cleared  away.  The  wax 
candles  burnt  steadily,  the  fire  blazed  cheerily, 
the  red  wine  sparkled  and  dimpled  in  the 
Rowing  light  as  they  drew  their  chairs  to  the 
fire,  when  the  waiter  had  left  the  room. 

A  feeling  of  snugness  and  comfort  crept 
over  the  two  young  men,  and  Arthur  felt  more 
cheerful  and  contented  than  he  had  done  for 
some  time  past. 

"  You  are,  no  doubt,  surprised  to  see  me  in 
Inland,  mon  cheVy  are  you  not  ?"  said  Fran- 
cois, when  the  door  was  shut. 

"  Certainly,  Francois,  I  cannot  even  imagine 
why  you  have  come." 

"  My  reasons  were  cogent  ones." 

*'  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  they  relate 
to  myself." 
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**  Toa  are  not  fiur  wroi^  Artfaur,  and  I  ha?e 
m  tXnngt  taJe  to  tdl  yoo,  but  it  is  too  hie  to- 
D^L  Thoogfa  this  claret  is  tolerafale  and  the 
food  not  bad  foran  Kngfah  adsimier^  and  jour 
company  the  most  agreeable  to  me  in  tike  world, 
I  most  postpone  it  till  to-morrow:  then  3foa 
shall  learn  alL  But,  instead,  td  me  what  yon 
have  been  doing  wilh  yourself  and  give  me  the 
emie  dm  pa§tJ* 

**  My  story  is  soon  told,"  rqiliBd  Arthur, 
with  a  sigh,  *^  I  hsTe,  as  usual,  £uled.  I  was  too 
late  to  saTe  my  ^poor  cousin,  Edith,  and  she  is 
dead." 

A  great  difficulty  solved,  diougfat  FVan^ois. 

"  And  I  promised  her  to  spare  my  enemies. 
The  weapons  are  taken  out  of  mv  haiwis^  and  I 
am  poweiiess; 

So  said  Marinier,"  muttered  Francois. 
Coupled  with  this  promise  was  another, 
that  I  should  return  to  the  West  Indies  and 
seek  to  r^ain  what  I  had  lost  through  her.  It 
was  her  dying  request;  but  the  winds  and 
waves  drove  me  back  again,  and  I  was  mur- 
muring and  repining  against  the  will  of  God, 
and  k) !  you  are  here." 
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**  How  happy  it  would  make  dear  little  Mar- 
guerite, if  she  could  hear  that  you  were  again 
going  out  to  seek  her." 

"  Have  I  not  behaved  to  her  like  a  villain  ? 
Tell  me  how  is  she  ?  how  did  she  bear  my  base 
desertion  of  her  ?" 

^^  When  I  last  saw  her  she  was  well  and 
happy.  Ever  trusting  in  your  love  and  truth, 
my  dear  Arthur,  she  did  not  make  herself 
miserable  about  your  absence,  and  she  has 
proved  herself  right.   .  Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  I  am  not  worthy  of  her,  Francois.  Such 
purity,  such  confiding,  innocent  love  is  too  good 
for  such  a  wretched  vacillatbg  being  as  I  am. 
But  I  will  confess  everything  to  her,  and  then  if 
she  does  not  reject  me — " 

"  She  will  only  pity  you,  Arthur,  and  love 
you  more  and  more." 

**  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  the  courage 
to  do  so  even  now,  had  I  not  promised.  I  will 
not  deceive  her ;  she  shall  know  all  my  folly,  all 
my  weakness." 

"  Nonsense,  Arthur,  you  know  very  little  of 
such  women  as  Marguerite,  if  you  suppose  that 
will  make  any  difference.     In  the  first  place  she 


v9  not  befiere  tool  In  her  eves  too  are  the 
maU  perfect  of  bmnon  bemg%  nod  Dodmf 
dwrt  o€  yoor  actmlhr  uiAiiiiug 
woald  make  her  doobt  toot 
docs  not  oast  in  her  yomi^  heart,  and  the  tot 
htt  of  your  haTing  started  to  go  out  again  k 
aafficient  to  confirm  her  Tiews  of  Tonr  fidefitr. 
Bat  I  am  ^ad  that  yon  cfid  not  snooeed  in  year 
design  jost  at  jxescnt:  I  shoidd  have  been 
aorrr  indeed  to  have  missed  too.  How  Ad 
it  ha{^n?* 

Arthm-  related  how  he  had  been  wrecked  in 
die  '  Emerald,'  and  that  sm^McioDS  of  fool  fkf 
had  brought  him  bade  to  Flymoath.  Ellam's 
name  was  of  course  menticxied,  and  it  gave 
rise  to  some  peculiar  thoo^ts  in  the  mind 
of  the  young  Frendmian  which  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter. 

We  need  not  give  their  conrersation  further, 
as  Francms  resolutely  declined  tdlii^  any  part 
of  his  story  till  the  foEowii^  morning,  mudi  to 
Arthur's  surprise,  for  he  could  imagine  no  rea- 
son for  such  silence,  and  he  oouM  not  help  ex- 
pressingit ;  but  Fran9ois  turned  it  off  gaily  and 
hu^iingly,  and  offered  no  explanation. 
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When  they  retired  for  the  night,  Arthur  asked 
for  Ellam ;  but  he  had  not  returned  to  the  inn, 
and  the  waiter  knew  nothing  about  him. 

Arthur  thought  this  strange;  but  stranger 
things  were  to  happen. 

Our  hero  passed  a  restless  night,  and  did  not 
rise  till  late.  When  he  was  nearly  dressed, 
there  was  a  slight  knock  at  his  bedroom  door. 

*^  Come  in/'  he  said,  thinking  it  was  Ellam ; 
but  no  one  entered,  and  the  knock  was  re- 
peated. 

**  Who's  there?"  cried  Arthur,  impatiently. 

**  (Test  moij*  replied  a  small,  female  voice. 

"Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want?" 
was  the  imgallant  reply,  for  our  hero  was  not 
in  his  usual  good  temper.  EUam's  absence  had 
perplexed  and  annoyed  him. 

'*  CTest  moiy  la  petite  Fanfan/^  replied  the 
Toice;  "ne  me  connaissez  pas,  Monsieur  le 
Capitaine?  You  no  recollect  leetle  Fanfan, 
chezLa  Belle  Etoile,  ven  les  negres  cruels  put 
Iiim  all  in  de  fire  ?  Eh,  Massa  Conway,  you 
no  recollect  budcra  sodgers  ?" 

**  Stop,  stop,  for  mercy's  sake,"  replied  Ar- 
thur fifom  the  inside,  alarmed  at  Fanfan's  voluble 
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tongue  ;  *•  I  remember  you  very  weD,  ma  joUe 
petitCy  but  tell  me  what  you  want." 

*'  On  vous  attend  it  d^edner^  Monsiewr 
Arthur ;  Missie  Rosalie  say  tea  poil ;  pose  you 
no  venez  pas  vitCy  Missie  tdl  leetle  Fanftn 
alter  vous  chercher.  See,  je  vous  tnmve, 
must  come.  Missie  Rosalie  bien  fach^e^  pose 
you  don't." 

Arthur  could  not  refuse  this  invitation, 
though,  for  some  reason — not  a  good  one,  cer- 
tainly— he  would  rather  have  declined  it. 

The  waiter  opened  the  door,  and  anno\mced 
him.  Rosalie  rose  when  he  entered,  and,  with 
a  smile  and  a  blush,  offered  him  her  cheek  to 
kiss,  addressing  him  as  her  "  dear  brother." 
There  was  no  longer  any  coquetry  in  her  manner. 

Arthur  had  not  seen  her  since  the  fatal  morn- 
ing when  the  Carib  had  summoned  him  from 
La  Belle  Etoile,  yet  it  seemed  but  yesterday  that 
they  had  parted,  now  that  she  was  again  before 
him. 

How  lovely  she  looked  !  There  was  a  fresh 
glow  of  health  on  her  peach-like  cheeks,  which 
he  had  never  seen  in  that  enervating  climate ; 
her  eves  sparked  with  pleasure,  pure  and  sincere ; 
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they  had  lost  their  voluptuous  languor.  Her 
dark  hair,  drawn  back,  and  simply  parted  on  her 
forehead,  hung  in  large  waving  masses  over  her 
falling  shoulders.  No  golden  comb,  with  its 
crest  of  jewels,  decked  that  queen-like  head. 
Lovely  she  was  always,  but  oh!  how  much 
more  so  in  her  simplicity  ! 

Her  greeting  was  affectionate,  and  warm  with 
sisterly  love,  and  Arth\u-'s  heart  beat  with  a 
new  feeling.  He  had  never  had  a  sister,  now 
he  had  found  one. 

They  sat  down  to  breakfast. 

There  were  three  cups  and  saucers,  three 
plates-— in  fact,  everything  arranged  for  a  third 
person. 

Arthur  naturally  thought  it  was  for  Fran9ois, 
but  that  idea  was  promptly  dispelled  by  Rosalie 
saying: 

'^  Francois  is  gone  out  on  particular  business, 
and  the  naughty  boy  would  not  even  tell  me, 
his  wife,  what  it  is ;  but  he  will  not  be  back 
tin  the  afternoon :  so  we  shall  have  plenty  of 
time  to  have  a  long  cai^e  together  after  break- 
fiist. 

Arthur  did  not  like  to  ask  her  for  whom  the 
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third  plate  was  laid.     Had  he  a  secret  presenti- 
ment of  what  was  to  come  ? 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  there  was  the 
rustling  of  a  lady's  dress. 

A  slight  figure,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  en- 
tered. Arthur,  who  was  sitting  with  his  back 
to  the  door,  rose  instinctively  at  the  sound. 

He  turned  roimd* 

His  brain  reeled.  The  room  spun  round,  and 
he  caught  hold  of  a  chair«  or  he  would  have 
fallen.  Then  a  cry  burst  from  the  very  d^ths 
of  his  heart. 

"  Marguerite !" 

"  Arthur !" 

In  a  moment,  Rosalie's  presence  was  forgotten 
— the  impulse  was  irresistible.  Arthur  strained 
the  blushing,  trembling  little  Marguerite  to  his 
heart. 

In  that  moment,  months  of  suffering  were 
obliterated.  In  that  kiss  there  was  a  promise  of 
peace  and  happiness  for  the  future. 

Marguerite  burst  into  tears,  but  they  were 
tears  of  joy. 

Rosalie  looked  on  with  a  beaming  smile; 
th^  were  happy,  and  it  made  her  so,  for  it 
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wanted  but  this  to  crown  the  summit  of  her 
felicity. 

She  had  watched  for  it,  she  had  striven  for  it, 
die  had  prayed  for  it ;  and  now  it  seemed  that 
Providenoe  had  decreed  the  fulfilment  of  her 
prayers  and  wishes,  by  thus  throwing  these  two 
together,  after  so  strange  and  terrible  a  separa- 
timi— one  in  a  few  short  hours  to  be  in  the 
power  of  ruthless  savages ;  the  other,  seeking  for 
vengeance,  to  find  a  bullet. 

**  Come,  chOdren,"  said  Rosalie,  with  a  little 
laugh ;  *^  break&st  waits ;  the  tea  will  be  quite 
spoilt  if  you  look  any  longer  into  one  another's 
eyes.     Sit  down,  dear  ones/' 

The  lovers  blushed,  and,  perhaps,  looked  a 
little  confused ;  but  they  did  as  Rosalie  desired. 

The  manuscript  does  not  say  what  they  ate 
and  what  they  drank,  but  I  should  think  very 
little,  for  love,  joy,  and  sorrow  injure  the 
appetite  for  the  moment,  though  it  soon  recovers 
in  a  general  way. 

No  doubt  it  was  a  very — ^very  pleasant  break- 
fiisty  and  it  would  have  been  perfect  had  Fran- 
cois been  present  to  partake  of  it. 

Aflar  it  was  over,  Rosalie  left  the  two  young 
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lovers  together,  wisely  judging  that  they  might 
have  much  to  say  to  one  another.  What  they 
did  say,  the  reader  would  not  care  to  hear. 
Hours  passed,  but  Arthur  had  never  mentioned 
the  name  of  Edith.  Her  shadow  fell  no  loDger 
on  his  love  for  the  winning  Marguerite.  She 
asked  for  no  explanations — sufficient  to  her  was 
the  presence  of  her  beloved.  He  whispered 
words  of  love  and  affection  in  her  ear,  and  they 
fell  on  her  young  heart  like  manna  in  the  wil- 
derness.    She  fed  on  them,  and  was  satisfied. 

The  afternoon  had  advanced  ere  Rosalie  came 
back.  They  had  finished  luncheon,  but  the 
doth  was  not  removed  when  Francois  entered 
the  room.  His  face  was  flushed,  and  he  ap- 
peared very  much  excited.  They  all  rose,  and 
grouped  themselves  round  him  when  he  came 
in,  for  it  was  evident  that  he  brought  some  news. 
He  looked  from  one  face  to  the  other  with  a 
strange,  and  yet  meaning  smile,  which  not  one 
of  them  could  understand,  and,  filling  a  glass 
of  wine  from  the  decanter,  he  raised  it  in  the 
air,  and,  leaning  towards  Arthur,  said,  in  a  solemn 
voice: 

"  I  drink  to  the  health  and  long  life  of  Sir 
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Arthur   Conway,   and   the  fair  Marguerite ! 
And 


yy 


« 


He  quaffed  off  the  liquor  and  threw  down  the  cup," 


Baying :  "  no  lips  but  mine  shall  ever  touch  that 
glass.'' 

"  Explain  yourself !"  cried  Arthur,  vehemently 
excited  in  his  turn.     "  What  does  this  mean  ?" 

"  Simply  that  you  are  now  Sir  Arthur  Con- 
way, and  Lord  of  Morley  Hall." 

Exclamations  of  surprise  and  pleasure  escaped 
the  lips  of  the  lovely  Creole.  Marguerite 
watched  Arthur's  countenance  anxiously  and 
timidly,  as  if  fearing  the  effects  of  the  sudden 
announcement  on  his  sensitive  mind.  Indeed, 
he  was  so  excited  and  bewildered  by  this  unex« 
pected  intelligence,  that  he  could  scarcely  speak. 

"  Now,"  said  Fran9ois,  "  do  not  think  me 
ungallant,  ladies,  if  I  request  you  to  allow  me 
to  have  a  long  tete-a-tete  conversation  with  my 
dear  brother  Arthur :  by-and-by  you  shall  know 
all.     Are  you  satisfied  ?" 

"  I  suppose  we  must  be  so,"  replied  Rosalie. 
"  What  say  you,  dear  Marguerite  ?  my  lord  and 

VOL.   III.  s 


\mtL  Toa 


Rasifie»  Toa  know  thaX  yoa 


Dobl\  bcfiete  faim^  Mij^  dev,  he  is  a 

trnnt ;  even  now  he  is  httaiv  impatknl 

iRT  kne  na/t  gone  ikcadv.     ShiU  ve 

*  Ol^  Mi,"  sMd  Msgveriie^  gtowawg  at 
Arthur,  and  Hmhin^  *  wt  duA  onhr  be  k 
IIk  war." 

Bui  Arthur  <fid  not  s«r  amthmg;  he  did 
moL  as  mighl  haiie  beea  expected,  raise  am 
objection  to  the  buoshmenil  of  the  hdies^ 

^  Come  then,  dear  Mj^gie,"  said  Rosahe, 
indignaiithr,  '^  kt  us  kaive  these  ungalbnt 
gortleznen  to  themsdresw"  And  rising,  she 
smepk  majestJcaDr  out  of  ^be  room,  fiollowed 
hy  her  adopted  sister.  But  no  sooner  was 
the  dcMT  dosed  upon  tfiem  tiian  she  direw 
her  arms  round  Marguerite's  nedc  and  kissed 
her,  saying  tenderly :  "  May  you  be  as  happy, 
dearest,  as  you  deserre  to  be.  His  enemies  are 
overcome,  and  your  trials  2n  neailv  over."* 
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Let  us  DOW  rdate,  as  concisely  as  we  can,  the 
young  Frenchman's  story.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  give  it  partly  in  his  own  words,  partly  in 
aaiiative,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  fully 
imderstand  it     And  thus  he  commenced  it : 

"  On  the  morning  after  you  had  sailed  from 
DominBca  I  rose  rather  early.  It  was  oppres- 
sirdy  sukry,  and  the  doors  and  windows  had 
been  left  open  during  the  night. 

^*  On  the  table  in  my  dressing-room  I  found 
two  sealed  letters ;  one  directed  to  myself,  the 
other  to  Marguerite,  and  by  their  side  a  black 
kathem  poeket-book.  This  had  been  appa- 
rently lately  wetted,  and  then  carefully  dried. 
When  I  had  dressed,  I  caUed  the  slaves  one  by 
one  before  me,  and  questioned  them  separately 
as  to  how  these  letters  and  book  had  come  vdiere 
tbey  were.  They  stared  in  surprise,  and  one 
and  all  declared  that  they  knew  nothing  about 
them.'' 

•*  It  was  Le  Baron,"  said  Arthur.  "  I 
begged  him  to  deliver  the  letter  into  your 
own  handSto 

^  You  solve  the  mystery  eadfy  enough ;  and 
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SO  I  did  mysdf.  He  would  not  do  that  because 
I  had  offended  him,"  replied  Fran9ois. 

"  But  of  the  pocket-book,  I  know  nothing," 
continued  Arthur;  '^ unless  it  was  the  one 
Marinier  lost,  and  which  the  Carib  may  have 
picked  up." 

'^  You  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  at  once, 
Arthur.  It  is  his ;  and  its  contents  may  some- 
what surprise  you.  Are  you  prepared  to  hear 
them  ?     They  startled  me,  I  confess." 

"Tell  me  first,"  said  Arthur,  seizing  the 
young  Frenchman's  hand  nervously,  "  have 
they  anything  to  do  with  my  future  fate?  I 
have  been  hours  with  Marguerite ;  but  have  not 
had  the  courage  to  tell  her  anything." 

Francois  grasped  his  hand  warmly,  and  said : 

"  If  what  I  have  to  tell  you  does  not  change 
the  whole  current  of  your  thoughts,  if  it  does 
not  give  you  a  new  life ;  if  it  does  not,  in  feet, 
make  you  what  you  deserve  to  be — honoured, 
rich,  and  happy,  may  I  lose  Rosalie's  love. 
Little  Marguerite  shall  be  a  titled  lady  of  the 
land.  Dieu  merci !  I  have  forgotten  that  I 
am  a  sans  culotte,  and  you  shall  show  Madame 
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Rosalie  and  myself,  how  you  great  people  live 
in  this  foggy  little  island." 

*'  So  help  me  Heaven  !  and  may  God  pardon 
me  for  it/*  replied  Arthur,  in  a  low  voice ; 
"  before  I  met  you  yesterday,  I  was  so  utterly 
heart-broken,  that  I  did  not  care  what  became 
of  me.     Death  was  in  my  thoughts." 

"  Bah !"  said  Fran9ois,  gaily,  "  listen  to  me ; 
and  depend  upon  it,  that  will  be  the  last  thing 
you  will  wish  for.  Have  I  roused  your  curi- 
osity, or  are  you  thinking  of  little  Marguerite's 
blue  eyes  ?" 

Arthur  motioned  to  Francois  to  go  on. 

"  I  gave  her  yoiu:  note ;  and  when  she  read 
it,  I  saw  a  tear  drop  gently  on  it,  poor  little 
Maggie !  but  I  said  nothing,  either  to  her  or 
Rosalie,  about  the  pocket-book.  Now  for  its 
contents.    Here  is  the  original,  just  as  I  got  it." 

Francois  took  out  from  a  writing-case  a 
shabby  black  leathern  pocket-book,  and  laid  it 
before  him  on  the  table. 

Arthur  was  now  all  ciuiosity.  He  began  to 
have  an  inkling  of  what  was  coming,  for  he 
remembered  Marinier's  intense  anxiety  about 
this  book. 
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Fnoqoia  drew  a  small  folded  paper  ani  of 
one  of  the  pockets,  and  handed  it  to  Ardiur, 
saying :  "  A  dowry  for  Mai^guerite." 

Arthur  took  it  eagerly,  unfolded  it  with 
tmnbling  hands,  and  glanced  rapidly  over  its 
contents :  an  unutterable  expression  of  surprise 
and  pleasure  beamed  in  his  eyes,  and  lighted 
his  pale  countenance,  as  he  read  it.  Then  a 
-tear  dropped  softly  on  the  paper,  and  he  mur- 
mured  in  gentle  accents :  **  At  last ;  O,  my 
mother!  Great  God!  I  thank  Thee.  How 
inscrutable  are  Thy  ways  ;  how  wondeiful  Thy 
goodness!  What  have  I  done,  that  I  should 
receive  this  mercy  at  Thy  hands  !" 

Once  the  young  Fr^ichman  might  have  in- 
dulged in  a  slight  sneer  at  Arthur's  wards,  but 
now,  he  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  indina- 
tion  to  scoff  at  prayer  and  thanksgiving;  fbr 
he  believed :  no,  he  rather  joined  in  his  brother's 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence. He  saw  that  he  was  much  affected, 
and  for  some  time  was  sUent. 

And  what  was  this  document,  tiiat  had  raised 
mch  gratefiil  and  pleasurable  emotions  in  Ar- 
thur's heart  ? 
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It  was  the  very  paper  the  priest,  with  the 
glittering  blade  ^es,  had  removed  from  the 
velvet  piffse,  which  he  had  found  in  the  drawer 
of  the  ornamented  crucifix,  when  he  so  fear^ 
fully  recognised  the  dying  lady  by  her  beautiful 
golden  hair.  It  vras  in  trying  to  indicate  the 
existence  and  hiding-place  of  this  very  paper, 
that  the  ill-starred  Eugenie  excited  in  the  physi- 
dan's  mind  the  idea  that  she  was  praying  to  and 
adoring  the  crucifix. 

.  This  was  the  paper  mentioned  as  missing  in 
the  letter  from  the  Marquis  de  CharoUes,  which 
we  have  read ;  and,  to  recover  this  very  paper, 
Marinier  left  the  ^  Emerald,'  at  Barbadoes,  to 
return  to  Dominica. 

It  was  a  certificate  of  marriage  between  Ar* 
thur  William  Conway,  bachelor,  and  Eugenie 
de  la  Motte,  widow,  dated  at  Hamburgh,  on 
tbe  20th  December,  1773,  and  signed  by  the 
British  chaplain,  with  all  proper  formalities. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a 
genuine  document;  still  there  might  be  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  proving  its  authenticity. 
There  was  no  longer  any  English  church  at 
Hamburgh.  Twenty  years  and  more  had  elapsed 
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since  the  chaplain  had  signed  it ;  he  m^t  be 
dead ;  and  of  the  four  attesting  witnesses,  what 
m%ht  have  been  their  fifite  in  these  tenibk 
times? 

After  the  first  glow  of  surprise  and  {Measure 
had  passed  away,  a  sudden  chill  fell  on  Arthur's 
heart,  as  these  difficulties  presented  themsdres 
one  by  one,  to  his  apprehensive  nature.  His 
morbid  imagination  immediatdy  conjured  up 
before  him  a  host  of  improbable  contingencies, 
aH  more  or  less  bearing  on  the  impossibility  of 
his  ever  proxing  his  legitimac}' ;  and  he  was 
giving  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  desponding  tone, 
when  Francois  stopped  him,  sajing :  "  Do  not 
let  us  discuss  the  way  and  means,  dear  Arthur, 
just  now ;  but  let  me  rather  proceed  with  my 
story." 

"  I  will  not  interrupt  you  again,"  replied  our 
hero ;  "  but  it  seems  so  strange  that  you  should 
have  brought  me  this  treasure." 

"  You  will  think  it  stranger  when  I  have  told 
you  aD ;  but,  rtvenons !  where  did  I  leave  off  ? 
Well,  I  said  nothing  to  the  women  about  the 
pocket-book  that  day ;  but  when  I  was  at  leisure 
and  alone,  akhough  I  knew  it  ¥ras  not  mine,  I 
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took  the  liberty  to  examine  into  its  contents. 
The  first  paper  I  opened  contained  the  very 
information  I  was  most  anxious  to  procure.  It 
was  a  key  that  unlocked  a  deep  and  fearful  mys- 
teiy.  It  told  nxQ  that  the  Marquis  de  CharoUes 
was  alive,  and  still  scheming  and  plotting.  It 
revealed,  too,  the  place  of  his  habitation.  All 
that  Marinier  had  withheld  from  me,  in  his 
confession,  was  made  known,  except  my  fa- 
ther's name ;  and  it  coniirmed  what  Dallas  and  I 
had  agreed  upon — ^namely,  that  yoiu*  enemy  and 
mine  were  one  and  the  same  individual. 

"  The  murderer  of  my  father  was  breathing 
freely  the  air  of  life,  and  prospering  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, at  the  expense  of  you,  my  new- 
found brother. 

"  I  read  letter  after  letter.  Some  were  copies 
of  the  replies  sent ;  others,  notes  and  extracts 
from  different,  but  regular  sets  of  correspon- 
dences, some  of  an  old  date ;  and  among  them  I 
discovered  the  one,  from  which  the  scrap  found 
at  the  Middle  Ground  had  been  accidentally 
torn. 

^'What  a  fearAil  conspiracy  against  you  these 
letters  revealed,  dimly,  it  is  true,  to  me,  for  I 
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had  not  the  due  to  them ;  but  BtOl 
jdain,  even  to  my  dull  apprehensian,  to  prove  to 
me  that  rain,  danger,  if  not  death,  threatened 
yon  at  e\'ery  step.  And  you  were  gone  wiHi  the 
very  man  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  executioa 
of  these  vile  designs,  as  a  companion*  No 
doubt  he  would  induce  you  to  accompany  him 
to  England,  and  tiien  what  would  be  your  fatef 

^'  I  pondered  deeply,  as  you  may  imagine,  on 
die  contents  and  purport  of  these  eztraordinaiy 
documents,  and  came  to  the  conchision  that  this 
man,  Marinier,  had  sought  an  interview  with 
you,  not  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  to  you  aD 
the  cursed  treachery  of  the  Marquis,  but  in 
order  to  try  some  new  plot  against  your  haj^ 
ness  or  vour  life. 

*'  I  made  a  further  search,  and  found  your 
parents'  marriage  certificate.  'Dien  a  new  light 
burst  upon  me.  This  was  the  secret  he  had  to 
impart  to  you.  This  was  what  he  tcid  Margue- 
rite you  would  give  worlds  to  know. 

^'  To  make  a  long  story  shcnt,  I  will  not  tdl 
you  all  that  passed  in  my  mind ;  but  I  was  in  a 
strange  perplexity.  Had  I  not  been  encumbered 
with  a  wife,  I  should  not  for  a  moment  have 
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hesitated.  I  should  have  immediately  a{q)lied 
fbr  permission  to  foQow  you  as  a  prisoner  on 
pvole  to  Ekigland,  if  necessary.  But  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  two  women,  unprotected,  in 
muh  unsettled  times  ?  two,  I  say,  for  Marguerite 
had  already  agreed  to  live  with  us.  Rosalie  at 
length  percdved  that  I  had  something  on  my 
mind.  Women  are  quick-witted  and  curious ; 
and  I  could  not  conceal  my  anxiety  from  her. 
Knowing  that  she  would  not  rest,  I  told  her  at 
once  the  whole  story« 

^  She  did  not  hesitate.  ^  Let  us  all  go  to 
Ei^laiid,'  dbe  said.  ^  Let  us  sell  part,  if  not  all, 
of  our  property  here.  Arthur  Conway  is  your 
brother,  I  am  your  wife,  we  are  both  British 

too,  for  you  can  never  again  join  the  Repub- 
ficaos.  Dear  old  England  is  the  place  for  us,  for 
we  are  not  poor ;  and  Marguerite  will  be  re- 
joioed  to  see  it  again.  Let  us  leave  this  too  fatal 
island,  if  she  will  consent ;  but  without  her  I 
will  not  go.  Write  to  your  friend.  Doctor 
Dallas,  and  see  what  he  says ;  and  I  will  consult 
Marguoite.' 

lie's  advice  was  good,  but  I  could  not 
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make  up  my  mind  so  suddenly.  It  looked  like 
deserting  my  colours,  besides,  I  had  property  at 
Guadaloupe,  and  I  could  not  well  sacrifice  that 
By  the  by,  I  managed  to  dispose  of  it  easily 
enough  after  all,  and  have  got  biUs  for  it  on  a 
house  at  Marseilles. 

''  In  this  uncertainty,  I  let  several  days  slip  by, 
but  at  last  I  made  up  my  mind  and  wrote  a 
note  to  Dallas,  requesting  him  to  ride  over  to 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  as  I  had  a  very  important 
communication  to  make  to  him  concerning  you. 
When  his  answer  came,  I  found  that  he  was 
too  busy  to  quit  the  Mome.  The  vomito  was 
raging  amongst  the  men,  and  the  hospital  was 
full,  but  he  said  if  I  would  come  over  to 
Roseau,  I  was  in  no  kind  of  danger,  and  he 
would  be  very  happy  to  see  me.  Enclosed  was 
a  very  pressing  invitation  from  Doctor  Gray  to 
all  three  of  us  to  stay  in  his  house  as  long  as 
we  liked.  There  was  a  solemn  council  held 
between  those  concerned,  but  as  the  ladies  had 
made  up  their  minds,  and  were  two  to  one,  I 
had  very  Uttle  chance,  even  if  I  had  wished  to 
oppose  their  determination,  which  was  to  go  to 
England,  home  as  they  called  it  (though  I  know 
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not  what  right  Rosalie  had  to  consider  it  as 
such),  if  it  was  thought  expedient  by  the  good 
surgeon,  and  I  had  very  little  doubt  in  my  mind 
what  his  advice  would  be.  So  I  yielded  with  a 
good  grace  and  wrote  again  to  Dallas,  and  we 
forthwith  commenced  preparations  for  a  de- 
parture to  Roseau  in  the  first  instance. 

"  Whilst  we  were  making  these  arrange- 
ments, I  was  surprised  one  day  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  soldier  with  an  official  despatch  for 
me,  and  a  note  from  our  firm  friend  Dallas.  I 
must  confess  that  I  was  rather  startled  and 
alarmed  at  this  xmexpected  event ;  but  the  con- 
tents of  the  official  letter  changed  my  alarm 
into  astonishment.     I  have  kept  it,  here  it  is : 

"  '  Sir, 
"  *  A  Frenchman  named  Marinier,  or  Chau- 
melin,  has  been  arrested  as  a  conspirator  and 
spy.  The  charges  have  been  fully  proved 
against  him  before  a  court-martial,  and  he  has 
been  condemned  to  be  hanged.  He  has  made 
a  pressing  request  to  have  an  interview  with 
you  before  his  death,  and  a  respite  has  been 
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accorded    to    him   until  your  answer  is   re- 
oeivedy 

(Signed) 

"  '  &c^  &c^  &c' 

**  The  note  from  Dallas  was  brief  and  simple. 

^^  *  Come  at  once.  The  ruffian  says  he  has 
raudi  to  tdl  you  about  Conway.  It  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  I  obtained  the  finrour  of  a 
respite.  You  are  now  looked  upon  as  a  Britidi 
subject,  consequently  there  is  no  danger  to  your 
person.  Best  regards  to  Madame,  and  La 
Belle  Ecossaise. 

"  *  N.B. — ^There  is  a  fine  brig][loading  for  the 
West  of  England  in  the  roadstead — she  will  be 
ready  to  sail  in  a  few  weeks/ 

"  I  will  now  suppose  that  we  are  all  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  Dr.  Gray.  It  was  even- 
ing when  1  went  up  to  Mome  Bruce  and  called 
upon  Dallas.  1  found  that  the  wretched  Mari- 
nier  was  to  be  hanged  early  the  next  morning, 
whether  I  came  or  not,  and  that  half  an  hour 
only  was  granted  for  an  interview.jl^Now  I 
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kamt  for  the  first  tinie  timt  you  were  actually 
on  your  way  to  Enghnd^  harnng  thrown  up 
your  eommissioii  at  Barbadoes.  This  intelligence 
came  from  your  fiiithful  fnend,  EUam,  who  said 
that  you  were  too  ill  to  write  yourself. 

^  I  was  now  rejcnced,  that  our  determination 
had  been  taken,  finr,  no  doubt,  you  had  been 
induced  to  take  this  wikl,  and  apparently,  extra- 
ordinary stepv  under  the  infinence  of  some 
viUanous  treachery;  my  only  fear  was,  that  I 
might  be  too  late. 

'^  The  sergeant  of  the  guard  came  to  Dallas's 
quarters,  and  informed  me  that  the  prisoner 
was  ready  to  see  me.  As  I  approached  the 
building,  where  he  was  confined,  with  tike  ser- 
geant carrying  the  key  to  admit  me,  the  sentry 
saluted  as  if  I  was  one  of  his  own^  officers,  i 
looked  hard  at  him,  and  found  it  was  my  old 
valet,  Tom  Connolly.  He  grinned,  but  did  not 
^)eak,  such  being  the  etiquette.  I  found  the 
poor  wretch,  Marinier,  in  a  deplorable  pli^it, 
and,  at  first,  I  felt  a  degree  of  pity  for  him. 
He  was  haggard,  pale,  and  dejected ;  and  no 
wondo:,  for  he  was  chained  and  handcuffed,  in 
a   dark    and  mouldy  dungeon,   with   a  sentry 
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keeping  guard  on  him,  and  in  a  few  hours  he 
was  to  die.  He  scarcely  stirred  when  I  ea* 
tered.  The  sergeant  locked  the  door  on  us, 
saying  that  he  would  come  for  me  in  half  an 
hour,  and  we  were  left  alone.  I  sat  down  on 
an  old  box,  half  eaten  by  the  ants,  that  rested 
in  a  comer  of  the  filthy  dungeon. 

^*  'Ha,  Marinier  1'  I  said,  'I  am  sorry  to  see 
you  in  such  a  condition.  What  can  I  do  to  serve 
you?' 

" '  Spare  your  fine  speeches,  Monsieur  Le 
Blanc,'  he  replied,  in  a  sneering  bitter  tone. 
*  Hypocrisy  is  ever  shallow.  There  is  very  little 
love  between  us,  though  we  were  once  fellow- 
conspirators.' 

''  I  winced  a  little  at  this ;  for  I  had  not  quite 
got  over  the  idea  of  being  arrested  as  a  spy. 

"  Marinier  saw  it,  and  a  slight  smile  curled 
his  lip,  as  he  said :  '  I  am  condemned  to  die ; 
and  you  Iqiow  it  I  No  power  on  earth  can 
save  me ;  but  I  have  lost  the  desire  to  drag  you 
down  with  me,  even  if  I  could.  I  wanted  you 
for  another  purpose,  and  they  granted  me  an 
interview,  as  a  favour — the  canting  miscreants ! 
a  favour  to  a  man  with  a  rope  round  his  neck.' 
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Then  he  suddenly  changed  his  tone,  and  said, 
savagely :  '  Time  presses.  Curses  on  that  wily  De 
CharoUes ;  I  have  lost  everything  for  him — 
pleasure !  liberty !  nay,  life  itself  1  whilst  doing 
his  bidding.  Think  you  I  served  him  from 
liking  or  gratitude,  Monsieur  Le  Blanc,  though 
he  did  once  save  me  from  the  condergerie. 
No !  I  got  my  living  by  him,  such  as  it  was ; 
and  now,  when  I  could  have  made  a  good  thing 
of  it,  one  way  or  the  other,  a  cursed  fatality 
robs  me  of  the  means.  Ah !  and  he  was 
growing  rich,  too;  but  he  shall  not  enjoy  his 
wealth,  though  I  die  like  a  rotten  sheep,  here, 
in  this  paltry  place ;  no !  not  although  I  have 
lost  my  pocket-book,  with  all  the  documents, 
that  could  avail  against  him  in  it.  No,  no ! 
Ill  set  you  on  the  track,  and  you  shall  hunt 
him  down.' 

"  Armed  with  foreknowledge,  and  wishing  to 
search  his  soul,  I  said,  carelessly :  '  And  who  do 
you  think  has  stolen  your  pocket-book  ?' 

"  '  The  Carib/  he  replied  with  a  snarl,  like  a 
hungry  wolf,  'that  sneaking  painted  savage, 
who  has  been  my  bane  and  curse  in  this  pes- 
tilent island.' 

VOL.    III.  T 
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^ '  And  what,  in  die  devil's  name,  may  I  ask, 
Marinier,  induced  you  to  return  here,  whoe 
your  person  W9S  so  wdl  known,  when  you  had 
got  away  ao  snugly  ?' 

'* '  What  is  Ufe  worth  without  the  means  of 
keeping  it  oomfiDrtaUy  ?  In  that  bo(dc  was  a 
paper  worth  thousands ;  but  don't  think  I  am 
tdling  you  all  this  as  a  favour.  No;  I  bate 
you  all,  root  and  branch.  Don't  think  it  is  Ibr 
love  of  Captain  Conway,  or  fen*  your  own  sake ; 
but  it's  justice,  Monsieur  Le  Blanc — simpk 
justice,  I  want'  And  he  laughed  a  horrid 
laugh. 

**  'Justice  on  whom?'  I  said,  though  I  knew 
verj*  well  what  he  was  driving  at.  '  And  how 
can  I  ser\'e  you  ?' 

"  *  Ah  !  if  I  could  but  be  sure  you  would  do 
what  I  wish,  I  should  die  satisfied.' 

"  *  Tell  me  what  you  want,  and  I  will  see  if  it 
is  to  be  done,  though  I  don't  owe  you  much/ 

"  '  There  we  are  equal,  for  it  was  you  who  first 
brought  that  cunning  sa\'age  to  stand  for  ever 
in  my  path ;  but  that's  past  and  gone.  Uste^ ! 
I  lately  thought  that  I  could  make  something 
out  of  Captain  Conway,  if  the  Marquis  failed 
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me ;  and  I  played  a  deep  game  for  it  Look 
you,  when  I  got  my  liberty,  I  forged  a  date. 
He  didn't  find  it  out,  though  he  read  the  letter. 
I  put  it  into  his  hands,  and  ran  the  risk.  Ha ! 
ha !  He  thinks  his  cousin,  Edith  Conway,  is 
to  be  married  in  November,  and  he  is  gone  to 
England  to  forbid  the  banns:  it  amuses  me 
this.  She  will  have  been  wedded  two  months 
before  he  gets  home.  I  poisoned  his  ears. 
I  hurried  him  away,  because  he  was  getting  too 
happy  here  with  that  Scotch  girl:  he  would 
have  married  her  and  ruined  all. 

"  *  He  is  gone  home,  but  he  won't  touch  the 
Marquis,  not  he,  for  he  still  loves  his  cousin 
Edith,  poor  fool !  A  believer  in  woman's  con- 
stancy I  how  easily  he  was  duped.  I  made  him 
believe  that  she  had  loved  him  all  through,  and 
that  she  had  been  forced  into  this  match.  So 
he  loves  her  still,  and  she  will  come  round  him 
as  only  woman  can.  What  a  weak  fool  he  has 
proved  himself  I  Now  I  have  made  him  mise- 
raUe,  don't  you  see?  His  cousin  Edith  is 
miserable  enough  already,  for  she  hates  the 
Marquis.  This  Scotch  girl  will  find  herself 
forsaken ;    she  will  pine  away   and  die.      So 
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&r  SO  good,  and  all  this  done  for  his  sake; 
but  I  dont  want  the  Marquis  to  triumph  now, 
thou^  he  is  my  old  master.  As  I  cannot  enjoy 
life,  neither  shall  he.  We  have  long  rowed  m 
the  same  boat,  and  we  must  sink  together.' 

"  *  Now  for  it,'  I  thought. 

"  '  I  don't  love  you  much,  but  you  are  the  onlv 
one  who  cannot  gain  by  my  death ;  and  as  I 
have  sworn  to  myself  that  the  Marquis  shall  not 
enjoy  his  success  alone,  and  I  cannot  share  it, 
you  must  be  the  hurricane  to  sink  him.  Motives 
you  have  in  plenty.  He  murdered  your  father 
in  cold  blood,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  ere 
long,  your  brother  may  share  the  same  fate.  He 
persecuted  and  traduced  your  mother.  You  are 
both  fiery  and  revengeful,  and  I  do  not  think 
you  are  one  likely  to  forget  all  this.  Have  I 
chosen  well  my  instrument  of  vengeance,  or  wiD 
you  live  on  tamely,  knowing  what  you  do  ?' 

"  *  Go  on,'  I  said ;  *  be  more  explicit.' 

"  '  I  will,'  he  replied,  *  there  is  a  fire  in  your 
eyes,  that  pleases  me.  The  Marquis  is  living 
oh  the  fat  of  the  land,  at  a  place  called  Morley 
Hall,  not  far  from  the  sea-port  of  Plymouth, 
on  the  west  coast  of  England,  with  the  imde  of 
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Captain  Conway — Sir  Walter  he  is  called.  He 
has  by  this  time  married  his  daughter,  and  will 
succeed  to  the  property ;  for  he  is  cunning  and 
avaricious,  as  he  is  fierce  and  revengeful.  See 
what  he  has  done.  He  stole  the  marriage 
certificate  of  Captain  Conway's  parents  from 
the  mother,  when  she  was  on  her  death-bed, 
and  has  held  this  in  terror  em  over  the  weak  and 
oiminal  old  man,  his  uncle :  but  he  did  not 
keep  it  long  in  his  possession,  though  he  has 
preserved  and  even  augmented  his  power  and 
influence  over  the  palsy-stricken  and  guilty 
Baronet  without  it.  What  he  endeavoured  to 
do  here,  through  me,  you  know.* 

*'  I  nodded  assent. 

"  '  Yet  this  is  not  all.  In  his  last  letter  to  me, 
he  desired  me  to  procure  Captain  Conway's 
death ;  to  murder  him,  in  short.  But  this  did 
not  suit  my  plans ;  so,  before  I  lost  my  treasure, 
or  rather  discovered  its  loss,  I  told  Captain 
Conway  enough  to  make  him  throw  up  his 
commission  suddenly,  and,  to  his  great  dis- 
honour, to  desert  his  new  love ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  intended  to  go  with  him  myself  to  Eng- 
land, and  act  according  to  circumstances,  that  is, 
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kft.  A  short  single,  aixl  aH  is  crer.  My 
body  will  but  lie  and  rot  in  the  earth  as  aH  who 
have  gone  before  me  have  done.' 

^  ^  But,  Marimer,  you  have  a  soul.' 

^^  He  looked  at  me  with  grim  astonishmenty 
uid  said,  '^  I  thought  we  had  done  with  hypo- 
crisjr,  McNisieur  Le  Blanc :  I  thought  you  were 
one  of  those  bold  men  who  do  not  tremble  at 
death,  fearing  nothing  beyond  the  grave.' 

"  *  And  hoping  nothing.' 

"  ^  Phsaw !  you  sicken  me.  I  am  mistaken  in 
^  n»n-j:  CO  your  ^wkiA  se^i-en. 
tahty :  have  I  wasted  the  last  boors  of  my  life 
taOdng  to  a  pitiful  driveUcr  f 

*'  I  do  not  know  how  it  was^  but,  of  a  sudden, 
I  lost  aU  feeKng  of  pity  and  compasi^n  for  the 
wretch  at  my  feet.  I  saw  before  me  but  a 
hideouft  monster,  not  a  fdlow-being,  who  was 
about  to  die  an  ignominious  death,  and  I  said, 
malicioudy; 

"  *  I  was  once  like  you,  Marinier,  and  did  not 
bdieve  in  Providence.  But  what  think  you  of 
^  iDterveDtion  of  the  Caribs  at  the  gushing 
weOf 

**  This  roused  him  as  if  he  had  been  stnng 
by  aoi  adder,  and  he  said  fierc^ : 
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death.  He  is  waiting  for  your  soul,  ripe  enough 
for  him.' 

'*  His  ravings  and  blasphemies  now  became 
awfiil,  and  I  was  inexpressibly  delighted  to  hear 
the  measured  tramp  of  the  guard  relieving  sen- 
tries. They  halted  in  front  of  the  building. 
The  sergeant  unlocked  the  door,  and  said,  re- 
spectfully: 

"  •  Time  is  up,  Sir.' 

*' '  All  ready,  sergeant,'  I  replied,  and  was 
quitting  the  dungeon,  but  I  turned  towards 
Marinier,  and  held  out  my  hand  to  him,  saying : 

"  *  Come,  let  us  part  friends.' 

" '  Seize  him,  sergeant !'  shouted  the  fiend  : 
"  he's  a  spy — a  conspirator — a  cut-throat  sans 
culotte !  He  took  the  oath  with  me.  Seize 
him,  I  say !' 

"  *  How  now  ?'  replied  the  sergeant,  whose 
name  I  afterwards  found  was  Owens,  sharply, 
and  angrily.  '  Keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head, 
you  lying  scoundrel,  or  I'll  have  you  gagged.  I 
know  the  gentleman  well.  Captain  Conway's 
friend.' 

"  The  sergeant  then  slammed  the  door  to,  drew 
the  bolts,  and  turned  the  key,  the  wretch  inside 
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sliB  shouting  and  screaming ;  nor  (fid  I  lose  the 
sound  of  his  cries  for  some  distance,  and  tiiey 
have  ever  ance  rung  in  my  ears. 

^  Aft  I  passed  the  guankroom  on  my  rrtun 
to  the  surgeon's  quarters,  Tom  Connolly,  who  had 
just  been  relieved,  came  up  to  me,  and,  touching; 
his  cap,  said,  in  his  rich  brogue: 

"  *  Whisper  now,  yer  honour !  I  heard  every 
word  the  blaaguard  inside  said ;  and  171  swear 
to  onything  yer  honour  Ukes.  B^orra,  but  he's 
8  raal  rapparee,  bad  hick  to  Um  I  and  111  drink 
his  health  when  the  rope  is  round  his  neck  f 

" '  Here's  something  to  do  it  with,'  I  answered, 
laughing,  tossing  Tom  a  dollar.  'Have  you 
seen  anything  of  the  Carib  lately  ?' 

*^  Connolly  answered  in  the  negative.  I  was 
sorry  that  I  could  not  meet  with  Inm,  for  surely 
he  deserves  our  best  thanks." 

Arthur  had  not  attempted  to  intarupt  has 
brother  during  this  narrative,  though  he  winced 
a  little  when  he  heard  himself  so  severdy 
handled  by  Marinier  for  his  fc^y  and  weakness^ 
but  it  mattered  not.  His  enemy  was  dead,  and 
his  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  so  he  made  no 
conunents. 
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Francois  now  passed  briefly  over  the  rest  of 
his  sojourn  at  Dominica.  The  two  ladies  were 
glad  to  escape  from  the  dangers  and  sad  remi- 
niscences of  this  fatal  island,  and  were  now 
anxious  to  quit  it.  Their  property  was  partly 
sold,  and  the  rest  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  trusty 
agent,  and  they  embarked  in  the  brig  for  Eng- 
land. Their  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  the 
storm  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  many,  served  to 
help  them  on  their  way,  for  it  extended  over  the 
greater  paort  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  two  young 
men  met.  What  happened  afterwards  we  must 
give  in  narrative,  and  in  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


When  Ellam  had  bespoken  beds,  and  ordered 
supper  at  the  *  Crown,'  he  went  down  into  the 
stable-yard  for  the  purpose  of  gleaning  any  in- 
formation he  could  from  the  gossip  of  those  he 
was  likely  to  meet  there.  Under  the  archway 
of  the  street  entrance,  there  was  a  man  smoking 
a  short  pipe. 

It  was  Bill  Gaifenv. 

The  recognition  was  mutual  and  instan- 
taneous. 

"  Hillo,  Tom,  is  that  thee  ?''  said  the  man, 
"  I  been  pretty  nigh  well  tired  of  waiting." 

"  Like  enough,"  replied  EUam ;  "  but  for  the 
storm  ye'd  have  waited  a  little  longer.  Why 
didn't  thee  ask  about  us.  Bill  ?" 
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"  Catch  me  at  that,"  replied  the  poacher. 
**  But  I  say,  Tom  I  I've  found  it  all  out,  and  a 
bad  job  it's  been  too.  Come  this  way,  and  111 
tell  you  how  it  was." 

'*  Speak  the  worst,  man,  at  once,"  said  EUam, 
gloomily.     "  Father  is  dead,  that's  it." 

"  Na,  worse  nor  that." 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  He  been  murdered  out  and  out  surely." 

Ellam  uttered  a  fierce  oath. 

"  Go  on,"  said  he,  hoarsely,  "  let  us  have  it 
all  out.     No  flinching,  mipd." 

Bill  Gaffeny  replied  in  a  kind  of  whining  tone: 

"  Jack  Briggs  told  it  all ;  he  had  hush-money 
for  it;  veil,  in  spending  that  he  got  mortal 
lushy,  and  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  to  mc  one 
night  ven  we  was  in  the  beer  shop,  vere  he  puts 
oop  ven  he's  tu  Plymouth.  Jack  Briggs  was 
stowed  away  snug  enough  behind  a  rock,  watch- 
ing for  your  young  master,  ven  he  seed  t'ould 
keeper  cooming  sauntering  along  wie  his  goon 
to  shoulder  over  the  hanging-bridge  in  the  park. 
Keeper  stopped  there  some  time.  By-and-by  a 
hoody,  or  a  hawk,  or  some  sich  vermin  flew 
over;    keeper  shot  both   barrales   at  im,  but 
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I't  load  agiiL  Just  then  another  tall  man 
came  from  the  Hall  side  and  went  oop  to  im, 
and  Jack  Briggs  says  they  talked  very  angry 
like  for  some  time ;  just  as  keeper  turned  his 
bade  t'other  man  pulled  out  a  pistd  and  riiot 
un  through  and  through.  Tould  ke^wr  stag- 
gered about  the  bridge  foolishrlike,  and  t'other 
man  ran  up  behind  and  gave  un  a  push,  and  he 
fell  gun  and  all  into  the  deep  gully-hole  vere 
the  stream  boils  so ;  and  th^re  he  be  now,  so 
Jack  Briggs  says.  He  seed  the  flash  and  smoke 
of  the  pistol,  but  river  kicked  up  such  a  shindy 
he  could  hear  no  report." 

"  And  who  was  the  murderer,  Bill  Gaffeny? 
tell  me,  for  by  God  he  shall  not  escape  !" 

"  T'was  the  foreign  gentleman,  him  oop  to 
HaU." 

"  Ha,  I  thought  so.  Can  you  get  any  proof 
of  this,  Bill?  Where  is  Jack  Briggs  to  be 
found  ?  He  must  either  p)each,  or  be  taken  up 
himself.  If  he  won't  come  fcwrward,  I'll  set  the 
constables  on  his  track." 

"  You  ouldn't  do  that  Tom,  surdy  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  will,"  replied  Ellam,  fiercely ; 
''  and,  what  is  more,  Bill  Gaffeny,  if  you  don't 
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joiii  hand  and  glove  ^ith  me  m  this  business,  it 
will  be  the  worse  for  you.  Rememb^  I  know 
something."  Seeing  &e  gipsy  hesitate,  Tom 
continued :  "  111  pxnnise  irom  the  young  master 
to  give  him  a  hundred  pounds,  and  the  same  to 
you  for  your  trouble,  if  the  murderer  is  brought 
to  justioe." 

The  poacher  still  hesitated. 

"  Come,  Bill  Gaffeny,  do  what's  right.  You've 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  yourself;  and  111  take 
care  that  Jack  Briggs  gets  off." 

"  Tom,  let's  search  the  gully-hole,"  said  the 
gipsey,  cunningly.  "I  know's  vere  to  get 
nets  and  drags,  and  see  first,  if  Jack  Briggs's 
words  be  true." 

"  That  we  will  do,  too.  But  I  must  see  and 
have  a  chat  with  Jack  Briggs,  first.  Come,  no 
more  nonsense,  Bill ;  you  know  where  he  is  to 
be  found,  and  see  him  I  will :  so  out  with  it  at 
once." 

"Veil,"  said  BiU  Gaffeny,  as  the  fact  of  a 
hundred  pounds  began  to  look  monstrous  tempt- 
ing, "I  suppose  Jack's  to  the  crib  still,  and 
he'll  stay  lushing  till  he  hasn't  a  mag  left ;  but 
no  constables,  Tom !" 
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'^m  make  no  such  bargain.  Bill  Gaffeny. 
Father  has  been  fonDy  murdered,  and  the  man 
whose  hand  did  it,  shall  be  hanged.  Jack 
Briggs  had  no  hand  in  it^  himself:  let  him  turn 
king's  evidence ;  it  is  his  only  chance  of  getting 
off  dear." 

"  Veil,  come  along ;  111  show  you  the  lushing 
crib  vere  Jack  Briggs  is,  pervided  you  comes  by 
yourself." 

Ellam  was  so  completely  absorbed  with  the 
idea  of  avenging  his  father's  murder,  that  he 
forgot  our  hero  altogether,  and  left  the  inn-yard 
under  the  guidance  of  the  gipsy-poacher,  with- 
out even  saying  that  he  was  gone  out  on  busi- 
ness. 

Enough  of  ruffianism  !  We  will  spare  our 
readers  Tom  EUam's  interview  with  the  drunken 
scoundrel.  Thanks  to  the  bold  offer  of  a  huor 
dred  pounds,  it  was  completely  successful.  And 
we  shall  sec  the  effects. 

•  It  was  very  late  when  Ellam  returned  to  the 

*  Crown,'  and  our  hero  had  long  gone  to  bed ; 
and  before  it  was  time  to  call  him,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  young  keeper  was  in  the 
stable-yard  again,  waiting  for  a  horse  to  be  sad- 
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died  for  his  own  use.  He  was  not  alone,  for 
two  ill-looking  scoundrels  were  standing  talking 
together  near  him,  with  some  queer-looking 
ropes,  and  other  gear,  in  their  hands.  But  an- 
other man  appears  in  the  yard :  he,  too,  is  wait- 
ing for  a  horse. 

The  morning  was  just  dawning,  dull  and 
grey ;  and  there  was  just  sufficient  light  to  dis- 
cern people's  faces,  at  a  little  distance. 

As  the  new  comer  passed  close  to  Ellam,  the 
young  keeper  touched  his  hat.  The  man  stopped, 
and  looked  steadfastly  at  him,  and  then  held  out 
his  hand,  saying : 

"  Come,  come,  Ellam,  none  of  your  aristo- 
cratical  notions.  It  may  all  be  very  well,  for  a 
soldier  to  an  officer,  but  not  between  fellow- 
citizens.  Shake  hands,  true  and  faithful 
friend." 

Ellam  was  deeply  gratified  at  this  expression 
of  goodwill  from  his  master's  friend,  though  it 
was  not  his  nature  to  show  it  much ;  and  his 
mind  was  too  occupied  to  reflect  on  the  strange- 
ness of  their  meeting.  Yet  Francois  had  both 
thought  of  and  desired  it. 

"  Whither  away  so  early,  Ellam  ?     And  who 
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are  your  companioos?  Not  very  respectable- 
looking  ones,  ma  fox  /" 

"  I  am  going  to  Morley  Hall,  Sir,"  replied 
the  keeper,  in  a  low  voice,  ''  to  look  after  my 
old  father.  There  has  been  some  cruel  foul 
play  going  on  there." 

''  We  can  ride  together,  then,  Ellam ;  for  I 
am  bound  to  the  same  place." 

"  You,  Sir  I"  said  the  keeper  in  astonishment. 
"  You  going  to  Morley  HaU  ?" 

''  Yes,  Tom,  to  the  Hall ;  and  if  I  can  guess 
right,  on  some  such  errand  as  yourself." 

"  Take  care,  Sir !  take  care,  for  God's  sake ! 
there  be  dangerous  customers  there." 

"  J  am  well  provided,  Tom,"  said  Fran9ois, 
showing  the  butts  of  a  brace  of  pistols. 

"  That's  right,  Sir ;  and  I  shall  be  proud  to 
go  with  you,  when  I  have  despatched  these  men 
on  their  errand." 

Then  turning  aside,  he  said  to  them,  sharply: 

"  Take  the  short  cut  over  the  park,  and  wait 
for  me  at  the  hanging  bridge.  You  will  be 
there  before  me,  as  I  must  go  to  the  village, 
first.     No  shuffling,  mind." 

The  two  ill-looking  men,  carrying  their  queer- 
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looking  burthens,  left  the  yard,  without  saying  a 
word,  for  they  were  cowed  by  Ellam^s  determined 
manner;  and  they  knew  he  would  act  up  to  it. 
The  horses  were  brought  out,  and  Francois, 
foSowed  by  EUam,  rode  out  of  the  town. 

What  a  strange  coincidence !  two  men  so 
different  in  everything,  that  it  seemed  scarcely 
possiUe  they  should  have  an  object  in  common, 
starting  from  the  same  inn  on  the  same 
momiug,  each  to  seek  the  murderer  of  their 
father,  and  he  the  murderer  of  both. 

Ellam  accompanied  the  young  Frenchman  to 
the  bdge-gates:  then,  taking  his  horse,  he 
returned  to  the  village  of  Morley,  while  Fran- 
9ois  jnroceeded,  on  foot,  to  the  hall. 

He  rang  the  belL  Did  his  heart  beat  as  the 
sound  pealed  through  the  house  ?  Did  he 
think  with  Macbeth? 

"  Hear  it  not.  Marquis,  for  it  is  a  knell. 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell !" 

A  surly  footman  opened  the  door,  and  sur- 
veyed Francois  suspiciously,   from  head  to  foot. 

The  young  Frenchman  was  very  indignant, 
his    republican   pride   catching   fire    instantly 
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but  he  restrained  himself  and  said,  dvilly :  "  Is 
Monsieur  de  CharoUes  at  home  ?*' 

"  He's  at  breakfast,"  replied  the  man,  "  and 
I  don't  think  he  will  see  any  stranger." 

Fran9ois  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
pulled  out  a  guinea. 

The  man's  eyes  glistened. 

"  Is  Monsieur  at  home  now  ?"  said  the  young 
Frenchman,  laughing. 

"Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  footman,  "whom 
shall  I  say  ?" 

"  Say,  that  a  foreign  gentleman,  just  arrived 
from  the  West  Indies,  wishes  to  see  him  parti- 
cularly for  a  minute  or  two." 

"  Will  you  walk  in.  Sir,  there's  a  seat  in  the 
hall.  Beg  pardon,  Sir,  but  I  dare  not  take  you 
further  till  I've  seen  the  Marquis.'* 

Francois  shook  the  dust  oflF  his  feet  as  he 
entered  the  superb  hall.  One  may  imagine  his 
feelings  as,  for  the  first  time,  he  stood  under 
the  same  roof  with  the  murderer  of  his  fether, 
the  enemy  of  his  race.  While  the  servant  was 
gone,  he  did  not  sit  down,  but  paced  up  and 
down  on  the  marble  pavement,  his  eye  wander- 
ing vaguely  round  on  the  quaint,  old  portraits 
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of  the  Deverell  family  that  studded  the  walls. 
Had  they  been  the  masterpieces  of  Vandyke, 
or  Rembrandt,  they  would  have  attracted  no 
more  notice,  for  though  he  saw,  with  his  eyes, 
his  mind  did  not  accompany  them.  They  con- 
templated another  picture.  The  servant  came 
back. 

"  This  way.  Sir,  the  Marquis  will  see  you  if 
you  dont  mind  waiting  a  few  minutes." 

The  footman's  word  struck  a  chord  in  Fran- 
cois' heart.  Wait,  yes — ^wait  years,  centuries  to 
see  kiniy  but  he  spoke  not,  and  mechanically 
followed  the  servant. 

He  ushered  Francois  into  a  small,  but  snug 
room,  where  a  fire  was  blazing  cheerily. 

"Take  a  chair.  Sir,  the  Marquis  will  be 
down  directly." 

But  Francois  did  not  sit  down,  he  stood 
before  the  fire,  gazing  into  it. 

The  servant  quitted  the  room,  and  shut  the 
door. 

Francois  did  a  strange  thing.  He  pidled  out 
first  one  pistol,  opened  the  pan,  and  saw  that 
the  priming  was  right,  and  then  the  other, 
repeating  the  same  precautions,  and  replaced 
them  in  his  breast. 
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Hark !  there  are  footsteps.  How  his  heart 
beats.  The  handle  of  the  door  is  turned,  and  a 
tall  man  enters.  He  is  past  the  middle  age, 
but  still  upright  and  graoefuL  His  black  hair 
is  just  streaked  with  silver,  and  his  daric  eyes 
glitter  like  drops  of  water  in  the  sunshine.  He 
is  simply,  but  neatly  dressed  in  a  suit  of  deep 
mourning,  and  his  manner  is  easy  and  polite. 

Francois'  eye  encountered  his  as  he  turned 
round  from  the  fire.  Tis  he,  the  man  with  the 
glittering  eyes,  carrying  off  the  child.  Years 
had  not  dimned  their  lustre.  The  heart  of  the 
young  Frenchman  bounded  against  his  ribs* 
The  play  must  be  a  short  one. 

''  Whom  may  I  have  the  honour  of  address- 
ing?" said  the  Marquis,  courteously,  as  he 
suveyed  the  young  Frenchman  from  head  to 
foot  with  his  keen,  black  eyes. 

"  My  name  is  Fran9ois  Devrien,  at  your 
service." 

''I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  had  the  honour 
of  seeing  you  before.  I  do  not  even  recognise 
the  name." 

''  Monsieur  has  forgotten  me,  then  ;  we  have 
met  once  before." 

"You  have   the  advantage  over  me  Sir," 
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replied  the  Marquis,  with  a  low  bow.  ''  But 
never  mind,  I  think  you  said  that  you  had  some 
news  of  importance  to  eommxmicate  to  me  ?  from 
the  West  Indies,  I  believe?" 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  I  am  just  come  from  Gua- 
daloupe." 

**  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
state  in  a  few  words  what  it  is.  My  time  is 
jnrecious." 

"  I  have  come  to  warn  you  of  danger,  to  put 
you  on  your  guard.  The  young  man  called 
Arthur  Conway  has  suddenly  left  the  West 
Indies,  and  returned  to  England." 

''  Is  that  all  you  have  to  tell  me,"  said  the 
Jesuit,  with  a  sneer,  and  an  altered  tone.  ''  He 
has  taken  care  to  let  me  know  it  himself,  poor 
deluded  young  man." 

''  As  you  know  the  fact,  I  need  not,  I  sup- 
pose, give  you  the  message  I  received  for  you, 
Monsieur  le  Marquis." 

"  If  it  is  from  him,  certainly  not.  Poor 
fellow !  I  fear  he  is  mad.  But  you  are  mis- 
taken in  calling  me  Marquis,  I  am,  as  the 
English  say,  plain  Mister." 

"  Well,  then  Monsieur  L'Abb^." 
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De  CharoUes  looked  at  him  keenly,  and  said 
harshly :  "  Are  you  come  here  to  insult  me, 
Sir?" 

"  By  no  means.  I  wish  only  to  ask  you 
a  few  questions  in  return  for  my  news." 

"  This  is  trifling,  Monsieur." 

"  By  no  means,"  repeated  Francois,  in  a 
calm,  quiet  tone.  "  The  questions  are  serious 
ones,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  put  them." 

"  Do  they  rdate  to  this  infatuated  young 
man?" 

"  On  my  honour  as  a  Frenchman,  no.  They 
relate  entirely  to  myself."  Francois  felt  himself 
justified  in  saving  this. 

"  Then  if  you  will  be  brief,  and  the  questions 
do  not  oflFend  me,  I  will  answer  them. " 

"  Perhaps,  Monsieur,"  said  Francois,  slowly, 
and  with  marked  emphasis,  "  will  be  so  good  as 
to  tell  me  my  father's  name." 

"  You  are  pleased  to  be  facetious.  Sir,"  replied 
de  CharoUes  becoming  a  little  bewildered. 

"  Oh !  I  thought  as  Monsieur  had  so  many 
names  himself,  he  might  be  able  to  find  me  one." 
"  If  this  continues,  I  must  ring  the  bell  for 
the  servants,"  said  the  Jesuit,  more  perplexed. 
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"  Well  then,"  continued  Fran9ois,  placing 
himself  coolly  between  the  Marquis  and  the  bell- 
rope,  "  as  you  will  not  give  me  a  name,  I  will 
give  you  several.  Murderer  of  my  father ;  tra- 
ducer  of  my  mother ;  kidnapper  of  their  child ; 
cruel  enemy  of  my  brother ;  secret,  malignant 
viper ;  degraded  priest ;  cowardly  assassin — " 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  the  priest, 
with  a  fearful  scowl.  "  These  are  hard  words, 
young  man,  and  must  be  accounted  for." 

Fran9ois  continued  rapidly,  as  if  soliloquizing. 
"  I  see  it  all  before  me  now.  The  wood ;  the 
dying  cavalier,  bathed  in  his  own  blood ;  the 
screaming,  frantic  woman ;  the  fierce  murderer 
carrying  off,  on  the  white  horse,  a  screaming  child ; 
the  horse  falls  down,  what  a  crash  !  the  child's 
head  is  bruised  against  a  stone ;  then  all  is  dark- 
ness. You  are  the  man,  and  I  am  the  child ; 
and  here — look  here — is  the  scar ;"  and  Fran- 
cois threw  back  his  curling  hair  with  his  hand, 
and  showed  the  mark  of  a  deep  gash  just 
above  the  right  temple. 

"  You  are  raving,  young  man,"  said  De  Cha- 
rolles  ;  "  you  know  not  what  you  say." 

"  You  did  not  then  murder  my  father  ?" 
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'*  It  is  a  dream." 

'*  Nor  injure  my  brother's  fidr  fame  ?" 

*'  I  know  not  what  you  mean." 

«<  Nor  carry  me  off  firom  my  mother's  arms  ?" 

"  Sheer  foUy." 

'<  It  must  be  a  dream,  as  you  say,"  said  Fran- 
fois,  musingly,  and  passing  his  hand  across  his 
eyes.  '*  But  tell  me,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  were 
you  never  in  Fh)vence  ?" 

De  CharoUes  now  turned  pale,  and  muttered 
a  feint "  No." 

*'  And  perhaps  you  never  knew  a  man  called 
Chaumelin  or  Marinier  ?" 

De  CharoUes'  fece  grew  livid. 

*'  Liar,  as  well  as  assassin,"  said  Fran9ois,  in  a 
deep  voice,  in  which  passion  appeared  concen- 
trated. ''  You  have  but  one  chance  left :  you 
may  kill  the  son  as  you  murdered  the  fether. 
I  have  branded  you  as  an  assassin,  a  liar,  a  tra^ 
ducer ;  but  you  are  still  a  Frenchman,  do  not 
prove  yourself  a  coward  too." 

De  CharoUes  recovered  himsdf,  a  gleam  of 
ferocity  sparkling  in  his  eyes,  and  said,  with  a 
bitter  smUe :  ^'  These  accusations  are  so  gross, 
and  so  completely  without  foundation,  yet  so 
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artful,  that  it  is  evident  you  are  in  league  with 
that  foolish  young  man,  Arthur  Conway,  as  he 
is  improperly  called.  He  used  some  such  idle 
menaces  to  me  but  a  few  days  since.  Strong 
in  my  rectitude,  I  defy  you  both.  His  motives 
I  can  understand,  for  he  is  jealous ;  but  yours 
without  you  are  in  his  pay,  are  to  me  incompre- 
hensible." 

''  Do  you  understand  this  ?"  said  Fran9ois 
fiercely,  as  he  walked  deliberately  up  to  the 
Marquis,  and  struck  him  a  sharp  blow  across 
the  face  with  his  riding-whip,  raising  a  large 
whelt  upon  his  cheek.  "  Liar,  murderer,  coward, 
do  you  understand  this,  or  must  I  repeat  it  ?" 

The  Marquis  uttered  a  sharp  cry  between  pain 
and  rage. 

"  This  is  too  much,"  said  he  warmly.  "  What 
will  you  with  me  ?" 

''Ah!  you  are  becoming  reasonable,  Mon* 
sieur,  at  last,"  replied  Fran9ois,  in  an  altered 
voice.     "  I  thought  you  could  not  be  a  coward." 

"  You  wish  to  fight  me  ?  then.  Will  you 
name  a  place  ?" 

''Yes,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  a  duel  to  the 
death,"  said  the  young  Frenchman,  gaily ;  "  and 
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anywhere  you  please,  only  let  there  be  no  delay. 
I  am  somewhat  impatient." 

"Will  you  give  me  half-an-hour ?  I  have 
something  to  arrange ;  I  will  then  be  at  your 
service." 

"  Can  I  trust  you,  Monsieur  le  Marquis  ?" 

"  On  the  honour  of  a  Frenchman,  you  may.** 

"  Treachery  is  useless.  It  is  known  to  more 
than  one  individual  that  I  am  here,  and  you  will 
but  prolong  your  fete  a  little  while,  should  you 
play  me  £sJse." 

**  I  have  no  such  intention,  believe  me.  Mon- 
sieur," replied  the  Marquis,  with  a  look  of  deadly 
hate,  and  pointing  to  the  whelt  on  his  cheek. 
"  This  will  vouch  for  me." 

"  Au  revoir^  then,"  said  Francois  with  a  bow. 
"  I  will  occupy  myself  as  well  as  I  can  till  your 
return." 

The  Marquis  turned  towards  the  door,  but 
the  young  Frenchman  never  for  one  moment 
took  his  eyes  off  him  until  it  was  closed  upon 
his  foe. 

The  idea  that  he  might  be  himself  the  victim 
in  the  duel  had  scarcely  even  occurred  to  Fran- 
cois, so  resolved  was  he  that  the  murderer  of 
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his  father  should  die  by  no  other  hand  than  his. 
It  had  never  entered  into  his  head  that  he  was 
himself  committing  a  fearful  crime.  "Ven- 
geance is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  repay." 

And  the  Marquis,  when  he  left  the  room,  had 
determined  that  the  yoimg  Frenchman  should 
die.  Who  he  was,  puzzled  him,  for  he  would . 
not  believe  that  Fran9ois  was  really  the  son  of 
him  he  slew— of  her  who  scorned  his  love.  Still 
he  knew  too  much,  no  matter  how  he  had 
gained  the  knowledge.  He  must  die.  He 
went  to  his  own  room ;  he  packed  up  quickly 
jewels  and  gold,  not  all  his  own,  and  placed 
them  about  his  person.  Then  he  carefully 
loaded  a  brace  of  silver-mounted  pistols.  This 
done,  he  took  out  from  a  velvet  case  a  sheathed 
stiletto :  with  the  greatest  care  he  drew  it  forth, 
and  looked  intensely  at  the  point.  The  blade 
was  of  bright  steel,  but  the  point  was  of  a  dull 
green  colour ;  he  retiu^ned  it  carefully  into  the 
brass  sheath,  and  placed  it  with  the  pistols  in 
his  breast.  A  pair  of  sharp  silver  spurs  hung 
over  the  mantel-piece ;  these  he  took  down  and 
buckled  on  his  feet.  Some  papers  that  were 
lying  about  he  burned,  and  then,  with  a  grim 
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smile,  he  went  down  stairs  out  of  the  house  into 
the  stables,  and  with  his  own  hand  saddled  and 
bridled  the  best  looking  horse  in  them,  without 
calling  a  groom.  He  did  not,  however,  mount 
it  then,  but  returned  to  the  house,  and  went 
bade  to  the  room,  whore  Fran9ois  was  waiting 
for  him,  without  being  seen  by  a  single  souL 

''  Now,  Monsieur,"  he  said  to  Fran9ois,  his 
eyes  flashing  fire  at  the  rememlnrance  of  the 
blow,  *'  I  am  at  your  service*  If  you  will  do 
me  the  honour  to  accompany  me,  I  will  lead  you 
to  a  spot  where  there  is  no  danger  of  our  sport 
being  interrupted." 

'*  Quite  ready,  Marquis,"  replied  Francois, 
with  great  sang-fi^id.  "  We  have  no  seconds, 
no  witnesses — ah  !  so  much  the  better ;  no  cere- 
monious preliminaries  to  adjust,  no  one  to  cry 
enough.  You  are  sure  the  spot  is  screened 
from  observation  ?  I  am  trusting  to  your  ho- 
nour. What  weapons  do  we  fight  with.  Mar- 
quis ?  I  quite  forgot  that  I  am  the  challenger, 
and  I  have  no  sword." 

"  A  sword  might  attract  attention,'*  replied 
the  Marquis,  who  had  his  particular  reasons  for 
avoiding  that  species  of  weapon.     Pistols  mi^t 
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miss  and  he  had  a  poniard.  "  Besides,  in  this 
country  it  is  the  fashion  to  use  fire-arms.  Pis- 
tols must  settle  our  dispute." 

*^  But  they  make  a  noise,  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis/' said  Fran9ois,  coolly ;  he  wished  to  dis- 
cover what  gamfe  his  enemy  was  playing,  and 
he  feared  treachery. 

''  I  will,  if  Monsieur  likes,  take  him  where 
the  report  will  not  be  heard." 

"  To  the  bridge  across  the  mountain<stream. 
Marquis." 

The  dark  hue  of  guilt  spread  like  a  paU  over 
the  Jesuit's  face;  but  he  said  with  a  strange 
smile : 

"  Monsieur  knows  too  much — let  us  end 
this  farce." 

"  So  be  it,"  replied  Francois  gaily.  "  I  fol- 
low you.  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Charolles." 

They  passed  through  the  hall  without  being 
seen,  the  great  door  was  open  and  they  entered 
the  park.  Fran9ois  following  the  footsteps  of 
his  enemy,  and  watching  every  motion. 

They  had  to  go  round  part  of  the  house  on 
their  way  to  the  bridge.  The  wind  was  blus- 
tering and  raving  amidst  the  branches  of  the 
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trees,  and  whirling  round  the  comer  of  the 
tmilding.  They  did  not  hear  the  approaching 
tramp  of  many  feet,  and  the  hum  of  many 
voices,  for  the  wind  drowned  them. 

Just  as  they  turned  the  angle,  the  Marquis 
suddenly  stopped,  for  his  eyes  encountered  a 
sight  he  did  not  expect  nor  wish  to  see. 

Some  dozen  of  the  villagers  were  coming 
across  the  lawn  towards  the  house,  carrying 
amongst  them  something  lying  on  a  rude  bier 
covered  with  a  sheet.  In  advance  of  them  was 
our  old  friend  Tom  Ellam,  with  a  constable,  and 
just  behind  them  the  ill-looking  gipsy  poacher, 
BiU  Gaffeny. 

Francois  was  behind  him,  his  retreat  was 
cut  off.  The  Marquis  therefore  advanced  boldly, 
trusting  to  escape  notice  amongst  the  crowd, 
but  he  was  mistaken. 

"  That's  un."  "  Seize  un,  constable."  "The 
bloody  villain,"  and  such-like  phrases,  cried  some 
of  the  most  eager,  pressing  forwards  towards 
De  CharoTles. 

"  Hands  off,  base  canaille^**  cried  the  Mar- 
quis, savagely,  drawing  forth  a  pistol  and  cock- 
ing it.    "  The  first  man  who  touches  me  dies." 
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The  crowd  and  the  constable  hesitated, 
though  Tom  EUam  advanced  cool  and  de- 
termined. 

"  Of  what  am  I  accused?"  said  De  CharoUes, 
hoarsely. 

"  Of  murder,"  "  murder,"  "  murder,"  came  in 
diflferent  accents  from  many  voices. 

"  And  who  accuses  me  ?" 

"  I,"  said  Tom  EUam,  boldly ;  "  the  son  of 
him  you  so  brutally  and  cowardly  miu-dered. 
See  here !"  and  he  removed  the  sheet,  and 
disclosed  the  corpse  of  old  EUam. 

"  I  know  you  not,"  replied  the  Marquis,  con- 
temptuously. 

"  But  I  know  you  weU,  master,"  said  BiU 
Gaffeny,  coming  forward. 

"  And  I  saw  him  fire  the  shot,"  said  a  voice 
in  the  crowd. 

"Who  speaks?"  said  the  Marquis;  "what 
raven  croaks  there  ?" 

"  I !  Jack  Briggs  !  I  saw  you  do  it." 

De  CharoUes  face  grew  livid.  He  turned  to 
Fran9ois,  and  said,  in  an  accent,  that  no  pen 
can  describe,  so  cutting,  so  expressive  of  deadly 
hate,  and  withering  sarcasm  was  it,  though  the 
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words  were  few  and  siinple:  ''This  is  your 
doing,  Monsieur/* 

''On  my  honour,  no!"  replied  Fran9ois, 
eagerly.  "  Had  I  my  wish,  you  should  die  by 
no  hand  but  mine." 

A  strange  expression  passed  over  the  face  of 
the  accused  one,  and  he  said :  *^  Who  are  you, 
then,  in  truth,  who  thus  seeks  my  death?" 

"  I  am  the  son  of  her  you  basely  slandered, 
Eug^e  de  la  Motte ;  of  him  you  stabbed  in 
the  wood,  near  Marseilles." 

''  You  hear  him  ?"  said  the  Marquis  to  the 
crowd. 

'*  I  am  the  brother  of  him  you  have  deprived 
of  his  inheritance — of  him  you  woidd  have  mur- 
dered, as  you  did  my  father." 

"  You  hear  him  ?"  said  the  Marquis  again. 

The  crowd  stood  agape ;  they  expected  some 
strange  confession  to  follow.     No  one  moved. 

"  Is  this  true,"  said  the  Marquis ;"  or  is  this 
a  story  concocted  by  the  young  man,  Arthur 
Conway." 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  Pran9ois,  solemnly. 
"  Your  agent,  Marinier,  confessed  it  to  me 
before  he  was  hanged." 
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« All— did  he  tell  you  all  ?  Your  fether's 
name  ?" 

"  No ;  but  I  can  guess  it." 

"  How  r 

"  The  marriage  certificate  you  stole,  proves  it 
sufficiently.** 

"  Ha  1  it  is  found,  then  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  Arthur  Conway  triiunphs,  and 
his  mother  is  avenged  !" 

"  Then,  you  must  die  for  him/' 

And  with  a  quick  and  sudden  motion,  De 
Charolles  drew  out  a  pistoL  A  cry  burst  from 
the  crowd.  They  saw  the  flash,  and  the  smoke ; 
but  no  one  fell. 

For  while  the  Marquis  was  thus  strangely 
interrogating  the  young  Frenchman;  Tom 
EUam,  fearing  some  treachery,  had  stolen 
gently  up,  unperceived,  behind  his  back,  and 
watched  his  every  motion.  When  suddenly, 
the  murderer  placed  his  hand  in  his  breast, 
and  drew  forth  the  pistol;  the  young  keeper 
threw  himself  on  him,  with  a  quick  spring  and 
a  loud  cry.  He  was  only  just  in  time;  the 
weapon  was  presented,  the  trigger  was  pulled, 
but  the  bullet  went  wide  of  its  object. 
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A  shattering  of  glass  accompanied,  rather 
than  foDowed  the  report. 

A  wild  female  shriek  echoed  it. 

And  then  there  was  a  short,  but  awful  pause. 
For  a  moment  the  Marquis  was  staggered ;  he 
reded  about,  and  something  fell  from  his  breast 

Bin  Gaffeny  darted  forward,  and  picked  it  up. 
But  the  struggle  was  of  short  duration;  with 
one  powerful  effort  of  his  sinewy  frame,  he  cast 
off  the  young  keeper,  strong  and  active  as  he 
was,  as  a  lion  shakes  off  a  buU-dog. 

He  spoke  no  more,  but  his  eye  was  unflinch- 
ing ;  his  lips  did  not  even  quiver,  as  he  agab 
put  his  hand  to  his  breast.  The  poniard  was 
gone ;  there  remained  but  the  other  pistol.  For- 
tunate chance  for  Francois. 

The  Marquis  drew  it  out. 

Again  the  crowd  shrieked. 

But  this  time  the  murderer  turned  the  muzzle 
to  his  own  heart,  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

For  one  second  the  body  of  the  Marquis  stood 
upr^ht,  and  then  with  a  crash  he  fell  forward 
on  his  face. 

There  was  a  solemn  silence  for  a  moment. 

Again  a  woman's  cr}'  broke  it. 
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The  crowd  closed  round  the  fallen  Marquis. 
They  raised  him  up,  and  in  a  moment  laid  him 
down  again  on  his  back,  for  he  was  dead. 

Francois  gazed  for  a  moment  on  the  distorted 
featiu-es  of  his  prostrate  enemy,  and  said :  "  Ar- 
thur, dear  Arthur,  thy  foes  are  falling  fast.  Two ! 
One  yet  remains.  I  wiU  not  spare  him,  for  I 
have  made  no  promise ;"  and  he  turned  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  house. 

The  door  was  open.  Everything  was  already 
in  confusion;  servants  hurrying  about  hither 
and  thither,  amazed  and  bewildered.  No  one 
opposed  his  entrance. 

A  young  lady  came  suddenly  out  of  a  room, 
and  rushed  across  the  hall. 

Fran9ois  did  not  know  her,  but  with  the  in- 
stinctive feelings  of  a  gentleman,  he  drew  back, 
and  made  her  a  low  bow. 

The  young  lady  was  evidently  violently  agi- 
tated, for  at  first  she  did  not  even  perceive  him, 
and  was  hurrying  past  him  towards  the  door, 
crying  for  help. 

Francois  saw  this  at  a  glance,  and  be  stepped 
forward  at  once,  saying  :  "  I  do  not  know.  Ma- 
demoiselle, whom  I  have  the  honoiu*  of  address- 
ing, but  can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you  ?" 
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She  looked  at  him  with  amaze  and  bewild^- 
ment,  and  passed  her  hand  across  her  brow,  and 
said :  **  The  voice  is  that  of  Arthur  Conway,  but 
the  features  are  not  his.  Tell  me  in  mercy  who 
you  are,  and  what  you  want  here?" 

"  I  seek  Sir  Walter  Conway,*'  replied  Fran- 
9ois,  answering  only  the  latter  part  of  her  ques- 
tion. 

"  Help,  help,"  she  cried,  "  whoever  you  are ; 
my  father  is  dying.  Run  for  a  surgeon ;  lose 
not  a  moment,  I  beseech  you." 

"  I  am  a  stranger,  Mademoiselle,"  he  said 
hurriedly ;  "  I  will  send  Ellam  at  once,  on  horse- 
back ;  he  knows  the  roads,  and  will  be  quicks 
than  I  can  be." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Ellam  will  go ;  but  be  quick,  I 
pray  you." 

Francois  ran  out  into  the  open  air>  and  caDed 
to  Ellam. 

The  keeper  came  to  him. 

^'  Saddle  a  horse  at  once,  and  ride  for 
the  nearest  doctor,  Ellam,"  said  Francois. 
"The  Baronet  is  taken  with  a  fit:  he  is 
dying." 

"  There  is  one  ready  saddled  and  all,  in  the 
stable,"  said  one  of  the  grooms.     "  I  looked  in 
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just  now,  and  seen  un ;  he  maun  have  saddled 
heself  though." 

"  Bring  him  out  then,"  said  the  young  keeper, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  gallopping  off  in 
search  of  a  doctor. 

Fran9ois  returned  to  the  house. 

A  servant  met  him  in  the  hall,  and  taking 
him  for  the  doctor,  said :  "  This  way.  Sir,  mas- 
ter  is  going  fast,  if  he  be  not  dead  already." 

Francois  did  not  undeceive  him.  He  had  a 
strange  and  morbid  wish  to  behold  the  face  of 
Arthur's  last  enemy  ere  he  died.  Two,  and 
this  the  third,  and  he  the  brother  of  him  they 
had  so  fearfully  wronged,  present  at  their  last 
moments  upon  earth. 

He  entered  the  library.  The  table  was  covered 
with  breakfast-things,  not  yet  touched.  And 
who  was  it  that  had  come,  like  a  harpy,  to  scare 
away  those  who  shoidd  have  eaten  them  ?  Who 
but  he — 

Lying  upon  the  floor,  with  the  head  resting 
in  the  lap  of  the  young  lady  who  had  met  him 
in  the  hall,  was  the  lifeless  form  of  an  old  grey- 
headed man.  The  pallor  of  death  had  already 
spread  over  the  face ;  the  jaw  was  sunk,  and  the 
eyes  fixed.     Sir  Walter  Conway  was  dead. 
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We  must  imagine  what  ensued,  for  it  will 
not  do  to  bring  prominently  forward  a  new 
character  at  this  period  of  our  story;  but  it 
subsequently  became  known  to  Arthur  that  bis 
cousin  Louisa  was  standing  at  the  library  window, 
which  looked  out  towards  the  stream.  She  saw 
a  number  of  people  coming  across  the  park 
towards  the  haU,  bearing  something  amongst 
them.  Her  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  she  re- 
mained at  the  window. 

She  heard  the  horrid  cry  of  "  Murder,  murder, 
murder,"  raised  by  the  crowd,  and  she  saw  the 
body  brought  forward  on  the  rude  bier  and 
uncovered ;  but  not  till  then  did  she  see  a  figure, 
with  its  back  towards  the  house,  confronting  the 
Marquis,  and  she  thought  it  was  Arthur.  She 
saw  the  pistol  drawn  out,  and  presented  at  the 
figure,  and  she  shrieked  aloud. 

Then  came  the  smashing  of  the  glass  and  the 
whizzing  of  the  bullet. 

This  startled  and  alarmed  her  father. 

"  What  is  all  this,  Louisa  ?"  he  said,  que- 
rulously. 

"  I  cannot  understand  it,"  she  replied.  "  They 
seem  to  be  arresting  De  CharoUes  :  they  point 
to  a  corpse ;  they  cry  "  Murder." 
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"  Come  away,  foolish  girl,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  You  are  telling  falsehoods." 

"  No,  no ;  it  is  the  truth,  father,"  she  con- 
tinued still,  looking  out  of  the  window.  "  Look, 
look !  he  woidd  have  shot  poor  Arthur.  That's 
Ellam!  Well  done;  he  has  thrown  himself 
upon  the  Marquis ;  and  now,  see !  see !  Mer- 
ciful God !  he  points  the  pistol  to  his  ovm 
breast." 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  second  pistol 
report,  there  was  a  dull  heavy  falling  sound 
behind  her. 

Instantaneously  she  turned  round,  and  a 
second  shriek  burst  from  her  lips. 

The  old  man  was  stretched  on  the  floor  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  He  had  attempted  to 
rise,  or  the  convulsive  struggles  of  nature  had 
thrown  him  forwards  out  of  his  chair. 

She  ran  to  him,  and  raised  his  head.  His 
face  was  blackened  and  distorted,  the  eyes  start- 
ing from  the  sockets,  and  there  was  foam  on 
his  thin  lips.  Terrified  !  she  let  the  head  fall, 
and  rushed  into  the  hall,  where  she  met 
Francois. 

#  #  *  * 
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Little  now  remains  to  be  told. 

The  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  on  the 
three  bodies.  They  found  that  the  old  keeper 
had  been  wiUuUy  murdered  by  the  deceased 
Marquis  de  CharoUes,  who  had  committed 
felo-de-se,  and  that  Sir  Walter  Conway  had 
died  by  the  visitation  of  God. 

The  funeral  of  the  Baronet  was  very  quiet ; 
that  of  old  Ellam  was  attended  by  nearly  every 
inhabitant  of  the  parish  of  Moidey,  and  the  body 
of  the  self-murdered  was  buried  at  the  meting 
of  foiu*  roads,  with  a  stake  run  through  it. 

Poor  old  EUam  was  right ;  a  will,  dated  1st 
of  November,  '95,  was  foimd;  in  which,  after 
settling  a  small  jointure  on  his  widow,  and  be- 
queathing five  thousand  pounds  to  his  youngest 
daughter,  Liouisa,  everything  was  left  to  Edith, 
and  to  her  issue,  by  the  Marquis  de  Charolles, 
provided  he  took  the  name  and  arms  of  the 
Conways.    Arthur  was  not  even  mentioned. 

As  may  be  supposed,  there  was  no  little  diffi- 
culty and  delay,  in  collecting  and  arranging  the 
proper  proofs  for  maintaining  Arthur's  daim  to 
Morley.  His  legitimacy  was,  however,  esta- 
blished, and  in  the  end  he  succeeded  both  to 
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the  title  and  the  estates,  as  the  heir  to  his  unde, 
Sir  Walter  Conway. 

The  mortgages  on  the  Grange  were  redeemed, 
and  this  estate,  which  was  found  to  be  entailed 
on  the  male  heir,  was  made  over  to  the  Dow- 
ager Lady  Conway,  for  her  life.  Need  we  say, 
that  he  made  a  handsome  provision  for  his 
cousin  LfOuisa. 

Many  curious  and  interesting  points  of  law, 
no  doubt,  would,  or  might  have  arisen,  had 
there  been  any  one  to  dispute  Arthiu''s  daim  to 
the  succession;  but  there  was  no  opposition, 
and  he  escaped  Chancery. 

And  now,  Arthur  himself,  as  if  to  complicate 
the  question,  and  to  prove  the  futility,  we  will 
not  call  it  wickedness  of  Sir  William  DevereU's 
will,  in  marking,  so  strongly,  the  distinctiveness 
of  creeds  in  a  Christian  country,  had  taken  to 
his  bosom  a  Catholic  wife— not  a  bigotted  one, 
certainly,  for  she  allowed  her  children  to  be 
brought  up  as  Protestants,  but  deeply  attached 
to  it  as  the  religion  of  her  forefathers. 

Fran9ois  de  la  Motte  and  his  lovely  wife  re- 
mained for  some  years  in  England ;  but  when 
the  blazing  star  of  the  Emperor  shone  dazzlingly 
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over  France,  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  entered  his  service.  He  did  not,  however, 
rise  very  high,  for  though  the  lovely  Creole  and 
her  channing  children  were  much  noticed  by  the 
Empress  Josephine,  and  though  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  on  the 
continent  against  the  Austrians,  his  constant 
refusal  to  fight  against  the  English,  those  stum- 
bling blocks  in  the  path  of  his  mighty  master, 
brought  him  eventually  into  disgrace.  He  was 
permitted  to  retire  from  the  service,  and,  chang- 
ing  the  sword  for  the  ploughshare,  he  lived  very 
happily  with  Rosalie  and  her  lovely  children  at 
the  large  farm  near  Fr^jus  in  Provence. 

The  faithful  Tom  Ellam  courted  and  won  the 
no  less  faithful  Dinah  Derrick,  and  raised  up  a 
sturdy  generation  in  the  keeper's  lodge  of 
Morley  Hall,  which,  with  a  good  piece  of  land, 
was  confirmed  to  him  and  his  successors  by  his 
grateful  young  master,  who,  however,  never 
would  regard  him  as  a  servant,  much  to  Ellam's 
annoyance  at  times. 

What  became  of  the  kind  surgeon  we  are 
not  informed,  nor  of  oiu"  friend  Tom  Connolly. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  they  escaped  the 
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thousand-and-one  jaws  of  death  that  yawned  for 

them  in  the  tropics. 

***** 

It  is  a  lovely  summer  evening,  such  only  as 
England  knows,  though  the  morning  has  been 
stormy.  The  light  westerly  breeze  is  gently 
rustling  the  leaves  of  the  wide-spreading  oaks. 
The  dappled  deer  are  one  by  one  withdrawing 
leisurely  and  gracefuUy  from  their  grateful  shade. 
There  is  a  distant  sound  of  falling  waters.  The 
birds  are  singing  merrily  in  the  floweiy  thorn- 
bushes.  There  is  a  hum  of  bees  as  they  dart 
from  blossom  to  blossom.  There  is  a  fresh 
perfume  in  the  air.  Everything  seems  friU  of 
life,  and  joy,  and  fragrance. 

This  summer  evening  is  the  type  of  the 
hearts  of  those  two  who  are  seated  under  yon 
stately  oak. 

A  lovely  little  girl  of  two  years  old,  with 
blue  eyes,  and  golden  hair,  is  playing  at  their 
feet. 

Her  name  is  Edith. 

"  Ah,  Marguerite !  were  not  Rosalie's  words 
prophetic  ?" 

"  What  words,  dear  Arthur  ?" 


\. 


